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Good Lumber For Over 53 Years 


The signs are multiplying to indicate Ponderosa Pine, Sugar Pine, Western 
that this will be a big busy year in White Spruce, Douglas Fir. Western | 
the building business. And the dealer Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and 
who can deliver dependable quality Shingles. Through 54 active years 
lumber, promptly when needed, in this company has built its reputation 
WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, | the quantities wanted, is the one most for top-quality lumber production 
Idaho. likely to enjoy increased trade and and unfailing service to lumber deal- 
ona adooagatl The Pas lamber Co.. Lid, The = profits. You can depend on Winton ers, millwork plants and industrial 
Jorapegg . for softwood lumber and lumber’ buyers. Why not make full use of 
PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co. roducts of careful and accurate our service? Your orders and in- 
Somers, Montana.—Craig Mountain Lamber Co., i a ‘ ts fs ‘ 
Winchester, Idaho. manufacture —Idaho White Pine,  quiries will have prompt attention. 


LUMBER SALES CU. 


FOSHAY TOWER* MINNEAPOLIS 

















The New 
PAR-TOX-WR 


Protects Millwork in 
Three Important Ways 


Here's a Strong Bid 
for Dealer Inquiries 
Because It Offers 

Them Better Profits 


Thru More Satisfied 
Customers - - - 





A Malta Frame—either “Su- 
preme” or *'lopco”—isn’t just an- 
other window frame. Its KX- 
CLUSIVE (patented) features 
make it DIFFERENT — better 
built, longer lasting, smoother 
operating, therefore, far more 
ECONOMICAL, at no higher “first 
cost.” 

Malta Frames’ distinet advan- 
tagzges—assuring a life-long satis- 
tied owner every time—make it 
easier and more profitable for 
dealers to sell. One installation 


1. It fights off the fungus that causes 
DECAY. 





2. It keeps TERMITES away. 


in your community is a sure 
puller of many others. 












SS ; x Ask any jobber, dealer, archi- 
. . : a P tect, contractor or owner who 
3 e It seals wood against moisture absorp- , knows Malta Frames and he will 
i s It’s Exclusive say, “They’re TOPS in’ every 
tion and thus resists the tendency to Features Like These-- way.” That should be plenty xood 
that are helping Malta ae ag for you, too, to get to 
bd “ ” now and profit by their success- 

SHRINK, SWELL, or WARP. ee” Feames building qualities. 
—— = ongg Ay none Let = prove ALL this—with- 

P s homes: ver- 

Why not ask the mills you buy from head Housed Pulley; Write NOW ter pe a ehtaee 





to adopt PAR-TOX WR as a treat- p Pong vc pee alee oe a mation. By all means, Malta's 












Catalog No. A-1should ; | 

? sill joint; (3) Mrll ~ 1 

ment for all your purchases? Or. ng 5 be inyour files. ft 
buy from one of the many mills Three width Jamb. 


already using PAR-TOX? 








Py oer sore The MALTA MFG. CO. Se 
serving the Soxh ona ML AU 0 ae SL BE MALTA, OHIO fase 


Since 1901 
Door Industry for 75 OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


years. 
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SYMBOL 
OF BALANCED 
SOFT TEXTURE 


Soft texture . . . close fiber . . . fine grain . . . light, bright color... 
attractive figure . . . light weight . . . freedom from pitch . . . no gumming 
of saw . . . nails without splitting . . . takes and holds paints perfectly . .. 


no bleeding, no raising of grain... 


These qualities . . . looked for in finish lumber by every good carpenter 


... are inherent in Arkansas Soft Pine. 


As one of an exclusive group producing Arkansas Soft Pine products, 
FROST'S modern, big-mill methods of refinement bring out these nature- 
endowed qualities to the highest degree. 


Include Arkansas Soft Pine (produced in all standard items) in your next 


order. You'll like it because your trade will like it. 


You'll like Frost Service too. Just call the 
nearest Frost representative, or address: 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK CITY 








J 
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FROST PINE 
Quality Products 


Long & Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Arkansas Soft Pine 
Surfaced 6 Sides 
ca 


End-matched and Plain End Flooring 
Ceiling—Partition—Drop Siding 
Log Cabin & Bevel Siding 
Casing—Base—Mouldings—Jambs 
Finish—Apron—Pulley Stile 
Door & Window Frames— 
Package Trim* 
Boards—Fencing—Dimension 
Roofers—Car Material—Timbers 
Card Table Stock and Industrial Items 
Bed Slats—Batts—Thresholds—Treads 
Surveyor’s Stakes—Plinth Blocks 
Byrkit and Plaster Lath 
Crating 


+ 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Oak—Beech—Pecan 
NOFMA Certified Grades 


& 
HARDWOODS 
Red Oak White Oak 
Sap Gum | Red Gum 


in 

Standard Lineal & Package Trim* 
Finish and Mouldings 

All Southern species in Lumber 


aa 
SPECIALTIES 
Lawn Furniture—Cedar Closet Lining 


* 
“WOLMANIZED” & CREOSOTED 
Posts—Poles—Piling—Bridge Timbers— 
Heavy Construction Lumber—Ties—Cross 

Arms. 
*TrimPack Pat. 
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This is a Great Country 


ONVERSATIONS and chance re- 
i marks at the season’s dealer conven- 

tions indicate that some lumbermen 
have off-side ideas about the so-called 
“modern merchandising.” Quite a num- 
ber of men who say they want no part 
of this merchandising believe it is noth- 
ing more than a breaking down of the old 
territorial divisions by means of cut 
prices. 

It took a long time to create the idea 
that a sale ought always to carry a fair 
profit and that a sale which did not carry 
a fair profit was of no special benefit to 
the public and was a definite injury to 
the industry. These elementary stand- 
ards were hard to create. Anything like 
an exact knowledge of costs came slowly, 
so it was difficult to set fair prices. The 
standards were set up chiefly around 
prices of lumber by the thousand feet 
and around a geographical division of ter- 
ritory among dealers. In the horse and 
wagon days, if a farmer within a mile of 
one yard drove ten miles to a competing 
vard it was practical evidence that the 
second yard was making an unreasonable 
cut in price. Since it was a long, hard 
job to set up these elementary price 
standards, naturally dealers look with sus- 
picion upon anything that seems to be 
breaking them down. 

Cut prices are nothing new, and they 
contribute nothing to creative merchan- 
dising. Quite the contrary. A retailer 
who cuts his prices to the quick is always 
tempted. to use “sucker tactics’; short 
count, off grades, substituted species and 
the like, to salvage some of his lost money 
profit. No one has to be told that these 
things are demoralizing and destructive 
to the industry. 

The new merchandising, if it has any 
value at all, must stay clear of these 
things, and of course it does. Otherwise 
it is neither new nor merchandising. 

The new merchandising gets a fair 
profit. It turns upon the customer’s real 
needs and his building problem. It does 
not disturb the price of 2 by 4’s by the 
thousand feet. 

* Ok Ok 

This is now a home-conscious country. 
During rather recent years the building 
of a home has become a complex process, 
including materials produced by many 
manufacturers and the services of many 
building trades. It includes careful 
financing and careful architectural plan- 
ning. Bringing together these materials 
and services to produce a home that will 
pass the customer test of economy, owner 
pride and living efficiency must involve 
much more than yard prices of 2 by 4’s. 


To ignore everything except these prices 
is to ignore the new merchandising. 
* Ok 

The modern merchant is a co-ordina- 
tor, with a complicated job. He has to 
be more than a freight agent or a ware- 
house man. His competition is less in 
price, important as that is, and more in 
knowledge and skill. Most definitely the 
public is asking for this knowledge and 
skill. Without it, the owner is sunk. 
Saving $100 in the price of lumber at the 





A CREED FOR 1940 


By H. I: PHILLIPS 


I believe in the United States of 
America, in trouble or out of trou- 
ble, in war or in peace. 

I believe in the future of its in- 
stitutions despite the snipers, un- 
derminers, termites, life savers, 
and apostles of doom. 

I believe there are still great 
frontiers offering unlimited oppor- 
tunities, and that the main trouble 
is that all the trails leading to 
them are held by scalping parties. 

I believe in an occasional good 

- word for diligence and thrift. 

I believe the American business 
man was never as bad as he has 
been painted and that, man for 
man, he has always been as trust- 
worthy as his most severe critics. 

I believe it is time to start boost- 
ing and to stop knocking; to give 
the green light at least the same 
interval as the red; to admit that 
there are still two sides to every 
issue; to give the tommyhawk back 
to the Indians. .. . 

I believe in budgets, double- 
entry ledgers, plain arithmetic, 
old-fashioned audits and in the old 
adage: “Nobody has all the right 


answers all the time.” 





cost of a home that is $1,000 short in 
resale value is no economy, and the 
owner knows it. He may not know how 
to. get that additional completed value, 
but he soon learns what dealers are able 
to get it for him. 

Without being too dogmatic about it, 
we can say that the new merchandising 
includes, but goes far beyond, fair prices. 
We can say that a dealer who thinks 
solely in terms of lumber by the thousand 
and of territorial divisions of trade is still 
in the freight-agent, warehousing bracket 
of the business. 


HIS IS A variation of the “first- 
dollar” story, told to the Page re- 
cently at a fraternal dinner by a keen 
old gentleman some ninety years of age. 

“When I was eight years old,” he said, 
“my family lived in Illinois; and the big 
events of the time were the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates. My father was a Democrat 
and a Douglas man; but my mother and 
grandmother were Republicans. Men 
have to stand together in such family 
emergencies, and so of course I was a 
Democrat and a Douglas man. 

“Abraham Lincoln visited town during 
the campaign and was given an afternoon 
reception. Mother and grandmother de- 
cided to attend, which seemed to me bad 
enough ; and I was shocked and outraged 
when they told me I was to go along. 
I put up a violent argument, and it took 
considerable suasion to get me there. 

“Mr. Lincoln was seated as I ap- 
proached with my feminine front and 
rear guards. He was always a kindly 
man and always fond of children; so he 
took me on his knee and, after making 
the usual remarks, said, ‘Well, little man, 
if you were old enough to vote I’m sure 
you'd vote for me.’ 

“It had been a terrible day, and being 
read into the Republican party was the 
last straw; so I said, ‘No Sir. I’m for 
Mr. Douglas, and I wouldn’t vote for 
you or any other Black Republican.’ 

“Lincoln was vastly amused; but 
mother and grandmother were horrified 
beyond tears and dragged me home with- 
out ceremony. Father listened to the 
story in all its ghastly details but didn’t 
say much. Maybe experience had taught 
him the limitations of such debates. With- 
out being too conspicuous, either about 
his amusement or his actions, he slipped 
me a silver dollar.” 

The old gentleman seemed still to be 
mildly abashed, even after the passage of 
more than eighty years. “And so,” he 
added, “I got my first dollar by beifg 
impudent to Abraham Lincoln.” 


* %* * 


The Page notes that Dartmouth Col- 
lege is about to offer combined business- 
efigineering instruction. Dartmouth of 
course continues to be a liberal-arts col- 
lege, offering broad and basic educational 
training rather than highly technical spe- 
cialization. In an industrialized country it 
would be hard to name many businesses 
that do not edge, at least indirectly, into 
engineering. All lumbermen know that 
engineering principles and methods come 
in handy, and all of them manage to pick 
up some of this knowledge. There are 
times when they wish they had more. 
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Well Meant Crusade May Prove Boomerang 


NE TROUBLE with this country 
is that too many people in it don’t 
look beyond the length of their 

own noses. People join in “drives” and 
“campaigns” to attain what they conceive 
to be desirable objectives, without giv- 
ing thought as to what effect their suc- 
cess, if attained, would have on the 
general welfare. For instance, in Pennsyl- 
vania, a “civic improvement organiza- 
tion” claiming an affiliated membership of 
approximately 800,000 persons is starting 
a two-year drive for a State law pro- 
hibiting rural billboards, according to an 
item appearing in a business neriodical. 
Club women are being enlisted to pro- 
mote the slogan: “I favor products not 
advertised on billboards” — in other 
words, a pledge to boycott products that 
are advertised in that way. Now, we are 
not going to take up cudgels for or 
against billboard advertising, but merely 
to point out that in business, as in nature 
itself, there are relationships and balances 
that can not be upset without inviting 
disaster. Taking nature as an example, 
we find that often in the past farmers 
have been urged toward an united effort 
to destroy one pest, only to find that 
resultant upsetting of the balance has per- 
mitted some other equally objectionable 
pest to gain a foothold. 


*K * * 


Thus, it might be well for the ladies to 
consider whether, in indiscriminately at- 
tacking billboard advertising, they are 
not, with one stone, killing two birds. 
They are aiming their rocks at what they 
call the billboard nuisance; but if their 
aim should be good enough to hit the 
target they might find that the missile had 
bounced and hit hubby, brother Bill, or 
son John, right smacko in the middle of 
their jobs. Suppose that the ladies should 
attain their purpose, and that all the bill- 
boards along all the highways of the 
country were eliminated overnight, sev- 
eral things would happen. In the first 
place, the outdoor advertising business, 
or industry, is one of great size and im- 
portance, especially when its far-reaching 
ramifications and collateral industries are 
taken into consideration. It is an impor- 
tant outlet for not only lumber, steel and 
paint, but innumerable products of lesser 
importance. The elimination of such an 
industry, or industries, would curtail to 
a very appreciable degree the volume of 
industrial employment in the country. 
Not only would the lumber and other in- 
dustries already mentioned be directly 
affected, but the decreases in required 
freight transportation, and in local and 
general labor in many fields, would be 
sharply felt. 

Of course, the ladies have not thought 
thus far—in fact, it is doubtful whether 
they have really thought at all. They 





know that billboards, along a_ scenic 
route, may be so placed as to curtail the 
tourist’s enjoyment of the view; but that 
is by no means universal. Most of the 
leading concerns handling outdoor public- 
ity for high grade products, try to avoid 
marring the landscape. It is barely pos- 
sible that the civic-minded ladies of Penn- 
sylvania might accomplish more real good 
if they should direct their energies against 
that portion of the so called human race 
that insists on littering up and befouling 
parks, and roadside scenic spots, with 
picnic debris and rubbish of every sort, 
not to mention the nitwits who throw 
lighted cigarettes and matches carelessly 
about, or leave live embers of campfires 
to start roadside blazes, or even serious 
forest fires. 
* * x 

There of course should be reasonable 
regulations and restrictions with regard 
to roadside advertising, and if such ad- 
vertisers are wise they will not wait for 
crusaders to lay down the law for them. 
As has been said, marked progress has 
been, and is being made, toward beauti- 
fication of our highways, by judicious 
placing of signs where they will not cause 


offense. 
* * x 


The ladies of Pennsylvania will do well 
to call off their boycott, unless they are 
spiritually prepared to bear their share of 
the unemployment that would be created 











Maintaining its leadership as the 
“Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth,” the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
issue for issue, offers its readers 
more extensive and worthwhile in- 
formation than can be found in 
any other lumber and building 
material trade publication. For 
example, despite heavy convention 
schedules during January, the two 
issues of that month contained a 
total of twenty-one proved mer- 
chandising ideas—practical oper- 
ating suggestions. In this issue 
will be found more worthwhile 
merchandising ideas, in addition 
to detailed reports covering the 
annual meetings of fourteen asso- 
ciations from coast to coast. 























by its success. Of course, it will not suc- 
ceed, but it is unfortunate that it should 
ever have been suggested. You can’t 
wipe out or curtail an industry, or indus- 
tries, without eliminating jobs—and “jobs 
is what we jest ain’t got any too many 
of.” So, before we start to boycott or 
attempt otherwise to cripple any legiti- 
mate industry, let us first attempt to fig- 
ure out how many jobs the success of the 
crusade would eliminate, and just what 
proportion of those destroyed jobs we, in- 
dividually or our families, are willing to 
resign for the good of the ‘cause. 





Tells Some of the Ways 
In Which Uncle Sam 
Can Help You 


HEN A LOGGER showed you (if 

he did—but maybe you took his 

word for it) Paul Bunyan’s 25- 

block long stove, this design for living 
gave you an idea of the size of the man 
whose pancakes it cooked. And in the 
same way you get an idea of the great- 
ness of this country by considering the 
machinery that is required to keep “Le- 
viathan” functioning. All the Federal 
Government’s activities are considered in 
« new book, “The Federal Government 
at Your Service,” which aims to tell the 
citizen the numerous ways in which the 
Government can help him, and its list 
of available services is astounding. If you 
are tired of trying to pry a margin out 
of board peddling with which to pay your 
taxes, the book will even tell you how 
to go after a Civil Service job on the re- 
ceiving side. The main part of this vol- 
ume covers 323 pages, and in addition 
there are a bibliography and an index. 
Specially interesting to lumbermen would 
be the sections on “The American Home 
—Home Makers and Consumers, Private 
and Public Housing,” “Business and Gov- 
ernment — Promotion, Regulation of 
Business,” “Using Land and Water— 
Conservation, Recreation.” The Govern- 
ment’s activities in regard to these and 
other matters are all concisely and inter- 
estingly covered, in such a way as to pro- 
vide the citizen with all the information 
he ordinarily needs in regard to his Gov- 
ernment. To these who wish fuller in- 
formation on special subjects, it offers a 
guide to sources. Since the Government 
through the years, and irrespective of 
political party in power, has constantly 
been extending the scope of its contacts 
with business, this is an especially useful 
book to have around when you seek au- 
thoritative information. Substantially 
bound, it is modestly priced at $2.75. 
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CONVENIENT 
PAYMENTS 
Uta 










Window display 
corner; each 
side measures 
thirty inches 


“Small homes”, will occupy the attention of 
the building industry this spring in a nation- 
wide campaign to tell the country’s prospective 
home owners how an attractive modern home 
can now be bought and paid for on an aver- 





One sheet poster for single or group 
display featuring dealer services 





age income. The campaign has the full sup- 
port of the Federal Housing Administration 
and is planned to “break” simultaneously in 
all sections of the country the latter part of 
February. The theme of the new program is 
“Your Family Can Own a Home Like This’”— 
an attractive small home which can be bought 
for about $25 a month or less. The appeal is 
aimed directly at the vast market of potential 
home buyers whose incomes demand a housing 
budget of a dollar a day or less. 

It is expected that manufacturers, dealers, 
realtors, builders, and lending institutions will 
release special promotional pieces based on this 
theme. To support these efforts, the FHA has 
prepared new material, including window dis- 
plays, folders, suggested newspaper advertis- 
ing, radio talks and transcriptions, a motion 
picture short, car cards, etc. Both the display 
material and inerature are available to all deal- 
ers who want to be identified with the national 
small homes program, but it will be sent only 
on direct request. Quantities are limited, and 
it is a matter of “first come, first served” in 
filling requests. 

The window display pieces are designed to 
be used separately and may be adapted to va- 
ried needs and display facilities of individual 
dealers. A one-sheet poster printed in red, 
dark blue, light blue, and green bears the leg- 
end, “Now You Can Own a MODERN 
HOME—Comfortable to live in, Attractive to 
look at, Convenient to pay for”. Colorful tri- 
angular display pieces picture attractive small 
homes with the captions, “A Home to Suit 
Your Income”, “Convenient Payments Like 
Rent”. Two small streamers, printed in color, 
complete this adaptable set of window ma- 
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Red, light blue, 
dark blue and 
green colors in 
corner display 










terial which will enable dealers to create at- 
tractive displays built around their own prod- 
ucts and services. In all this material the 
word “Small” is not emphasized in connection 
with these homes. The emphasis is placed on 
an attractive, convenient, modern home which 
can be paid for conveniently with small monthly 
payments. 

Specimen newspaper advertisements repeat- 
ing the theme are also prepared by FHA for 
dealer use. These are mailed in proof form 
to local newspapers who will be supplied with 
mats of the art work on request. A folder 
for distribution by dealers to prospects in the 
store, home, and elsewhere repeats the basic 
message, “Your Family Can Own a Home 
Like This—$25 a month.” Printed in attrac- 
tive colors, it explains briefly how a family 
of moderate income may own a home with a 
small amount down and monthly payments of 
about $25, including principal payment, inter- 
est, taxes, and insurance. 

A new FHA car card bearing the same 
theme will appear during the spring months 
in approximately 100,000 buses, street cars, etc., 
throughout the country. Special radio pro- 
grams are being arranged locally by all State 
and District offices of FHA. In addition, 
manufacturers, dealers, and others will be pro- 
vided upon request with scripts and commercial 





Folder for dealer distribution. Ex- 
plains how family of moderate in- 
come may own a home 





announcements by which they may tie in their 
own merchandise or services with the small 
homes campaign. 

A new Technicolor movie, “Home of Today” 
pictures attractive small homes and offers dra- 
matic proof of what the average family may 
obtain today in design, construction, and financ- 
ing terms. This film is being released to local 
theatres and will continue to be shown during 
the spring building months. Local theatre ex- 
hibitors should be consulted for information 
about dates of showings, and local newspaper 
advertising used to capitalize on the showings. 
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Kansas City, Mo., 
Feb. 5.—Although the 
thermometer was 
shrinking into its over- 
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Norton, Kan.; 
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shoes, the 52nd annual 
convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, held in the 
Kansas City Municipal Auditorium Jan. 24-26, 
weighed in with an attendance that was better 
than average, the final count showing 2,107 reg- 
istered. Members from the four States re- 
mained through the three days and filled the 
Little Theatre at every session. Visitors and 
speakers were present from many States; and 
the exhibits in the big display hall were, if pos- 
sible, more elaborate, ingenious and educational 
than ever before. Secretary-Manager E. E. 
Woods and his committee succeeded as usual 
in offering a carefully balanced program; deal- 
ing with technical aspects of business, public 
affairs and inspirational subjects. 

Following the invocation by the Rev. Walter 
H. North, of the Country Club Congregational 
Church, and the address of welcome by Webster 
Townley, vice president of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, President L. T. Metz, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., launched the first session 
with his official address. He expressed the 
thanks of the association to Secretary-Manager 
Woods and his staff and mentioned that in 24 
years the Traffic Department, now under the 
direction of J. E. Johnston, had gotten refunds 
of $425,000 for the members through auditing 
freight bills and filing claims. The association 
is a service agency; and one of the recently in- 
stalled services is field work. Prospects for 
1940, President Metz said, were good. At pres- 
ent the cost of residences is some 20 percent 
less than five or ten years ago, and the quality 
and efficiency of these buildings are much 
higher. There is likely to be some price in- 
flation due to the European war; so dealers are 
justified in urging customers to build now, be- 
fore prices advance and while they can secure 
this best of all stabilizing investments at the 
present prices. In this connection it is increas- 
ingly important that dealers really know their 
costs and realize that cuts in prices come di- 
rectly out of profits. It is fortunate that deal- 
ers are realizing that while they must make a 
profit to stay in business they are giving more 
weight to the directing thought of being build- 
ers; really adding to the stabilizing wealth in 
the hands of the masses of the people. The 
president closed with an earnest tribute to 
Americanism. 


Secretary Surveys Situation 


Secretary-Manager Woods in his_ report 
named especially the changes which have ap- 
peared in the industry during the past decade. 
The high point of the building industry came 
in 1928, with a total of seven billion dollars, 
and the low point in 1933, with a total of a 
billion and a quarter. The Department of Labor 
estimates an annual need of 525,000 housing 
units; and since actual construction has been 
much below that figure, and since there are 
4,000,000 houses unfit for habitation or badly 
in need of repair, it is clear that the building 
opportunity is very great. Housing normally 
employs the largest number of workers in in- 
dustry; and the Federal Housing Act was de- 
signed broadly to return a major industry to 
its normal stride. The situation is stacked in 
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favor of the lumberman; large accumulations of 
money in savings accounts, thousands of people 
needing homes and hoping for economic secur- 
ity, insured mortgages, plans set to fit the needs 
of the low-income bracket, low building prices, 
high intrinsic value of the new homes and deal- 
ers trained in sound promotion and _ service 
methods. 

The past ten years, the secretary pointed out, 
have seen changes that could not have been an- 
ticipated and would not have been believed. 
Trucking of lumber for long distances, estab- 
lishment of large cash-and-carry. yards and the 
like, have forced direct changes in traditional 
lumber merchandising. Dealers have become 
building-material merchants, and more than half 
their sales are of goods other than lumber. They 
make daily use of the radio and have initiated 





E. E. WOODS, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Secretary-Manager 


ROY GAITHER, 
Altus, Okla.; 
lst Vice President 


installment sales. Some are offering architec- 
tural services and take contracts to furnish the 
complete unit. These things would have been 
incredible ten years ago. 

The association has employed Charles S. 
Sifers as field man; and this field work is the 
most important addition to the service during 
the year. There are more counties in the four 
States than there are days in the year; a fact 
which makes it impossible for the Secretary to 
handle field work without this additional help. 
Manufacturers have aided in preparing a spe- 
cial sales course for retail dealers. When deal- 
ers demonstrate their ability to bring building 
materials from manufacturer to consumer, most 
problems of distribution will be solved. “Armed 
with facts and figures,” the Secretary said in 
conclusion, “sales can be made that otherwise 
would be lost, and it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that you will have the lasting gratitude of 
those who follow your counsel.” 


The Miracle of Plywood 


W. E. Difford, managing director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, in discussing 
his product in connection with the low-cost 
housing field, declared that plywood is the 
miracle of the building-material world. Some 
5,000 uses for it have been developed. The de- 
cline in building that began in 1926 led many 
agencies and many promoters of special ma- 
terials to experiment in the pre-fabrication field 
in the hope of developing a low-cost house. 
Many ideas were tried, each developed about 
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“Southwestern” Summons Its 
Loyal Clans Once More! 


some special patent. Plywood people knew 
they must work out a method on which they 
held the patent or which was not patented at 
all and that they must sell through the local 
lumber dealer. By means of section models 
Mr. Difford illustrated the building of this 
special house, showing corners, interlocking 
joints and the like. This is not “cheap” con- 
struction. It is “best” construction that will 
eventually save the owner money. 

The final number of the first session was an 
inspirational address delivered by H. Roe Bartle, 
Scout executive, Boy Scouts of America, on 
the subject, “Marching Forward in 1940.” 

Before adjournment, the president appointed 
the committee on resolutions, Fred D. Bolman, 
Leavenworth, Kan., chairman; the committee 
on necrology, J. W. Berry, Manhattan, Kan., 
chairman; and the committee on nominations, 
Charles R. Black, Corning, Ark., chairman. 

At the opening of the Thursday morning ses- 
sion the secretary read telegrams of greetings 
from J. W. Deal, Denver; C. A. Pickett, sec- 
retary-manager of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The secretary introduced J. R. Proctor, of 
California, Mo., who has been a member of the 
association for 44 years and, in that length of 
time, has missed but two conventions. Mr. 
Proctor proved to a delighted audience that he 
still has his old-time skill as a story teller. 
Among other guests introduced were Phil 
Runion, secretary of the Nebraska’ Lumber 
Merchants Association, Roy Finley, president of 
the Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, Roy 
Gaither, and Mr. and Mrs. Tim O’Brien. 


Asphalt Roofing Is Topic 


Before beginning his address on “Asphalt 
Roofing—From the Point of View of the Con- 
sumer and Dealer,” J. S. Bryant, managing di- 
rector of the Asphalt Shingle and Roofing In- 
stitute, commented at some length on the Mer- 
chandising Institute of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and described the 
working out of “Tested Selling Methods,” de- 
signed to aid retailers in yards of all sizes to 
improve their selling technique. Mr. Bryant 
declared it was the most constructive effort ever 
made by the National organization. 

Mr. Bryant said that asphalt is one of the 
oldest and yet one of the newest of building ma- 
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Dealers From Four States (Arkansas, Kansas, 


Missouri and Oklahoma ) Rally For 52nd Annual 
Convention--2,107 Register Attendance 


terials. Asphalt roofing is about as old as the 
automobile. It has remarkable versatility, and 
it has, through its scale of colors, taken the 
art of decoration’ to the-exterior of the house. 
The speaker mentioned statistics to indicate the 
large place it has taken as a roofing material 
and said that constant research is bringing it 
to still higher levels of usefulness. Asphalt 
roofing has introduced outside selling to the 
dealer and by its attractive appearance has car- 
ried roofing sales beyond utility needs and has 
added the factor of buying for beauty. It is 
supported by general advertising and during the 
hard years proved itself depression proof. It 
gives the dealer the opportunity to specialize his 
roofing business and offers him companion sales. 


Ludwig Is a Star Speaker 


Fred H. Ludwig, president of the Merritt 
Lumber Yards, Inc., Reading, Pa., and widely 
known convention speaker, concluded the second 
session with his address on “Highlights and 
Headlines.” Mr. Ludwig’s addresses this sea- 
son have been reported extensively, and this 
account will mention but a few points. Motor 
car sales increased last year 45 percent more 
than did store sales. The reason is, we don’t 
take our sales and services to our customers. A 
motor car depreciates rapidly ; a house but about 
two percent a year. The owner doesn’t know 
his house depreciates at all, because we haven’t 
told him. Why not persuade him to set aside 
two percent annually in a sinking fund? Then 
he could change to a new and more suitable 
house every ten or fifteen years. Population 
increases are slowing down, but there are just 
as many families; and it is the family that 
needs housing. A smaller family needs a dif- 
ferent kind of house. One-third of the people 
are under eighteen. How soon should we take 
account of young people as sales prospects? 
They influence a large percentage of all pur- 
chases. Building influences the employment of 
many people not directly employed by it. If 
we created jobs for a million people in build- 
ing we would put three and a half million peo- 
ple back to work. Savings have reached an 
all-time high. In an industry which has much 
to offer, we do little about offering these things 
to the public. Nothing worth while is easy; 


and it is up to us to do this job. 
Roger Finkbine, president of the National 
association, opened the Thursday afternoon ses- 
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sion with his inspiring address, “A Message 
From Your National Association.” This ad- 
dress, too, has been reported in connection with 
other Conventions.---Mte.Finkbine outlined the 


‘work of the association at’ “Washington, men- 


tioning work with Congress and various bu- 
reaus. He described the Merchandising Insti- 
tute and also the methods brought together 
under the title, “Tested Selling Methods.” He 
mentioned the efforts made to educate all deal- 
ers in the construction of low-cost houses, 
especially for the great number of people - 
formerly passed over as having too limited 
resources to build. The retailer is regaining 
his rightful place. He is becoming an author- 
ity on all phases of building, and he is asked to 
do the entire job. In learning to do this job, 
he can look to the National association just as 





CHAS. R. BLACK, 
Corning, Ark.; 
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OTTO LIEBER, JR., 
Neenah, Wis.; 
“Hustling”’ 


general business looks to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Address Is Packed with Good Ideas 


Otto Lieber, Jr., of Neenah, Wis., delivered 
the address that is making him famous among 
lumbermen the country over: “Twenty-two 
Years of Hustling.” Mr. Lieber is a propon- 
ent and one of the highly successful practition- 
ers of the idea that success in the business turns 
upon up-to-the-minute service and salesmanship. 
The average household has $400 a year above 
bare necessities, and countless businesses are 
struggling to get it. If dealers fail in proper 
selling and service, houses will not be built. A 
business is not entitled to trade merely on the 
basis of investment, but rather on the basis of 
intelligent selling. This involves trained help- 
ers, reasonable policies, goods and financing 
fitted to the customer. Mr. Lieber described 
his methods of finding prospects, agreeing on 
plans and closing dealers. The person at the 
front desk is highly important; should know 
all the stock and services, should be cheerful 
and friendly, should be trained in selling over- 
the-counter goods. The store windows should 
be clean, for people judge the inside from the 
outside appearance. Displays should be in front 
and frequently changed. Unit prices should be 
quoted rather than prices by the thousand feet, 
for the unit price is the customer’s language. 
Nationally advertised goods are easiest sold, 
and the advertisers are helping create markets 
for the dealer. The contractor can be fitted 


into the pattern, but it 
isn’t smart to rely upon 
him to do your selling. 
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You can sell his serv- 
ices with your goods. 
Mr. Lieber urged the reading of trade jour- 
nals and the making up of a building library 
of clippings pasted into appropriate books. 
Prices should be plainly marked on over-the- 
counter goods. Pay good wages, build up young 
men, hold sales contests, train drivers to bring 
in reports of prospective sales. The Lieber 
company put out a canvasser who knew can- 
vassing but did not know lumber. It was his 
work to bring in leads. He got into 1,866 
houses, and his work resulted in $36,000 in 
new business. The company holds a farm party 
each year, gives out prizes and manages in this 
way to have each farmer bring in his own 
prospect list. The company develops new busi- 
ness rather than trying to take business from 
competitors. The old-timer tries to make a 
profit on buying; the new-timer on selling. 
It is smart for the boss to call at jobs while 
they are in progress, to put on overalls and 
work in the yard a day or two each month, 
to take part in civic affairs, to go to church 
and to refrain from knocking competitors. 


Speaks in Name of Business 





The concluding address of the third session 
was delivered by Ralph W. Carney, of the 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kan., 
on the subject, “A Business Man Speaks Up.” 
He stated that the twenty-year future of busi- 
ness would be. determined this year. He pro- 
tested that his was not a political address; that 
he took no sides as among genuine political 
parties. But he added that no one seemed to 
be speaking for business. His address was a 
torrential indictment of the New Deal and the 
labor movement as together forcing business 
toward bankruptcy. Business grew because of 
freedom to expand, and business created all 
the wealth of this country in the years before 
it was regimented. Mr. Carney stated he had 
only sympathy for the idea of assisting those 
genuinely in need, and he approved the basic 
idea of collective bargaining for labor. But 
he does object strenuously to labor organiza- 
tions and governmental theories whose objec- 
tives are creating a new and strange economic 
system. 

Following Mr. Carney’s address the FHA 
showed the technicolor film, “Houses of the 
Present.” 


The fourth session, Friday forenoon, opened 
with a discussion of truckers and trucking for 


hire. 
Trucks Are Here to Stay 


D. J. Fair, widely known lumberman of 
Sterling, Kan., is a member of the Kansas 
highway commission. Responding to a request 
for an informal statement, Mr. Fair said that 
trucks are here; and while they can be regu- 
lated they can hardly be attacked successfully 
by lumbermen on the theory that they are 
making lumber retailing difficult. They can 
not be stopped in this way. Truck traffic is 
making a place for itself; so big a place that 
eastern highways are being rerouted and re- 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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No. |—Showing office, display room, and wallboard warehouse exterior, of Rock Island Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


An Outstanding Nebraska Yard 


| Awarded Second Prize, for Accompanying Description and Photographs, in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Contest | 


On this and the opposite page are re- 
produced photographs bringing out some 
of the strong points of the new plant of 
the Rock Island Lumber Co., 720 North 
17th Street, Lincoln, Neb., completed 
about June 1, 1939, at which time a three- 
days opening was held. In supplying the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with _photo- 
graphs and data, B. A. Krienke, manager 
of the yard, said: 

“\We believe we have one of the most 
modern, up-to-the-minute lumber sales 





No. 2—North half of main lobby and 
office, showing very attractive display 
of paint 





stores; and as convenient and compact a 
storage warehouse as it is possible to 
build to accommodate present building 
stocks.” 

Descriptions relating to the accompany- 
ing pictures, in numerical order, from No. 
1 to No. 10, corresponding to the num- 
bers printed in connection with each pic- 
ture, were furnished, as follows: 

No. 1—Showing office, display room and 
wallboard warehouse exterior. Both the 
Rock Island Lumber Co. sign and the 
paint sign beneath it are neon lighted, 
making a very fine display at night. They 
are automatically equipped to turn off and 
on at any desired time. 





No. 2—Depicts the north half of the 


main lobby and office, and shows a very 


attractive paint display, properly lighted 
at all times; as well as a very convenient 





scales control, and convenient location for 
scales to be operated by the desk man. 


No. 3—Shows the south half of main 
lobby and office, depicting, first, the re- 
ception room, with comfortable chairs, and 
furnished with table on which there are 


displayed building plan books and build- 





ing literature. Also, note miniature house 
display, showing various types of houses 
with price tag for monthly payment for 
building, which display is lighted at night 


and makes a very attractive display from 
the street. Then, the private offices are 
shown. The hardware display rack was 
not completely filled at the time this pic- 
ture was taken. 

(In pictures No. 2 and 3 will be noted 
the effects obtained in the use of Nu-Wood, 
using the large sheets in the main lobby 
for side walls and the beveled ceiling. 
whereas in the private offices, beveled 
plank was used vertically in one and hori- 
zontally in the other.) 


No. 4—Shows the position of scale plat- 
form, with ample driveway, still not in- 
terfering with the main driveway. 


No. 5—Shows the lumber storage sheds 
and driveway. It will be noted that stocks 
are a bit low, still one notices the neatness 
of the piles. The principal feature of this 
shed is the fact that it was built for a 
thoroughly analyzed stock. When stocks 
are complete, every bin is full, with no 
waste space, making for a very compact, 
convenient storage shed. 








No. 3—South half of main lobby and 
office, showing reception room, with 
comfortable fittings 
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No. 6—Shows our wallboard warehouse 
interior, with ample room for all kinds of 
wallboard and insulation board. 


No. 7—Shows lumber piled in bins, de- 
picting the fact of a minimum of waste 
room and neatness of piling, on which we 
are insistent. 


(Cut No. 10) 


Trucks, painted blue 
and white, are kept 
clean and bright. Cut 
also shows sand and 
gravel storage, and 
some coal 


No. 8—-Shows car spotted for the un- 
loading of lumber. 


No. 9—Shows car spotted on our own 
spur at the cement and plaster dock, mak- 
ing it possible for us to unload these heavy 
commodities directly into the proper 
warehouse. 

(Unloading of lumber is done with an 
automatic conveyor from car spotted as 
shown in picture No, 8. We regret that 
we do not have a picture showing the 
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unloading operation. All lumber is piled 
directly from the car into the bins, elim- 
inating rehandling and the chances of 
lumber becoming dirty and crooked while 
lying out in an alley.) 

No. 10—Shows one of our trucks, which 
by the way, are painted blue and white, 


a 
COAL LUMBER | PAIN! 


Brecon. 


and they are kept clean and bright. Also, 
this picture shows our sand and gravel 
storage and a small section of our coal 
storage. 


Key to cuts below. Top—Nos. 4 and 
5. Center—Nos. 6 and 7. Bottom 
—Nos. 8 and 9. See correspond- 
ingly numbered descriptions in the 
accompanying story 
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A feature of which we have no picture, 
but which we believe essential to a mod- 
ern lumber store, is our display room to 
the rear of, and adjoining, the main lobby 
and office; which display room is very 
nicely appointed and in which we en- 
deavor to show, in an attractive way, a 
sample of every item we carry in stock. 


Selects Government Publica- 
tions of Interest to Retailers 


A useful list of Government publications, 
selected for their interest to architects, builders, 
engineers and retail lumbermen, has been issued 
by and is available free from the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. This and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S list of literature 
available from lumber trade associations would 
be valuable supplements to the general catalog 
of more comprehensive treatises on all phases 
of the forest products industries that is avail- 
able from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These 
three lists include practically all publications of 
importance to the retail dealer, and furnish 
guidance to sources of information of use in 
meeting everyday problems; and in connection 
with study classes in the merchandising of lum- 
ber. The new list of Government publications 
is classified into those dealing with fungous 
defects in forest products; growth, structure 
and identification of wood; manufacture and 
grading of lumber; mechanical properties and 
structural uses of wood; seasoning; preserva- 
tion; miscellaneous. 
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GLENN SWEET, 
Elmira, N. Y.; 
Treasurer 


F. H. HINCKLEY, Ww. 
Yarmouthport, Mass.; 
President 


(A report of the opening session of the forty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen's Association appeared on page forty- 
two of the Jan. 27 issue of the American Lumber- 
man—Editor.) 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Due to the skill- 
ful planning of the convention committee of 
twenty, headed by F. Howard Hinckley of 
Massachusetts, and the unmatchable force of its 
manager, Paul S. Collier, the forty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, with an attendance 
record of 2600, reflected at every stage the pur- 
pose to follow its slogan, “Forward In 740.” 
The spirit of the entire convention was ex- 
emplified in one of the closing addresses at the 
Jan. 25 afternoon session, made by Walter D. 
Fuller of Philadelphia, president of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., who declared, “The decade of the 
’30’s was tough. Let us forget about it for we 
are going into the °40’s upon a greatly im- 
proved basis. The ’30’s are behind us. Your 
slogan ‘Forward in 40,’ was well chosen. 
Already we are moving steadily in that direc- 
tion. 


Wrong Road Followed Too Long 


The keynote address at the opening session, 
Jan. 23, by that sterling exponent of the Golden 
Rule in business, Fred Ludwig, Reading, Pa., 
used “The Road to Damascus,” to illustrate his 
point that “if the lumber industry is to move 
in the right direction, it must pick and use the 
road leading back toward prosperity.” He in- 


sisted that business and Government have been 
on the wrong road much too long. 
Roy Wenzlick, of St. Louis, real estate an- 





B. F. HOWE, Acushnet Saw Mills Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and ANTHONY A. LABOUTE of 
Davenport Peters Co., Boston, hold a tete-a-tete 
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Northeasterners Pro 
vention Slogan: 


alyst, who had appeared at the three previous 
annuals, directed attention to the fact that his 
prediction one year ago was for a 40 percent 
increase in residential building, while the actual 
figure went to 52 percent. “There will be a 
further gain of 5 to 15 percent in 1940. The 
essentials for a real building boom have not 
taken shape,’ he said. In answer to a ques- 
tion by Hubert Hawkins, of Worcester, Mass., 
he was willing to predict a building boom in 
the early 40’s, to reach the peak of activity in 
1945. As to the effect upon real estate values 
of present “slum clearance” activities, there was 
plenty of evidence that building costs had been 
boosted while the rental value of properties had 
been pushed down, he said. 

The program for the morning of Jan. 24, 
was divided into two group sessions, with 
session A devoted to the problems of manage- 
ment, and session B to the “Selling Problems 





George R. Ainsworth, retiring president, is seen 
talking to a friend 


of the Small Town Dealer,” discussed by ex- 
perts in retail merchandising. 

The session started with a stirring address 
by Mrs. Bess Gearheart Morrison, Lincoln, 
Neb., in the course of which she outlined “What 
a Woman Thinks of the Lumber Business.” 
An experienced platform speaker, she held the 
clesest attention of her audience as she en- 
larged upon the point that 85 to 95 percent of 
the decisions to build homes come from women. 


Playlet Carries Vital Message 


The convention hall was crowded when cur- 
tains were drawn on the stage at the end of the 
room, to reveal the cast of characters in a play- 
let that had been sketched by Max Critchfield, 
and adapted to the title, “Broadbottom Sees 
the Sunshine,” by Robert C. Pepper, Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., long 
identified with local theatricals in his home 
city. Mr. Pepper, as Broadbottom, the local 
lumber dealer, discovers that “Tested Selling 
Methods” has gone several jumps ahead of his 
rural conception of lumber merchandising to the 
home owner. Others in the cast were an office 
stooge, R. B. Cowles, who undertook to prove 
that tested selling methods are best; Norman 
Mason, as the home buyer; Vernon ‘Hawkins, 
as the carpenter and contractor; and “fohn C. 
Barry, an inebriate, who doesn’t like Broad- 
bottom’s brand of salesmanship. The stage 
craft was superb. 

A talk on, “Skillful Selling,” by C. I. Chey- 
ney, Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., 
urged a better selling job by retail dealers, with 
unit selling of the home, and the application 
of Tested Selling Methods as the answer. 

Adolph Korper, Capitol City Lumber Co.. 
Hartford, Conn., announced that more than 500 
members of the association and their key work- 


ers and employees, had completed the course 
in “Tested Selling Methods,” and had been 
awarded certificates. The latest group of win- 
ners was announced by Mr. Korper, and each 
was roundly cheered as he came forward to re- 
ceive the coveted parchment. 


Dealer Tells How He Does Unit Selling 


James H. (Jim) Kimball, Hingham, Mass., 
ran true to form as a humorist up to a certain 
point, when he switched to the more serious 
side to tell the convention how he had made 
practical use of the plan for unit or package 
selling of homes. He purchased a plot of shore 
front land upon which he built eight houses, 
and all were sold before completion, at $6500 
to $7500. In selling them himself, he credited 
his bank account with the usual broker’s com- 
mission. He stated that he would complete 
three more homes by early spring. 

The Jan. 25 morning session opened with 
Vice President Norman P. Mason in the chair. 
First in order was the presentation of the work 
of the committee on resolutions, by its chair- 
man, Andrew H. Dykes. The “Necrology” res¢ 
lution listed a total of thirty-five members who 
had passed away within the year. The entire 
convention stood during the reading. 

There followed a scientific discussion of the 
“Do’s and Dont’s of Air Conditioning” by 
W. H. Carrier, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The next speaker was Charles R. Wiers of the 
DeLong (hook and eye) Co., of Philadelphia 
who, by means of a series of copies of letters, 
showed the right and the wrong way of writing 
business letters to create new, or cement old 
friendships. 


President Ainsworth resumed direction of the 
Jan. 25 afternoon program. He _ introduced 
three speakers of outstanding achievement in 
their respective fields: Hays McFarland, adver- 
tising counsel to the Celotex Corp.; Walter D. 
Fuller president of Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, and Glenn Frank, former presi- 
dent of University of Wisconsin. Mr. McFar- 
land outlined the psychology which guides the 
creation of effective advertising appeal, whiie 
Mr. Fuller as chairman of the “Job Mobiliza- 
tion Campaign” in Pennsylvania, outlined the 
ways, means and results of that campaign that 
had placed 15,000 men in permanent jobs since 
November, 1939. “Get the idle back to work 





J. W. SMITH of the Corning (N. Y.) Building Co., 
Inc., inspecting one of the model houses in the 
American Lumberman exhibit 
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pose to Follow Con- 


“Forward in 40” 


and off the relief rolls, and you have taken a 
long step in the march back toward a return 
of prosperity. The decade of the ’30’s has been 
tough. We are moving into the decade of the 
‘40's with new hope and courage,” declared the 
publisher. The address of Glenn Frank was fol- 
lowed with keen interest and approval by an 
audience which filled all available space in the 
convention hall. An uncompromising foe of 
the so-called “New Deal,” he prefaced his ad- 
dress with the statement that his talk would be 
non-partisan and non-political; that his an- 
nounced subject: “The Bulwark of Democracy,” 
would be changed to “Give Business a Break.” 
He proceeded in a scholarly manner to outline 
the industrial and economic trends of the past 
decade which have brought retrogression rather 





In earnest conversation, left to right, are: SPENCER 

D. BALDWIN, Baldwin Lumber-Junction Milling, 

Inc., Jersey City, N. J.; and S. B. MILLER and 

JOSEPH CRAMER, president and secretary, re- 

of the Greater New York Lumber 
Dealers Association 


spectively, 


than advancement to practically every line of 
human endeavor. His address was punctuated by 
frequent outbursts of applause. 


New Officers Elected 


For the committee on nomination of officers, 
Chairman J. G. Venter, New Haven, Conn., 
presented the following slate, which was unani- 
mously confirmed : 

President — F. Howard Hinckley, John 
Hinckley & Son Co., Yarmouthport, Mass. 


lst Vice President—J. A. Detweiler, Ex- 
change Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

2nd Vice President—Lester R. Stewart, 
Scarsdale Supply Co., Scarsdale, N. Y, 

3rd Vice President—Norman P. Mason, Wm. 
P. Proctor Co., N. Chelmsford, Mass. 

4th Vice President—J. Francis Smith, J. E. 
Smith & Co., Ine., Waterbury, Conn. 


Treasurer—W. Glenn Sweet, Harris, Mc- 
Henry & Baker Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


The newcomer in the list of vice presidents 
was J. Francis Smith, and the new names 
added to the board of directors for the three- 
year term included: K. B. Schotte of Am- 
sterdam; J. M. Cheney, Biddeford, Maine; 
L. N. Whissel, Buffalo; George C. Shaler, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Douglas Weston, 
Olean, N. Y. The complete board for 1940 
follows: 

Term expires 1940: Chauncey K. Conklin, 
Conklin & Strong, Warwick, N. Y.; Frank H. 
Morin, Morin Brothers, Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; 
Frank S. Davis, Davis & Bradford Lumber 
Co., E. Hartford, Conn.; Jason T. Bickford, 
Tolles-Bickford Lbr. Co., Nashua, N. H.; Jerry 
Hayes, Caldbeck-Cosgrove Lbr. Co., St. Johns- 





bury, Vt.; Sam B. Collins, S. W. Collins Co., 
Caribou, Maine; Robert H. Champlin, Champ- 
lin Lumber Co., Inc., West Warwick, R. L.; 
Willard F. Terrill, Meriden Lumber Co., Meri- 
den, Conn.; Joshua A. Nickerson, Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Chatham, Mass. 

Term expires 1941: Andrew H. Dykes, 
Dykes Lumber Co., New York City; Edmund 
A. Roy, J. G. Roy Lumber Co., Chicopee, 
Mass.; Earll Clum, Ramapo Valley Coal & 
Lumber Co., Sloatsburg, N. Y.; Stanley M. 
Cox, Nassau-Suffolk Lbr. & Supply Co., 
Amityville, N. Y.; Howard S. Brower, Brower 
Lumber Co., Hempstead, N. Y. 

Term expires 1942: Chester T. Hubbell, 
Cc. T. Hubbell & Co., Albany; N. Y.; EK. B. 
Schotte, Grieme Lumber & Supply Co., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.; Howard G. Chapman, Chap- 
man Lumber Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. M. 
Cheney, Diamond Match Co., Biddeford, 
Maine; L. N. Whissel, L. N. Whissel Lumber 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; George C. Shaler, Wil- 
bur Co., Inec., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Douglas 
Weston, A. Weston Lumber Co., Olean, N. Y. 

President Hinckley was escorted to the plat- 
form and formally accepted the office, urging 
that the officers and members co-operate with 
him in the conduct of the affairs of the associa- 
tion, and pledging his unremitting efforts to 
maintain the high standards of service and ac- 
complishments set for him by his predecessors 
in this important office. 


Retiring President Given Watch 


At this point ex-President John C. Barry, 
Portland, Conn., came to the platform to ad- 
dress the retiring president, George R. Ains- 
worth. Declaring that he had filled the office 
with dignity and a fine brand of commercial 
integrity, Mr. Barry said that his co-workers 
in the association desired to mark the com- 
pletion of this fine job as president with a fitting 
memento of the occasion, and presented Mr. 
Ainsworth with a gold watch suitably in- 
scribed. 

The highlights of this very successful “For- 
ward in ’40,” convention are outlined above, 
and in the previous issue of this publication of 
Jan. 27, on page 42. Additional features in- 


cluded the Old Guard dinner on Jan. 22, break- 
fast and luncheon sessions on Jan. 23, 24 and 
25, lead by prominent speakers upon vitally im- 





The cast for the playlet, "Broadbottom Sees the Sunshine," is shown here left to right: R. C. PEPPER, 
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NORMAN P. MASON, 
No. Chelmsford, Mass.; 
3rd Vice Pres. 


J. F. SMITH, 
Waterbury, Conn.; 
4th Vice Pres. 


portant trade topics; the annual dinner, dance 
and entertainment on the evening of Jan. 24, 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania’s “Manhattan Room, 
with an after-convention theatre party Jan. 25, 
at the Music Box, featuring ‘The Man Who 
Came to Dinner.’ ” 


Resolutions of the Convention 


Resolutions were passed to the effect that: 
the association seek the co-operation of other 
associations in the building field and the 
FHA in urging Congress to amend Class 3 of 
Title I to permit a maximum loan of $3,000 
instead of $2,500; State legislators be re- 
quested to support legislation providing mod- 
ern and fair foreclosure laws; the industry 
promote the sale of character marked hard- 
wood flooring; the FHA regulations be re- 
vised so that full advantage of the poten- 
tial benefits of the program can be taken; 
the Timber Salvage Administration be 
thanked for work with the industry in mar- 
keting the New England hurricane lumber; 
the Northeastern Homes Foundation be sup- 
ported; the members continue to urge the 
use of grade marked lumber; members co- 
operate in their communities with the Na- 
tional Small Homes Demonstration move- 
ment; retailers sell grademarked Northeast- 
ern lumber in addition to other grade marked 
species; the association renewed its endorse- 
ment of the Merchandising Institute; manu- 
facturers be thanked for aiding in directing 
public attention to the service rendered by 
local retail lumber dealers; families of de- 
ceased members be sent the sympathy of the 
association; exhibitors, officers, the press and 
speakers be thanked for their co-operation 
in making the convention successful. 





: Fae 


Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass.; VERNON HAWKINS, Hawkins Lumber & Warehouse 

Co., Inc., Boston; ROBERT B. COWLES, Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass.; N. P. MASON, 

William P. Proctor Co., North Chelmsford, Mass.: MAX CRITCHFIELD, Lead Industries, New York City, 
and JOHN C. BARRY, Strong & Hale: Lumber Co., Inc., Portland, Conn. 
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“Millwork ?” 

Yes! What about millwork? What can 
you make it do for you? 

Millwork,” P. E. Jepson, proprietor 
of the lumber company bearing his name 
in Macon, Mo., replied, “millwork prop- 
erly displayed, because it is an almost 
finished piece of work, can be used to 
induce a customer to remodel. Or, it can 
be used to raise the general tone of a 
newly proposed house, increasing the 
value of the house and the quality of the 
other material that goes into it. 

“Furthermore, millwork displayed or 
installed in lumber offices and show rooms 
can be used along with closet, kitchen and 
bathroom displays to interest women. 

“Houses are built for women. But 
women are only interested in something 
they can see as a complete unit. They 
aren't trained to mentally project a stack 
of 2x4’s into a framework for a house. 
Displays that they can see as a unit, such 
as window models they can operate, or 
complete doors, entrances, and arches in 
finished form do excite their interest. 

“Furthermore, it is apparent that mod- 
ern millwork is easier to clean. 

“No remodeling job, today, can accom- 
plish much without the appropriate appli- 
cation of new millwork. An old house 
looks pretty good to the residents until 
they see how modern entrances, windows 
and trim have transformed their next 
door neighbor’s house. Then they realize 
how out-of-keeping their old house is, and 
get the urge to remodel. 

“That urge can be stimulated first by 
a good show window and a display room. 
I know how handicapped this office is 


This very fine old stair- 
case, though beautiful, 
will soon be replaced by 
a more modern treat- 
ment. New millwork will 
constitute a large part 
of the remodeling work 


Above: P. E. Jep- 
son, P. E. Jepson 
Lumber Co., Ma- 
con, Mo. Right: An 
example of a mod- 
ern window and 
baseboard, and at 
the extreme right, 
an example of 
older type millwork 
which is soon to be 
replaced by up-to- 
date millwork. P. E. 
Jepson Lumber Co. 
will furnish the ma- 
terials on the job 
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now. That’s why I’m going to remodel 
and build a show room and a display 
window. 

“Why, not long ago I hung a cabinet 
on the wall just over my desk and imme- 
diately sold it and another one like it, to 
two customers who happened to come 
into my office. 

“A display of some kind will sell any 
other type of millwork.” 

The trend in millwork has changed, in 
Mr. Jepson’s opinion, from seven panel, 
wide doors, to single panel, or slab doors 
built up with veneer; from bric-a-brac 
to plain trim. Narrower doors and 
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Right: A brightly lighted kit- 
chen seen through an arch in 
the hall. Note the correspond- 
ing arch over the window 
flanked by neat cabinets and 
black trim. Rounded arches 
and up-to-date millwork go to- 
gether. Below: Front entrance 
set off by an arch. This type 
of door was smoothly in keep- 
ing with the whole new house 
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Right: Arches, corner 
cabinet, modern win- 
dows, millwork and hard- 
ware in a modern built- 
in kitchen make this an 
ideal woman's workshop 


casings; narrower window casings and 
plainer hardware seem to be a part of the 
modern trend. 

These changes, Mr. Jepson believes, are 
necessary to conform with the public’s 
acceptance of rounded arches and domed 
ceilings in architecture. Both millwork 
and architectural design present a 
smoother, unfrescoed appearance. Frills 
in a streamlined life are “‘out”—to phrase 
it in this decade’s parlance. 

It is not unusual for furnishings, archi- 
tecture and decoration to mirror the life 
of a people during an era. Louis XIV 
furniture did. Empire furniture, stolid 
and heavy, was typical of the era follow- 
ing Napoleon’s time. The cupolas crown- 
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ing our grandfathers’ houses, typified 
their utopian dream of every man the 
master of a mansion or a castle on the 
hill. Our day of pressure, efficiency and 
speed is streamlining our houses, our 
architecture and millwork. 

Mr. Jepson was able to illustrate his 
points adequately with work recently 
accomplished or on the verge of being 
accomplished. The picture of the very 
fine old staircase on the facing page rep- 
resents the latter. That staircase is soon 
to be torn out for that house is to be 
remodeled inside and out. 

Of the two windows shown side-by- 
side, the one on the right illustrates old- 
style windows, casing, and baseboard. It 
is located in the same house as is the 
staircase. The window on the left is a 
section of the front window in a modern 
new home. 

Comparing the old with the new, it is 
obvious that the plain smooth surfaces 
of the modern millwork shown here are 
infinitely easier to keep clean than the old 
style was. There are a lesser number of 
cracks and crevices to catch dust in the 
first place and consequently less time is 
needed to dust or polish. 

Illustrating how well rounded arches; 
modern millwork, doors, windows, cabi- 
nets, trim, and hardware, go together, are 
the three pictures, the two kitchen and 
one front entrance picture, on this page. 
Those pictures were taken in two homes, 
recently completed, and the materials for 
them were furnished by the P. E. Jepson 
Lumber Co. 

“About 7 percent of the company’s 
profit is in millwork sales,” stated Mr. 
Jepson. 
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NORMAN B. COVE, R. 
Lansing, Mich., 
Treasurer 


Cc. RESTRICK, 
Detroit, Mich., 
President 


Celebrating the close of the first year of its 
second half century of existence, the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association met in an- 
nual convention in Detroit on January 31 and 
February 1 and 2. Merchandising and the op- 
portunity it holds for retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers was the keynote of all ses- 
sions. 

Lively interest was manifested from the start 
as a large group attended the opening session 
on Wednesday morning to listen to the annual 
reports of the president, secretary and treas- 
urer. After a greeting from the office of the 
mayor of Detroit, which was responded to by 
Norman B. Cove of Lansing, retiring President 
Frank H. Mather of Jackson, briefly reviewed 
the association’s accomplishments during the 
past year. He stated that the year had been 
successful, and voiced his thanks to the other 
officers, the committees, Secretary Gaines and 
the members for excellent co-operation. 

In closing, Mr. Mather said, “The most im- 
portant job ahead is for each dealer in his own 
town to gain the confidence of the people to 
whom he talks about building a home. 

“It is important for us to remember in re- 
viewing the work of an association like ours 
at the end of any given year, that great changes 
are not brought about over night. They come 
slowly, and progress accumulates. The thing 





HUNTER GAINES, and FRANK H. 
MATHER, retiring president of association 


secretary, 
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MERCHANDISING: 


What lt Means to the Lumberman 


that counts is for the association to keep plug- 
ging.” 

Hunter Gaines, secretary, reviewed the work 
of his office during the year, with particular 
attention to the numerous bulletins sent to the 
members as reminders. Retiring Treasurer Clyde 
A. Fulton of Charlotte read and submitted an 
excellent financial report in exhaustive detail, 
showing the manner in which the association’s 
affairs for the year had been handled with high 
efficiency, and leaving a cash balance on hand. 
The session closed with the appointment of nom- 
inating, resolutions, auditing, legislative and 
trade relations committees. 


The Changing Lumber Picture 


Chairman Mather opened the afternoon ses- 
sion by introducing the first speaker, I. N. 
Tate, St. Paul, Minn., vice president and sec- 
retary, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., whose subject 
was “The Changing Lumber Picture.” 

“Do you know,” asked the speaker, “how 
deeply you are in the lumber business? A large 
part of your investment is in trees you have 
never seen. It is up to you to play a large 
part in determining the right relationship be- 
tween public and privately owned forests, a 
question not yet solved. It was predicted in 
1904 that the supply of trees was nearing an 
end, and the result was serious curtailment of 
the use of lumber. By 1924, because of more 
intelligent use of trees, there were more grow- 
ing than there had been 20 years before. Now, 
forest drain and forest growth are about in 
balance. A reasonable program of re-forestation 
and protection will bring two or three times 
as many trees as we have markets for. Unless 
we find a market for them they are of no use. 
Timber is a crop, and we are working to put 
trees on a sustaining yield. 

“Lumber and lumber use are changing. We 
wrongly assumed that the world knew about 
wood. It doesn’t. Thus, with more trees and 
an export market that has been greatly cur- 
tailed, we have got to tell our story better, 
and find more markets. In ten years we have 
dropped from first to fifth as a lumber ex- 
porter. We have also to keep in mind that 
the future use of trees need not all be in lumber. 
Wood pulp is increasingly important with 
processes for making paper perfected in the 
South where trees grow rapidly. Seventy-six 
percent of all rayon is made from wood pulp. 
Up to date the forty percent of wood that is 
lignin has been wasted. Now there is great 
promise of being able to use lignin in the manu- 
facture of plastics. Automobile and airplane 
bodies are being made of lignin plastics. 


New Market in Small Homes 


“Now, we are getting down to the market 
for small homes. We have the house, but the 
family that should be in it is only faintly con- 
scious of what we have, and how easy it is for 
the family to buy. It is generally conceded that 
465,000 new small homes a year is not enough 
to take care of the demand. On ton of this, 
150,000 homes become 50 years old annually, 
and 50,000 become 75 years old. The market 
is here. 

“T do not believe that absolute minimum 
houses will be required. Henry Ford found 
no demand for the absolute minimum automo- 
bile at $360. The demand was for a car cost- 
ing twice as much. Used cars take care of the 
lowest income bracket, and I think used houses 
can take care of the lowest income bracket also. 
Just the same, we do have the minimum house. 


We have the product, the demand and easy 
financing now more than ever before. Lumber 
has never been as carefully manufactured, 
graded and tested as now. Lumber is not a 
vanishing material, nor does it represent a van- 
ishing or backward industry, or one that is 
migratory. We are now dealing with forest 
product surpluses rather than with forest de- 
pletion. 

“Added to the product, the demand and easy 
financing are the tools of selling in the hands 
of the retailer. The whole future of the lum- 
ber dealer depends on better selling. The tools 
are no good unless they are used. What is re- 
quired is courage, brains, persistence and sales- 
manship. The job is worth doing—let’s do it.” 

The next speaker was Roger S. Finkbine, Des 
Moines, Iowa, president, National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, who spoke about his 
association’s program for 1940. After detailing 
the purposes and activities of the National, Mr. 
Finkbine said, “The only satisfactory solution 
to competitive conditions to-day is intelligent 
selling. Creating the market, however, is not 
enough. It is just as important to educate the 
builders of small homes in ways to do the job 
well as it is to create the market.” 


Elect Association Directors 


New directors of the association were then 
elected as follows: 


District 1, Louis Friedrich, Friedrich Lum- 
ber Co., Rogers City; District 6, Harry Brat- 
tin, Jr., F. J. Brattin & Son, Shepherd; Dis- 
trict 7, Percy Dixon, Lewis Mfg. Co., Bay 
City; District 10, Clyde A. Fulton, Colborn- 
Fulton Lumber Co., Charlotte; District 14, 
Russell Nowels, Nowels Lumber & Coal Co., 
Rochester; District 15, Axel Becker, Wolver- 
ine Lumber & Supply Co., Monroe; District 
17, M. S. Rudisill, Will A. Cavin Co., Sturgis. 


The closing speaker at this session was Roy 
Wenzlick, president, Real Estate Analysts, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., speaking on the effect of the 
war in Europe on real estate and construction 





Since 1795 we have had 57 years 
of depression, 47 years of war, and 
have been off the gold standard 
for 22 years. Still, the 18-year 
cycle of boom peak to boom peak 
has continued uninterruptedly.— 
WENZLICK 











in the United States. Mr. Wenzlick stated that 
he was going to outline trends and suggest how 
they are going to react. Booms and depressions, 
he said, have occurred with unbroken regularity 
at average 18 year intervals between peaks, with 
the time never more than 20 years or less than 
16 years. This, in spite of wars or any other 
influences. Whether changes made in the past 
few years will alter the cycle or not, is debatable, 
but there has been just as much trouble predict- 
ing the recurrence of the cycle at all times since 
it was first noted in 1795. Similar studies in 
other countries show the same cycle. With this 
introduction, and a number of comparisons of 
conditions last September and in August, 1914, 
Mr. Wenzlick said that it appears now that 
the war in Europe will leave the sit-down stage 
this spring. If it does, Germany will perhaps 
appear to be winning and to be getting some 
rather decisive advantages. If the German suc- 
cess continues it will disturb us, because we 
will think that we may be drawn in. Then we 
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ls Convention Keynote and Theme for 
Every Speaker at Michigan Retailers’ 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting 


will see that the allies will win in the long 
run, and we will get stabilization followed by 
price rises. That will stimulate business, and 
by the end of the year, with industrial activity 
on the increase, rents and values will rise, and 
building volume will increase. During 1941 
there will probably be an interruption in the 
rise, but the boom will start then, and perhaps 
reach its peak between 1943 and 1945. 

Mr. Wenzlick devoted about a half-hour to 
answering questions propounded from the floor 
after his address. The session attracted about 
three hundred members who stayed until the 
end. 

On Thursday a combined meeting of old and 
new directors was held, at which the following 
officers were elected for the year: 

President, Robert C. Restrick, 
Lumber Co., Detroit; first 


Restrick 
vice president, 





Softwood consumption per capita 
in the United States was 397 feet 
in 1906; 79 feet in 1932; 155 feet 
in 1937. Better forest products 
and bigger forests to-day need 
wider markets.—TATE 











Clyde A. Fulton, Colborn-Fulton Lumber Co., 
Charlotte; second vice president, W. J. Mer- 
rick, Gaylord; treasurer, Norman B. Cove, 
Lansing. Hunter Gaines was re-appointed 
association secretary. 


Travelling Salesmen Meet 


The annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Michigan Association of the Travelling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen was held 
Thursday noon in connection with’ a lunch. 
Thirty six members were present out of an 
announced active membership of about 180. 
The association is growing, and operated at a 
profit last year. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: 

President, Edward R. Molesworth, manager 
Teachout Sash Door & Glass Co., Detroit; 
vice president, Spencer Meilstrup, Detroit; 
secretary and treasurer, A. C. Blixberg, De- 
troit. 

New directors elected were R. J. Cranston, 
Detroit, three years; C. L. Abney, Detroit, 
two years; and for one year Virgil Leech, 
Detroit; Harry Selonke, Detroit; W. F. Man- 
son, Lansing; A. E. Blom, Royal Oak. 

W. E. Difford, managing director, Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash., was 
the opening speaker Thursday afternoon. High- 
lights of Mr. Difford’s address will be found 
in the account of the Southwestern Lumber- 
mens Association convention elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Difford was followed by Mrs. Bess 
Gearhart Morrison, Lincoln, Neb., using “From 
a Woman’s Viewpoint” as her subject. Mrs. 
Morrison has addressed most of the retail con- 
ventions in the past two or three years, and 
has been quoted in these columns before. 
Fred H. Ludwig, president, Merritt Lumber 
Yards, Inc., Reading, Pa., was the inspirational 
sneaker of the afternoon with the subject “The 
Highlights and Headlines of the Construction 
Industry.” 

“IT take,” said Mr. Ludwig. “a $450 to $600 
depreciation on a two-year old automobile and 
like it. I do not even set up a two percent 
depreciation on my house. If I did, I could 
take the house to a realtor after 10 or 15 years, 
and get a new one with the down payment 
trom the trade-in value of the old one. We 


should get people to realize that houses wear 
out like clothes, suits and automobiles. 

“In 1939 the 1929 home seems very inade- 
quate. We have created a 1940 home, and we 
can get 1940 customers if we go after them. We 
advertise inadequately, spending only one-half 
of one percent of our volume for that purpose. 
A good dry goods merchant spends five and 
one-half percent for advertising in one year.” 


In addition to the possibilities in this “new 
model” market, the speaker said that about 
100,000 houses burn down every year, and de- 
mand replacement. He urged that lumber deal- 
ers find the fire insurance adjusters in their 
communities, and get some of that fire re-build 
business. 

“One man put to work doing building,” said 
Mr. Ludwig, “puts two and one-half other men 
to work making and transporting materials. If 
we get our building program going we can 
take three and one-half million men away from 
the ten million unemployed. 

“Material costs are down—seven percent be- 
low the average for the past 20 years. Inter- 
est rates are low. There is a demand for 
houses. All we have to do is tell our story.” 

Mr. Ludwig then gave a number of illustra- 
tions of what constitutes good and bad selling, 
and of advertising programs designed to influ- 
ence the buying public, tying them up with 
suggestions as to how to use them in the retail 
lumber and building material industry. 

The last speaker of the session was Ralph W. 
Carney, vice president and sales manager, The 
Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Mr. Carney’s speech was forceful and dramatic. 

“Many dealers,” he said, “have come to the 
conclusion that it is foolish to sell a man ma- 
terials for a house, and then not sell him any- 
thing else for fifteen years until he needs a 
remodeling job. Many dealers feel that they 
should share in the monthly budget of the fam- 
ily. Therefore, I am going to talk about sell- 
ing home appliances, and where the weakest 
link in this process lies. The retail lumber 
business is going more and more into home 
appliances, and that is why I am here. 


Sales Clerk Most Important 


“The most important man in all retail mer- 
chandising is the retail clerk. The wholesale 
salesman is an individual fairly well trained by 
the manufacturer, but he cannot get the goods 
off the shelf, and into the hands of the con- 
sumer. The only man who can do that, and 
the only real salesman in the whole picture is 
the man behind the counter who sells to the 
consumer. The others are merely transfer 
agents from the manufacturer to the distributor. 
All the skillful manufacturing and design, 
transportation, handling, warehousing, advertis- 
ing and promotion is no good if the sales clerk 
fails.” 

Mr. Carney gave a number of examples of 
what constitutes good retail selling instead of 
merely waiting upon customers. Too many 
sales clerks “wait” upon customers, the speaker 
said, and whether they “wait” upon them or sell 
them is whether your business is in the red or 
the black. 

“You make no net profit on purchases,” con- 
tinued Mr. Carney. “You make net profit on 
sales only. A sale is when the customer goes 
out of your store with more goods of better 
quality than he expected to buy. 

“Don’t ever let your sales clerk ask your 
customer, ‘Anything else to-day?’ That puts 
the burden on the customer.” 

To illustrate the kind of selling he meant, 
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Mr. Carney gave a dramatic exhibition of how 
to sell an electric iron to a man. The psychol- 
ogy of the sale was to sell the man lower elec- 
tric light bills, fire insurance, and saving on 
burned clothes, and to throw the iron into the 
deal also. 


On Friday morning Alton J. Hager, Lansing, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, pre- 
sented and secured passage of a number of reso- 
lutions, including expressions of appreciation to 
numerous individuals, firms and agencies who 
had contributed to the success of the conven- 
tion. 

Included in the resolutions was one asking 
that the present $2500 limit on Title 1 Class 3 
loans be raised to $3000 in Michigan where it 
is necessary to provide insulation, full heating 
plants and other items on account of climatic 
conditions. It was resolved to petition Congress 
to make that change, and to ask the association 
members to uge their representatives to support 
the measure. 

The Red River Lumber Co. showed a color 
movie entitled “California Pine and Sugar 
Pine,” describing forest and mill operations in 
the manufacture of lumber. 


J. S. Bryant, New York, managing director, 
Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, closed the 
meeting with a presentation of “Tested Selling 
Methods,” its history, development, and use, 
and the success it has had in the year it has 
been available to retailers. 





EDWARD MOLESWORTH, president, RAY CRAN- 
STON, retiring president, and A. C. BLIXBERG, 


secretary-treasurer, travelling men's association 














competition 
among them, even 
this work was 
skimped now and 
then. They were 
not keeping up 
with the new 
structural and 
planning ideas; 
and in this city 
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that’s serious, for 
our customers are 
extremely house 
conscious. They 
were finding that 
to get a_ really 
modern and_at- 
tractive house in 








This department knows that readers 
like definite activities of named and lo- 
cated fellow dealers. Are you interested, 
now and then, in equally definite and real 
adventures of dealers who for obvious 
reasons don’t want to be identified in 
print? We believe you are. In any event 
we're going to try it out in this issue. You 
have our word that these are not invented 
and fabricated stories. They have been 
told to us during the past few weeks. 

“Ten or twelve years ago,” said a well 
known eastern dealer, “I had a show- 
down with a lot of independent contrac- 
tors. Like most dealers, I would natu- 
rally prefer to deal with such contractors. 
Theirs is a specialized and hazardous oc- 
cupation; and as long as they do it well 
they can save dealers many headaches. 

“But everything depends upon the con- 
dition that they do their work well. Even 
if they don’t do a very good job, but are 
willing to learn from mistakes and to 
work honestly and conscientiously with 
the dealer, there’s a chance to bring up 
their standards. 

“The actual building of a house, to- 
gether with all the other factors involved 
in contracting—financing, planning for 
attractiveness and household efficiency, 
suiting location and investment to owner 
resources and the rest—is so important 
that, if contractimg breaks down, the 
dealer’s business goes down with it. 

“Gradually I’d become aware that these 
contractors -were taking me for a ride. 
Their carpenter work and masonry and 
the like stayed up at reasonably good 
standards, though, in the sharp 


the lower or mid- 
dle price brackets, 
they had to hire an architect, not only 
to draw the plans but to supervise the 
construction. An architectural job in the 
middle bracket too often seemed a chal- 
lenge to the contractor to put one over 
on the architect; resulting of course in 
loss to the owner and his resentment. 


The Real Credit Manager 


“This, of course, was bad; for a satis- 
fied clientele is one of the dealer’s most 
important assets. But other things began 
showing up. When a contractor builds a 
house in the usual way, he deals with the 
owner. He becomes the credit manager 
on the job. The dealer naturally can re- 
fuse to sell a job that he suspects is not 
soundly financed, but to do this he must 
be at the labor and expense of investigat- 
ing these things, and the added cost must 
be reflected in his prices. In any event, 
the old methods called for the contractor 
to make these decisions after due investi- 
gation. To go over his head makes him 
mad and may lose his trade. 

“Tt became increasingly clear to me 
that the contractors were doing a poor job 
of credit management. In their anxiety 
to get work, they took chances on about 
everybody; with the result that some of 
their customers didn’t pay out on the 
jobs. Always we were left holding the 
sack; for few contractors have accumula- 
tions enough to absorb these losses. They 
paid their workmen, took their own profit 
(if there was that much money) and gave 
us notes for the balance. We found we 
were carrying a good many on open ac- 
counts and getting little or no interest. 


REALM of the 
RETAILER 


“T finally took a square look at the 
whole business. A check-up showed that 
the contractors in the city owed me in the 
neighborhood of $80,000. Collections 
were always slow and hard. These men 
seemed to think that owing me money 
gave them an advantage, and one they 
were quite willing to use. For example, 
if I got hard with collections they'd tell 
me the only way they could pay was by 
building more houses, and, if I wouldn't 
extend them credit, they not only would 
be unable to pay, but would be obliged to 
go to dealers who would carry them. The 
next step was to use this situation as a 
weapon to beat my prices down. They 
knew the whole bag of strong-arm tricks. 

“It was clear enough that I wasn’t run- 
ning my business. It was equally clear 
that I was financing the contractors who 
were running my business for me, and 
that they had drifted into the policy of 
keeping me from making a profit. 


Talking Turkey to the Turks 


“T couldn’t see any reason for going on 
this way. So I called them all in and 
told them some things in words of one 
syllable. They knew what they were do- 
ing, and I made it clear that I did, too. 
I told them I was going to collect. They 
blew up, as I knew they would; but I 
got hard and did collect all but about 
$10,000. Naturally that loss wiped out 
the profit on the business involved, but I 
figured I’d lose that much eventually if I 
kept on carrying them, and meantime I'd 
be accumulating more credits with inevit- 
able losses written into them. 

“These contractors made good on their 
threats to buy no more of me, but I had 
expected this and had prepared for it. 
I put in my own construction department, 
and Annie Contractor doesn’t live here 
any more. It happens that this business 
is strong enough and widely enough 
known so that, with a reasonable amount 
of advertising, I got work enough from 
the beginning to maintain and even to 
increase my volume of sales. I’m my own 
credit manager. I’m always in a position 
to keep up in a sensible way with the 
new developments in house design and 
equipment. I no longer supply capital 
to outsiders who work against me. 

“No, I don’t think this policy is good 
everywhere. Some dealers tell me they 
have satisfactory relations with con- 
tractors; and, if they are right about it, 
they’d be foolish to disturb those rela- 
tions. Maybe smaller yards wouldn't 
have the resources to offer modern con- 
tracting services. But I know that, under 
the circumstances surrounding my _ busi- 
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Who Really Runs the Yard?--Financing Outsiders 
Who Break the Business --The No. | Policy of Any 
Concern Must Be Sound Relations With Customers 


ness, I did the only sensible thing. I 
simply couldn’t have kept going indefin- 
itely on the old basis of outside control, 
and it wasn’t wholly a matter of losing 
money on bad contractor accounts. It was 
a matter also of losing my trade through 
poor house planning. The customers were 
getting the idea that they simply couldn’t 
get a sound and modern construction 
plan. They can now, they know it, and 
the difference is plenty important to the 
health of my business.” 

The second story was told us by a man- 
ager whose name appears rather fre- 
quently in this journal. 

“When I was brought here as mana- 
ger,” he said, “this was an old retail 
business with large holdings and strong 
reserves. The company, which is a cor- 
poration, owns but this one yard. I never 
met the founder, for he passed on quite a 
number of years ago. He must have been 
a great salesman and a naturally capable 
business man. He built up a rather large 
staff for routine duties, but had kept the 
business managment wholly in his own 
hands. At the time I was brought in, the 
company was steadily losiig money and 
the directors didn’t know why. Strong 
as the company was, the directors were 
rather thinking of closing it out. 


Taking to the Trenches 


“When I came into the office for the 
first time, I felt something of a chill; 
something like coming into a closed 
house. The place was shabby, but I’ve 
seen plenty of dusty and broken-down of- 
fices that hummed with friendliness and 
business activity. Another thing I no- 
ticed immediately was a sales counter, 
topped by a solid wooden screen with a 
small window such as you sometimes see 
in country banks. To do business, a cus- 
tomer would lean on his elbow, get his 
head down at an unnatural angle and peer 
through at the order clerk—if the clerk 
happened to be there. In the old days, 
the cashier stayed behind this barricade, 
but, after the founder has passed on, the 
entire staff, it seems, had retreated to 
these trenches. 

“Now the people of the staff were first 
rate people. We still have them, and 
they’re doing fine work. In those first 
days, as I worked to get hold of the ends 
of the business strings, I found the staff 
Was pretty well informed about the stock 
and the accounts. But these staff people 
seemed strangely paralyzed when it came 
to seeing the business as a whole. The 
suggestions they made were retreating 
Suggestions; letting contacts and cus- 
tomers go, one after another, because 


these buyers were ‘unreasonable’ and de- 
manded services that were new and 
strange. Perhaps they were not to blame. 
The founder never trained them in ad- 
ministrative duties aud policies, and the 
directors, while able men in their own 
fields, knew little about lumber, and bore 
down hard on collections and lightly or 
not at all on creative selling. 


Getting Those Barriers Down 


“The first thing I did was to tear out 
that wooden screen. Naturally I would- 
n't try to tell you that the screen was 
the only thing that was hurting the busi- 
ness; but it was important if only as a 
symbol. I want no such barriers, mate- 
rial or symbolical, between the business 
and the public. There isn’t anything, not 
anything, more important in business than 
cordial and friendly relations with the 
customers. You can’t make a profit un- 
til you make a sale ; and you are not going 
to make enough sales to show a profit un- 
til customers really want to come to your 
place of business. I’ve gone as a stranger 
into lumber offices, and [ know you have, 
too, and have 
stood around half 


5| 


than the trifling profits can justify; 
that is, if you look only at these small 
sales. But cordial and interested service, 
offered in a friendly way, makes the 
yard’s reputation; and the reputation 
makes the business as a whole. 


“Of course we made other changes; 
washed the windows, did a little painting 
and decorating, and put in some displays 
to please and attract the lady customers, 
remodeled the warehouses, got rid of an 
amazing amount of dead stock, re-estab- 
lished old contacts and made new ones. 
But the central factor of the change, 
which incidentally has resulted in ending 
the losses, has been our going more than 
half way to meet the buying public. Tear- 
ing out that old screen represented the 
alteration in our public relations. I wasn’t 
here when you came in, but I know some- 
body gave you instant and friendly atten- 
tion. It’s more than a policy. The staff 
likes it. These people are no longer in 
retreat. With a little training and en- 
couragement, they found they liked 
people and liked dealing with them. They 
even like the business of finding their way 
through the bad manners and the suspi- 
cions of the minority. It becomes a game, 
so to speak, a chance to prove that cour- 
teous and informed service can change 
bad customer attitudes. In the final 
shakedown, business is public relations; 
and, if these relations are not good, the 
boss and all his helpers will soon be piling 
behind the barricade and trampling profits 
to death in the rush.” 
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Best Year Since 1920's 
Forecast at West Vir- 
ginia Meeting 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 5.—A 1940 con- 
struction program unequaled since the boom 
1920’s was forecast at the 27th annual two-day 
convention of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers Association, here, Jan. 
29 and 30. Nearly 200 representatives from 
every section of the State also heard favorable 
1939 reports on building activity. 

Mayor Dawson welcomed delegates at the 
opening session and Albert W. Quinn, secre- 
tary to Gov. Homer A. Holt, extended greet- 
ings of the State’s chief executive. 

Forrest L. Steinman, Bluffton, O., vice presi- 
dent of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, cited the value of co-operation of 
retailers and supply dealers, and of the legis- 
lative program carried on by the association. 

C. L. Lantz of the Logan Planing Mill Co., 
Logan, was chosen president, succeeding M. 
B. Sprigg, president of Sprigg Lumber Co. of 
Weston. 

Other officers named were: Frank Badger 
of Parkersburg, first vice-president; George 
W. Kelly of Charleston, second vice president ; 
A. McKirahan of Wheeling, third vice presi- 
dent; E. P. Champe of Montgomery, fourth 
vice president, and Ralph Thorn of Morgan- 
town and Hartzell L. Turner of Clarksburg, 
board members. 

“Millions of dollars are being wasted annually 
by American retailers in non-productive ad- 





M. B. SPRIGG, SAM H. DIEMER, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; 


Secretary 


Weston, W. 
Presided 


Va.; 


vertising,” declared J. L. Wood, general credit 
manager of Johns-Manville Corp. 

“This money is being wasted, he added,” be- 
cause our retailers are not backing up their 
advertising with modern attractive stores, ef- 
ficient and courteous salespeople and servicing 
of the sale. In fact, they are actually making 
it difficult for the consumer to buy. 

Citing instances of inattentive, bungling 
salesmen, Mr. Wood said while more and bet- 
ter advertising is needed, retailers must 
brighten up their establishments and train their 
sales staff. 


Customers Should Be Well Treated 


He declared that they must treat customers 
as such and not “something which has just 
crawled out of the woodwork,” and render a 
complete consumer-service if they are to be 
successful in “making the cash register register.” 
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Benjamin [isner of 
Pittsburgh, chief engi- 
neer of the Clay Sewer 
Pipe Association, spoke 





Cc. L. LANTZ, 
Logan, W. Va.; 
New President 








on problems met in construction of the New 
York World’s Fair. Pictures of the fair site 
before and after its reclamation were shown. 

Speaking on advertising, Dewey E. S. 
Kuhns, manager of the Charleston Retail Credit 
Association, said “advertising in its various 
forms is essential to modern business.” 

Uses of standardized hardwood paneling in 
home construction were demonstrated by H. E. 
verley, Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Ine.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fred O. Blue, prominent attorney, was toast- 
master at the annual banquet, which closed the 
convention. 
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Picking a 1941 convention site and selecting 
an executive secretary are scheduled, here, next 
month by the executive committee. Bluefield, 
Huntington and Clarksburg have -put in bids 
for next year’s convention. 

Resolutions were passed urging the continu- 
ance of the FHA laws now in effect, and their 
support by members of the association. The 
work of C. I. Cheney, NRLDA director, was 
praised, and support pledged to the program 
of Tested Selling Methods. Appreciation for 
the convention program was expressed to Presi- 
dent M. B. Sprigg and Secretary Sam H. 
Diemer, and all the speakers. It was recom- 
mended that the new president appoint a com- 
mittee of three or more past presidents to re- 
write a set of by-laws, and that the directors 
establish a basis of assessment of dues to be 
paid by members according to sales. 





Modern Plumbing Procedure 


“How To DESIGN AND INSTALL PLUMBING”, 
by A. J. Matthias, Jr., fills a long felt need 
in the plumbing field. The author has had years 
of experience, both practical and in teaching 
the subject. The reader should receive from 
this text a definite knowledge of plumbing and 
should be enabled to arrive at more positive 
building conclusions. The 388-page book, con- 
taining drawings and actual reproductions of 
different phases of plumbing, covers the entire 
field from municipal sewage disposal on down 
to the installation of the smallest domestic 
plumbing equipment. The book, available from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is priced at $3.00. 


Salvage Timber, Big Problem of 
New England Lumbermen 


Mancuester, N. H., Feb. 5.—At the annual 
meeting of the New England Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, here, Jan. 31, 150 members and guests 
joined in a discussion of the emergency forest 
situation in New England resulting from the 
hurricane of September, 1938. At the morning 
session, with President Stanley B. Fessenden 
of Townsend, Mass., in the chair, the following 
officers for the ensuing year were chosen: 

President—William D. 
N. H. 


Veazey, Laconia, 


Vice president—Louis C. Blanchard, Leo- 
minster, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer—D. L. Bennett, Man- 


chester, N. Y. 

Directors for three years: Stanley B. Fes- 
senden, Townsend, Mass.; Valentine D. 
Mathes, Dover, N. H.; B. E. Lawver, Green- 
field, Mass.; Lauren F. Clark, Clarks Mills, 
Me.; C. M. Cheney, Biddeford, Me. 


Discussing the current market position of the 
native lumber produced by this group, it was 
clear that the supplies held on the mill yards 
of independent operators who had cleared their 
own lands of hurricane felled logs were far 
above normal, while the Government-owned 
stock of salvaged square edge pine totaling 
well over 600,000,000 feet, has not yet found 
a promising outlet. 

Another problem of major importance is the 
continuing forest fire hazard which must have 
serious consideration. It was pointed out by 
experts that forest areas in the path of the hur- 
ricane were littered with blown down saplings 
and logs damaged beyond recovery, and mill 
waste at 800 operating points that must be dis- 
posed of. Constant twenty-four hour service 
directed by Government salvage officials held 
forest fire losses below normal since the hurri- 
cane, but the continuing hazard will be far 
above normal for a number of years and must 
be guarded against. Forest Service has asked 
for a 1940 appropriation of $1,000,000 for this 


work, but there is a move in Congress to cut 
this down to $300,000. 

Following a discussion of the problem, a reso- 
lution was adopted, stressing the fact that the 
management of New England forests presents 
factors peculiar to this region, and urged the 
Joint Committee of Congress on Forestry to 
hold a hearing in Boston, “for the purpose ol 
frank discussion of the problems peculiar to 
this region.” The association also unanimously 
adopted a resolution, condemning the practice otf 
cutting standing timber and selling it to the 
Government, along with blown-down hurricane 
timber. 

Following adoption of this resolution, Frank 
E. Kennett of Conway, N. H., was appointed 
a committee of one to place it squarely before 
all New England Congressmen, also Senator 
Bankhead of Alabama, chairman of the Con- 
gressional committee on forestry. The text 
was immediately wired to Senator Bankhead. 
He could not be reached by telephone, but 
Senator Tobey of New Hampshire was con- 
tacted by Mr. Kennett with the assurance that 
the senator would promptly call upon Senator 
Bankhead to urge prompt action in calling the 
proposed conference at Boston. 

Others taking part in the discussion included 
M. R. Brundage, Boston, assistant chief of the 
timber salvage division, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; H. Phil Brandner, Man- 
chester, N. H., State project director of the 
New England Forest Engineering Project; and 
Walter H. Tripp of the New Hampshire For- 
estry office, Concord, N. H. Mr. Brandner 
stated that cutting standing trees and turning 
them in with salvaged hurricane felled logs 
was a growing practice of timberland owners 
and should be stopped. He reported that twenty 
contracts with New Hampshire operators had 
been cancelled because of this practice and 
twenty-five or thirty others were now under 
investigation. 
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LoulIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 
5.— The Kentucky 
Lumber and Supply As- 
sociation opened _ its 





%. C. MceNAY, 
Erlanger, Ky.; 
President 








thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention, here Jan. 23 for 
a three-day meeting. Rumsey Taylor, Prince- 
ton Lumber Co., Princeton, at thirty-eight the 
youngest president the association has had in its 
thirty-five years of existence, presided, and in 
his address emphasized that, “home builders get 
more for their money than ever before.” At a 
time when the building industry is being looked 
to by the general public as the business which 
could play the greatest part in bringing the 
country as a whole back to genuine prosperity 
and break the back of the ten-year depression, 
President Taylor told members and representa- 
tives of associated industries, from leading in- 
dustrial centers of the United States, that he 
was unable to account for the industry being 
put on the spot in Washington and elsewhere 
at this time. 

“In blanket insinuations, the industry, or 
elements within it, has been charged with price 
fixing, collusion and corruption and labor con- 
struction combinations in violation of law,” he 
said. 

“The building industry is so vital to Ameri- 
can life and trade that the Government should 
make every effort to keep it alive and see that 
statements against it embody the whole truth 
and not half-truths. As members of this in- 
dustry we should not take this lying down, but 
point out that it is the building industry which 
has made it possible for an increasing number 
of families yearly to take advantage of home 
ownership.” 


Lift Main Street's Face, He Urges 


F. Tilford (Tip) Brown, district sales man- 

ager of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was the principal speaker on the 
Jan. 23 afternoon program. Mr. Brown, a di- 
rector of the Missouri Chamber of Commerce, 
pictured this as the beginning of an era of re- 
placements, improvements and additions to 
shelter requirements, and declared that two mil- 
lion shells of old buildings line the Main Streets 
of America, eighty percent of them needing 
surface or structural repairs. 
_ “Lifting the Face of Main Street” offers the 
industry an opportunity that if properly pro- 
moted could result in large business, he said. 
Wide awake communities are beginning to see 
the light and are making plans for improve- 
ment or replacement, placing a billion dollar 
market on the doorstep of the building indus- 
try if the repair jobs are figured on an average 
of even $500 each. To make this market a 
reality, he added, lumber and materials men 
must arouse civic leadership in a campaign to 
rid the communities of “pink elephants” in the 
lorm of stumbling blocks, objections and in- 
difference. 

_A memorial service was conducted for Leo 
Jarer, Jr., for many years executive secretary 
ot the association, who died Jan. 15. 

Luther P. Stein, Louisville, director of sales, 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., spoke briefly 
on, “Our Opportunities and Responsibilities” in 
which he outlined how careful salesmanship will 
yield bounties in increased profits if pursued 
on a common-sense basis of appeal to the buy- 
Ing public. 
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Past presidents of the organization were 
guests of the officers and directors at a special 
dinner on the evening of Jan. 23. 

“Getting back to the basic element of indi- 
vidualism is a lesson we have learned from the 
recent scramble for existence, and if business 
profits from this lesson the experience will have 
been worth the trials and tribulations,” David 
A. Weir, New York City, said in speaking on 
the subject: “Credit or Chaos.” 


Ruling Golden Goose by Taxation 


He declared the country has been carried 
away by the philosophy of “a more abundant 
life,” which has not produced a more abundant 
life because, under the scheme, farmers and 
business men today have less to trade than in 
the old days. 

“The golden goose can be killed by anyone 
or any organization seeking to obtain more than 
its fair share,” he said, “and we are deferring 
the day of recovery by loading increasing debt 
burdens on future generations.” 

A three-day program of entertainment was 
arranged for the ladies, with luncheon at the 
Canary Cottage the first day, and a card party 
in the afternoon; luncheon at the French Vil- 
lage the second day, and picture show tickets, 
good on any of the three days at any downtown 
Louisville theatre, were distributed to all at- 
tending. The ladies were also admitted to hear 
the talks of Dr. Gus Dyer, and T. Russ Hill. 
Manufacturers’ exhibits were arranged through- 
out the hotel ballroom and an overflow extended 
to several anterooms. 

“Your Lumber Life Begins in ’40,” was the 
theme of the convention, and Roger Finkbine, 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, predicted that business in 1940 
would exceed that of 1939. Mr. Finkbine, the 
first speaker of the second day of the conven- 
tion, told dealers that, while sales should be 
pushed in all classes of home construction, an 
untapped field in the low cost division was wait- 
ing to be sold. 

“We can supply homes for $2,500 or less on 
easy payment plans which puts ownership with- 
in the reach of nearly everyone,” he said. “New 
methods of construction, new application of 
products and the development of new materials 
have made this possible.” 


Must Give Personalized Service 


Another speaker, G. D. Andrews, of the 
Celotex Corp., Chicago, said the time is past 
when dealers can sidetrack the fact that the 
buyer looks to the lumberman for a complete 
builder’s service. “It is your duty to go out 
and help the customer select the lot if neces- 
sary,” he said. “Give him a personalized serv- 
ice. Create a desire but be sure that it is a 
natural desire based on the person’s needs and 
resources, and not on your wishful thinking.” 

T. Russ Hill, native Kentuckian and sales 
executive of the Rex-Air Corp., Detroit, speak- 
ing on “Frontiers,” said that “our frontiers are 
now internal and not external as at one time, 
but more difficult of conquering. The most 
compelling problem facing this Nation is pre- 
venting another boom such as in 1920. I doubt 
if even our democracy would be able to stand 
the cleaning-up processes afterward,” he said. 
“Business must carry the socialization principles 
of the country forward, but it cannot do this 
with the additional burden of taxes and regula- 
tion and loss of incentive supplied by making a 
profit.” 

While business is neither pure or impure, 
entirely, Mr. Hill said, it is still the front line 
of democracy and “there isn’t a dictator nation 
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in the World today that didn’t go bankrupt be- 
fore it became a dictatorship.” 

He declared that in spite of expressed opin- 
ions to the contrary, “this Nation quietly but 
steadily has been going Fascist until now Wash- 
ington controls most of the working capital; 
fixes wages and prices and has a finger in at 
least fifty-eight different lines of business. Loss 
of incentive supplied by making profits and 
addition-burdens of taxes will prevent business 
carrying on the program of socialization with 
which it is faced.” Mr. Hill also spoke at 
the annual banquet Jan. 24, reciting anecdotes 
of business experiences. 

Don Campbell, Lebanon, Ky., past president 
of both the Kentucky association and the 
NRLDA was elected secretary to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Leo Klarer, 
Jr. With the election of Mr. Campbell, as- 
sociation headquarters will be moved from 
Louisville to Lebanon. 

At the final meeting, Jan. 25 a need for a 
unified transportation policy was expressed by 
J. W. Kern, Paducah, superintendent of opera- 
tions, Kentucky division, Illinois Central Rail- 
road—a policy which will not “penalize the 
carrier or the shipper as is the case under the 
present chaotic state of affairs.” He said, “There 
is not an industry in the country which doesn’t 
have to figure transportation costs in setting 
the price of its goods; these people are entitled 
to a stabilized and orderly transportation sys- 
tem as a whole,” he declared. 

Arthur T. Iler, Louisville, senior field repre- 
sentative for Kentucky, Federal Housing Ad- 





RUMSFY TAYLOR, 
Princeton, Ky.; 
Presided 


DON CAMPBELL, 
Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary 


ministration, discussed provisions of the hous- 
ing law, explained the many angles of the FHA 
and answered dealers queries concerning the 
plan. : 
Officers and directors elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 
President—R. C. McNay, 
Lumber Co., Erlanger, Ky. 
Vice president—E. L. Sandusky, Savage 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Don A. Campbell, Boner-Camp- 
bell Co., Lebanon, Ky. 
Treasurer—W. A. Combs, 
Co., Lexington, Ky. 
Directors—Wadsworth Jones, Millersburg 
Coal & Lumber Co., Millersburg; Norbert 
Hellman, Hellman Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Covington. 


Boone-Kenton 


Combs Lumber 
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To Profit--Hustle While You “Wait” 


As good a word-picture of the status 
and functions of a lumber retailer as 
we have seen presented lately was drawn 
by Earl LeValley, president Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in a 
recent convention address. Mr. LeVal- 


ley said in part: 


We retailers don’t manufacture any- 
thing. We start with the manufactured 
goods. But to the manufactured goods we 
add some economic services—for which 
we must pay. These things for which we 
must pay are, for example, freight to 
destination, unloading, warehousing, in- 
surance, interest on money tied up in in- 
ventory, sales expense, delivery and col- 
lections. . . . For these necessary things 
that we do we also expect to get our 
money back, plus some profit, or we 
go out of business . 

You see, our business is one of as- 
sembling many different kinds of building 
materials and having them ready when 
people in our respective communities are 
in need of such materials. It costs some- 


thing to build a storage shed and a sales 
office and display racks and to keep a 
sales force and a yard force on hand and 
to have one’s money tied up in a stock of 
goods so as to be ready to deliver 
promptly when a customer wants the 
goods. 

Clinching his points, Mr. LeValley 
used the following apt illustration: 


I’m reminded of the taxi driver in 
one of our smaller cities. A some- 
what elderly man he was and some- 
what of a philosopher. A friend was 
arguing with the taxi driver about the 
sad inequality of distribution of the 
burdens and the joys of this life. 

“You git paid too much for doing 
too little.’ protested the friend. 
“Shucks, if | was just to ride six 
blocks with you down the street 
you'd charge me 50 cents and it just 
ain’t worth that.” 

“Course it ain’t worth it,” the taxi 
driver snapped right back. “But you 
ain’t paying just for the ride. You’re 





wrapping small packages is, of 
course, always available, and 
many yards have rope in stock 
—but strong cord—in between 
twine and rope—is not always 
at hand when needed to tie up 
bulky packages, or to anchor 
bundles of flooring, mouldings, 
or other strips that the customer 
may want to haul home on his 
running board. Therefore, one 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
scouts thought it an idea worth 
passing along when he saw a 
spool of strong cord fastened to 
the wall, at convenient height 
in the driveway of the Washing- 
ton Lumber Co., Washington 
Court House, Ohio, where it 
would always be instantly avail- 
able. Another time-saving 
“wrinkle” also noted there was 
that just beneath the spool 








Timely Tip for Dealers 


“Where'll I find a piece of strong cord?”—is a common question in a 
lumber yard; and one not always readily answered. Ordinary twine for 


hangs an ordinary cross-cut hand-saw, ready for the many uses for such 
a tool that are constantly arising in a lumber yard. 








paying me also to sit around and wait 

and be ready for when you want to 

ride, that’s what you’re paying for.” 

The retail lumberman is like that. He 
has to sit around and wait until the cus- 
tomer gets ready to ride. And if people 
expect that service they must be prepared 
to pay for it. They do expect it and they 
don’t mind paying for it. 

But I want to put in a word of caution 
at this point for fear that I may be mis- 
understood. Literally, the retail lumber- 
man doesn’t sit around and wait for some- 
one to buy. He is out every day urging 
people to buy. The retail lumberman to- 
day, as a class, is doing the smartest job 
of selling he has ever done. And he is 
getting better at it every day. He has to 
if he wants to stay in the business. This 
is a competitive age. And he is out there 
selling those things on which he can make 
a profit. He’s a good soldier, but like 
any good soldier he is also very much in- 
terested in the mess table and pay day. 
He hasn’t any false ideas about carrying 
the flag and going hungry at the same 
time. 


A Lumber and Home Building 
Display That "Packed a Punch" 


A lumber exhibit that had all the ear- 
marks of a modern lumber yard—a five- 
room, completely furnished model home, 
and 82 prize-winning miniature model 
dream homes—were outstanding features 
at the third annual Oakland (Calif.) Na- 
tional Housing Exposition, just closed, 
which attracted 100,000 visitors, and 
promised to be the “kick-off” for a spir- 
ited building program in the area. 

Many exhibitors reported they had 
gained a large volume of business through 
their demonstrations. Homes were sold 
at the show, and orders taken for build- 
ing materials. 

The massive lumber exhibit was spon- 
sored by 22 of the leading retail dealers. 
An attractive colonnade extended the en- 
tire length of the exhibit, lined on both 
sides by every conceivable material found 
in lumber, from the large timber sills to 
the finest of mouldings, also doors, win- 
dows, frames and scores of other items. 
A moving picture projector was in opera- 
tion, screening a vivid story of lumber, 
from the logging operations through the 
processes of milling and to the final mar- 
keting stages. 

Lumber-section exhibitors were: Clin- 
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ton Mill & Lumber Company, De Walt 
Electric Saw & Tool Co., E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., Hogan Lumber Co., Lan- 
nom Brothers, Lincoln Lumber Co., 
Loop Lumber & Mill Co., Matheney Sash 
& Door Co., Piedmont Lumber & Mill 
Co., Scammell Lumber Co., Smith Lum- 
ber Co., and Western Door & Sash Co. 

The FHA Better Housing Bureau dis- 
played 82 miniature model homes sub- 
mitted in its “Dream Home” contest. The 
skill, ingenuity and precision shown in 
this group of models was amazing. Cash 
prizes were awarded to the best six mod- 
els, and 50 medals for merit were awarded 
to the 50 next best. 

The FHA Better Housing Bureau re- 
ported 400 definite requests for informa- 
tion on home building were received at its 
information booth. 

The full-sized 5-room model home 
built in the Exposition building featured 
the “outdoor living” idea. 

Roofers had a novel exhibit, showing 
just how the many forms of roofing ma- 
terials appear when on a house. Other 
exhibits displayed brickwork, concrete, 
metal and composition materials of every 
kind. 

The Exposition was sponsored by the 
Oakland Real Estate Board and the Gen- 
eral Contractors & Builders Association 
of the East Bay. Grover McDonald, of 
McDonald Bros., was exposition man- 
ager. 


Uses Small Ads to Attract 
Home Repair Orders 


To increase its home improvement 
business, the Diamond Match Co. is using 
small ads in the “City News in Brief” 
section of the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 
One ad read: “Do you need $500 for 
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home improvements? The Diamond 
Match Co. will help you arrange for it 
with payment of $22.94 per month for 
24 months, or $15.97 for 36 months.” 





Yard Intercommunicating Sys- 


tem Saves Time, Money 
The Tri-County Lumber Co., Liberty, 
Tex., operates a large and uptodate lum- 
ber and building material plant, handling 
about everything that goes into the con- 





Without leaving his desk the manager can 
give instructions to man out in yard 


struction of buildings. The office and 
main sheds are on one side of a main 
State highway passing through the city, 
and additional sheds and storage spaces 
are located on the opposite side of the 
road. To facilitate issuing orders 


throughout the entire plant, Manager V. 
R. Burch installed an inter-communicat- 
ing system. The picture shows Leo C. 
Blake, assistant manager, at microphone 
in the office, issuing orders to an em- 
ployee who is out in the yard loading an 
order of sand. 

Mr. Burch said, “It is the biggest time 
and money saver in the place. It also 
saves shoe leather. Orders can be given 
quickly, and one can keep his finger on 
every department all of the time.” 





Explains Stress Grades of 
Southern Pine Dimension 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 5.—Even though 
the manufacturers of southern pine are now 
producing grades of dimension with stress rat- 
ings, it is not uncommon to encounter inquiries 
as to how these stress values were arrived at 
and what they mean, says A. S. Boisfontaine, 
of the Southern Pine Association. Obviously, 
he says, if a retailer is trying to figure out the 
size and number of joists that should be in a 
floor that is to carry a known load, he can 
proceed more inielligently if he can be sure 
that a certain grade of southern pine dimension 
has' a specific strength rating, for this makes 
simple his determination as to the size and num- 
ber required for the span involved. The 1200F 
grade of southern pine dimension having a 
stress rating of 1200 pounds per square inch, 
will naturally carry a heavier load for an 
identical span than the No. 2 medium grain 
900F grade, having a rating of 900 pounds, or, 
to put it another way, the 1200-pound could be 
used over a longer span for the same load. As 
an example, No. 1, 2x8s, spaced 16-inch on 
center, may be used for a span of 13 feet 11 
inches when a live load of 40 pounds per square 
foot is to be provided for, while No. 2 medium 
grain 900F 2x8s, spaced 16-inch on center, 
should not be used for a span in excess of 11 
feet, 11 inches with the same live load. 


Ratings Depend on Type of Use 


In general house construction, the members 
in which strength is an important factor are the 








of young people as sales prospects? 


(3) Intelligent sell-. 











Our Reports of 
Conventions 


are not merely news stories of proceedings at the various 
annual regional and State gatherings of dealers, but are 
rich sources of merchandising ideas that spell profits for 
dealers who will dig them out and use them. For instance, 
a single convention report in this issue is so jam-packed 
with ideas and suggestions contributed by dealers in at- 
tendance, that it would not be possible to mention half of 
them in the limited space here available. We give just a 
few, to induce you to look through the convention reports 
and find these and other nuggets for yourself. For instance, 
the report mentioned (of one of the larger regional con- 
ventions) contains the following among many other usable 
suggestions — all made by practical retailers who have 
tested them and found them good: (1) Persuade home 
owners to set aside 2 percent annually as a sinking fund to 
enable them to build new and more suitable houses every 
ten or fifteen years. (2) How soon should we take account 


ing involves trained helpers; sound policies; goods and 
financing fitted to the customer. (4) The person at the 
front desk is highly important. (5) He should know all 
the stock and services, be friendly and cheerful, and trained 
in selling over-the-counter goods. (6) Store windows 
should be clean, for people judge by outside appearance. 
(7) Displays should be in front, and frequently changed. 
(8) Unit prices should be quoted, rather than per thousand 
feet. (9) Nationally advertised goods are easiest sold; 
advertisers are helping create markets for the dealer. (10) 
Fit the contractor into your program, but don’t rely upon 
him to do your selling for you. (11) Rather, sell his 
services along with your goods. (12) Read your trade 
journals, and make up a building library of clippings, 
pasting them in suitable books. (13) Pay good wages, 
build up young men, hold sales contests. (14) Train 
drivers to bring in sales prospects. (15) One dealer sent 
out an expert canvasser to secure leads; result, $36,000 of 
new business. (16) The same company gives a farm party 
each year, and develops much new business. Dozens— 
yes, scores—of equally good ideas are waiting to reward 
dealers who will hunt for them in the convention reports 
and the special articles presented in every issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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joists and sills. In the new grades, provision 
is made for loading joist on the narrow face; 
they must have such strength that they will not 
bend or break under the load designated. Here 
the important consideration is the extreme fiber 
in bending, which is just another way of saying 
fiber stress. That is what the “F” means in 
the stress ratings that appear in the grading 
rules. This fiber stress or extreme fiber in 
bending is a rating used to determine how much 
of a load a particular piece of certain dimen- 
sions, when used in a horizontal position, will 
carry. 

Strength factors are all figures from the 
standpoint of the reduction in strength from that 
of clear wood. Naturally, there is a greater 
reduction, for one thing, when knots of larger 
size are to be permitted. Knots interrupt the 
direction of the grain, and cause what is known 
as cross grain, or grain sloping from one edge 
to the other. Knots are naturally a factor as 
far as the bending strength of the member is 
concerned, particularly when they are on or 
near the edges of the wide faces. Their effect 
is much less when they are near the middle of 
the wide faces. Again, strength is closely re- 
lated to the weight or density of the wood, and 
so pieces must be excluded that are obviouslv 
of exceptionally light weight. It is obvious, 
too, that the percentage of summerwood is an 
important factor. 

Starting off with a basic value of 2000 pounds 
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extreme fiber in bending, as established by the 
Forest Products Laboratory for clear southern 
pine, without a requirement for density, and 
making the adjustments upward and down- 
ward so as to give effect to size and location 
of knots ete., a grade of No. 1 dimension to 
which a 1200 pound fiber stress might be safely 
applied has been arrived at. When a provision 
for density is added, the stress rating for No. 
1 is 1400F. The same procedure was followed 
in developing the other stress grades. South- 
ern pine manufacturers feel that their new 
stress grades of dimension provide not only a 
weapon to meet the increasing competition of 
steel joists, but an improved product which the 
dealer can handle with pride. 





A Source Book of Fine 
Doorway Designs 


Though they have often been drawn upon by 
the modern millwork plant operator, Yankee 
doorways are sources of inspiration that have 
been by no means exhausted, as is evident from 
“New England Doorways,” a 100-page thumb- 
nail history of their architecture, almost com- 
pletely filled with reproductions of beautiful 
photographs that the author, Samuel Chamber- 
lain, made in the course of numerous doorway- 
hunting expeditions. A fine doorway, because 
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it can so subtly express hospitality, can be the 
crowning feature of a wood home, and some of 
the best recent door designs have been inspired 
by the products of the skilled early woodwork- 
ers of New England, whose taste and origi- 
nality have found such expression in harmon- 
ious porportions and delicate detail as to es- 
tablish a noble tradition. This volume will be 
welcomed by anyone who wishes to do fine 
custom work, or who seeks suggestions for 
freshness in stock design. The author finds 
that while Yankee doorways are restrained in 
design, the inventiveness of the craftsmen led 
them to provide such endless individual modi- 
fications that a strict classification by types has 
been impossible. He has, however, tried to 
arrange his photographs in the order of the 
development of the designs; from the flat 
cornice, then the portico of the same type, the 
pediment in its varied developments into 
rounded and broken form, and into the enclosed 
porch, the recessed doorway and the rounded 
porch type, closing with eliptical and semi- 
eliptical forms. The price of this highly at- 
tractive little volume is just $2. 





More THAN 58,000 home owners—in finan- 
cial distress a few years ago when the HOLC 
went to their rescue—today have paid off their 
loans in full, although they had an average of 
11 years to pay off their indebtedness. 


Winter Sports Aided By Local Dealer 


The community spirit of co-operation 
at Antioch, Lake County, IIl., has brought 
about some needed development in winter 
sports, whereby the many thousands that 
visit the community during the summer 
may return to enjoy themselves during 
the winter season. Such community- 
spirited people as the owners of the An- 
tioch Lumber & Coal Co.; Ben R. Burke, 
building contractor; R. H. Childers, high 
school coach; Carl Barthel, Antioch high- 
way commissioner, and members of the 
Antioch fire department, and the Amer- 
ican Legion, are happy to pass on to other 
communities a report of what they accom- 
plished on a volunteer basis, in order to 
promote winter sports, in the building of 
a toboggan slide on the east shore of Lake 


Antioch, long famed as a summer resort. 

The lumber used in building the An- 
tioch slide was donated by the Antioch 
Lumber & Coal Co., whose interest in 
community affairs is much appreciated. 
Here as in many other communities the 
lumbermen are leaders in community co- 
operation. 

An interesting account of this enter- 
prise, which has attracted wide attention, 
appeared in the Antioch News of Jan. 25, 
from which we take the following facts: 

ven last week the slide was being vis- 
ited by eager toboggan enthusiasts who 
will now have the opportunity to try it 
out. 

It has a runway of about 300 yards 
before it reaches the lake. Toboggans 


that went down it on trial runs this week 
shot halfway across the lake, carrying 
their passengers a third of a mile. 

Snow for the toboggan run was hauled 
by Carl Barthel, township highway com- 
missioner, who was assisted by Ray Sor- 
enson and Arthur Trieger. The job of 
icing the toboggan slide was carried out 
by Antioch firemen. 

Toboggans and passengers can be 
hauled uphill by cars on a nearby road. 
The slide is open to the public, free of 
charge, and visitors from other communi- 
ties may use it, it is announced. 

Work is now being started on a ski 
slide on the west slope. Snow to supple- 
ment what is already on the hill will be 
hauled in, and a ski runway is to be built 





Free toboggan slide is dedicated at Antioch, Ill.; built with lumber donated by local dealer 
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up. The co-operation of visitors to the 
recreation area, in refraining from driving 
automobiles too near the parts set aside 
for skiing and tobogganing is being asked. 

The values of a winter sports program 
for Antioch, in dividends of fun, health 
and goodwill, have been stressed by a 
number of public-minded residents who 
have been active in promoting the idea, 
among them H. A. Smith of the First 
National Bank, as a representative of 
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business people of the community; the 
Rev. F. M. Flaherty, who has given per- 
mission for use of some of the property ; 
R. H. Childers, athletic coach at the high 
school, and various other individuals and 
businesss concerns who have given help- 
ful co-operation. 

A wave of interest in winter sports ap- 
pears to have swept over the Antioch 
region. Resort owners report crowds for 
skiing, tobogganing and other outdoor 
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sports, and a growing belief in the future 
of Antioch as a winter sports area seems 
to be circulating. 

Special acknowledgments are due to 
Cletus Vos, of the Antioch Lumber & 
Coal Co.; John L. Horan, member of the 
Antioch Fire Department, and of the 
American Legion; .and the Dickey 
Studio; for data and photographs relat- 
ing to this fine example of community 
co-operation. 


Lumber Dealer Takes an Interest in Boys; 
Boys Take an Interest in Lumber Business 


Take a sprinkling of boys, add one 
manual arts instructor, one model house, 
some lumber, stir in a liberal amount of 
your own time, agitate well, and then 
watch the effervescent potion stimulate 
business. 

That’s what Stanley Nowlen of B. M. 





Nowlen & Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
did. Infact he did it twice and it worked 
the same way both times. It’s a little 
early yet to discuss the full pathological 
effect of this mixture, as it has just begun 
to work for Stanley Nowlen. But here 
is a description of the case up to date: 

Mr. Nowlen had a boy in Junior High, 
and being a lumberman, he wanted his 
boy to learn something of housebuilding. 
After talking with the manual training 
instructor, it was decided that the build- 
ing of a model house would be a good 
start in this direction. The drawback was 
that house plans and small scale lumber 
would be needed to work out the plan. 
Mr. Nowlen felt that he could make the 
small scale lumber if he could see what 
was needed. He decided to call the 
AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN for the house 
plans. 

The germ of an idea had been planted 
by that time, though, so Mr. Nowlen vis- 
ited B. Beachum, manual arts instructor 
of the Benton Harbor High School. Mr. 
Dbeachum was interested in building an 
addition to the school to house the wood- 
working and manual arts instruction 
classes. 


He had been toying with the 


idea of how to first instruct his boys in 
actual building and then use the boys in 
building the proposed new  school-addi- 
tion. Mr. Nowlen suggested that to get 
the boys started, they first build a garage 
on the school property, then sell it and 
cart it to the buyer on a truck. Mr. Now- 





Verne Ackright and 
Jack Crary, Benton 
Harbor High School 
students, putting the 
finishing touches on 
their garage model 
before building a real 
garage for sale 





len stated he would advance the lumber 
to the students and that it could be paid 
for when the garage was sold. In fact, 
if the garage wasn’t sold, he would try 





Students of Benton 
Harbor Junior High 
School admiring a 
house model fur- 
nished by the Amer- 
ican. Lumberman, 
preparatory to build- 
ing one of their own 





to sell it himself and allow the school to 
keep the profits for further work in the 
woodworking shop. 

Mr. Beachum took Mr. Nowlen up on 
his suggestion, but decided to have the 
boys build a model of a garage first, so 
that they could learn a few of the prin- 
ciples of building. 


When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative arrived on the scene with 
the house plans and a house model built 
from those plans, this was the status that 
existed : 

The Junior High boys took an imme- 
diate interest in the model house and it 
was decided that one like it could be built. 
But it had developed that R. W. Smith, 
manual training instructor at the Junior 
High School, was interested in a real 
house to be built for himself at a not too 
distant date. 

At the High School, the garage model 
was practically complete, and the real 
garage was to be started on the next 
week. The possibility of actually building 
an addition to the school had become a 
probability ; furthermore, Mr. Beachum, 
the manual arts instructor, was also in- 
terested in building a house on a lot he 
owned. There was some talk of even 
allowing the boys to work on it and thus 
learn more of house building. 

It happened also that after talking to 
LL. R. Stanley, head of the school’s agri- 
cultural department, it was discovered 
that he would be glad to allow his farm 
boys to take time from their classes if 
they could learn how to build, for that 





type of skill would be useful to them on 
the farm. 

So although Stanley Nowlen started 
out to help one boy, and then several 
boys, learn how to build, he has stirred 
up business for one garage, two houses, 
a possible school addition and probably 
some farm buildings as well. 
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lowan Merchandising Clinic 
_ Studies Modern Selling Methods, Backed by Easy 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 5.—For the first 
time in its seven years of existence, the lowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association got a break 
in the weather. The Hawkeye dealers are a 
hardy lot and have always attended, come sleet 
or blizzard. But this year the sun shone, the 
roads were clear and the temperature was mild; 
and at noon of the final day the registration 
stood at 2,042; a new record for the association. 
Secretary W. H. Badeaux estimated that 900 
were retailers. 

This “Annual Merchandising Clinic” was 
held in the Des Moines Coliseum, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 2. The business programs were held in 
the afternoons, the entertainment features in 
the evenings and the browsings among the 
exhibits in the mornings. All but one exhibit 
space was in use in the big arena; and the 
exhibits were especially colorful and educational. 
The Hoo-Hoo Stag dinner, held the first eve- 
ning at the Savery, drew 310 men. An informal 
get-together of “Old-Timers”’—men who have 
been in the business 25 years or more—was held 
the second morning at the Savery under direc- 
tion of Harry T. Barber, of Des Moines. The 
association’s party, dancing and entertainment, 
was given the second evening at the Tromar 
Ballroom; and the annual banquet was held the 
third evening in the ballroom of the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. 


President's Official Address 


President Horace Greenwood, Emerson, 
Iowa, opening the first session with his official 
address, expressed caution about announcing the 
financial status of the association. If in these 
days an institution loses money it is considered 
a failure; but if it does appear in the black it 
is called a menace. In any event the associa- 
tion came out of the year’s service with a 
balance in hand. It is one of three associations 
in the country with an active membership of 
75 percent or more of the eligible firms. Dur- 
ing the year the Iowa association assisted in 
getting legislation about the itinerant trucker- 
merchant, established a collection department 
for members that operates efficiently and at 
small cost, has co-operated fully with the 
Northwestern and the National associations and 
in general has helped reduce the cost of building 
to the public by spreading the use of avail- 
able means of trade promotion. 


Talks on "Tested Selling Methods" 


This first session was devoted to phases of 
salesmanship. The first guest speaker was 
Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
association, who told the story of the National’s 
“Tested Selling Methods.” This course of 
study, Mr. Lance said, is an effort to make the 
going easier by organizing and clarifying the 
merchandising aspects of retailing. It is an 
opportunity and not an obligation. The course 
contains the information which older men have 
but perhaps have never organized in its most 
usable form; and it is something which will set 
younger men years ahead in mercantile knowl- 
edge. It has been gathered in big yards and 
little, city establishments and country yards. 
It is made up wholly of methods tested in 
actual use. It was formulated to promote four 
purposes: To realize profits through better sell- 
ing; to equip dealers to distribute intelligently 
the products of many manufacturers; to meet 
cut-price competition without cutting prices but 
by intelligent merchandising ; and out of respect 
for the customers to equip the dealer to serve 
his public more adequately. 

Mr. Lance named over the eight sections and 
went in some detail into the first, Selling from 
the Customer’s Viewpoint. He mentioned such 


points as selling in terms of results, in terms 
of what the goods will do for the buyer; find- 
ing the buyer’s dominant motive; distinguishing 
between need and desire; remembering that 
most buying is emotional; encouraging the cus- 
tomer to talk and in this way to discover what 
is in his mind, that is, his dominant motive. 

Mr. Lance said a series of meetings would 
be held in some 15 Iowa points, probably in 
April, to explain the course and to polish up 
sales tools. 

George W. Dulany, Jr., of Clinton, com- 
menting upon “Tested Selling Methods,” de- 
clared that lumber has suffered from being 
bought rather than sold. Manufacturers are 
now following their sales through to be sure 
the goods suit the customers. These books are 
being studied by manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ salesmen, so that they can speak the 
customer’s language. Other dealers, testifying 
to the value of the ‘Methods,” stated that cus- 
tomers are now expecting dealers to know 
much. Dealers do know much; but they don’t 
always know how to tell it. 


Installment Selling Is Topic 


J. B. Egan, of the Wood Conversion Co., 
St. Paul, speaking on the subject, “How to 
stated that business 


” 


Make an Installment Sale, 
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in ’39 had been good, and that the fact of 
Iowa’s leading the States in agricultural income 
pointed to good business in ’40. But there is 
a danger in good times of becoming superficial. 
“Complacency” means “standing still.” 
Installment selling makes for better profits, 
reduced book accounts, increased sales and more 
time for selling because less time is devoted to 
collecting. Charts showed graphically that in 
comparison with motor-car, furniture and 
household-appliance merchants lumbermen have 
huge open-book accounts. Installment selling 
is very old in practice; but 70 percent of lum- 
bermen have done none at all. While the practice 
had made the greatest total progress in cities, 
dealers in towns and villages have proved it 
can be useful to them. Customers must want 
what you have before they buy it. They may 
need it, but desire and not need makes the sale. 
Installment selling can turn needs into desires 
by making it possible for the prospect to have 
what he needs. If the customer has the money 
and is in a shopping mood, it isn’t so good for 
the seller. If he has the desire and is a good 
credit risk but doesn’t have the ready money, 





a sale on the installment basis can be a benefit 
both to buyer and to seller. There is no trick 
to such selling; and people often wonder why 
the dealer doesn’t suggest it. There are but 
few necessary steps. One is to have a depend- 
able place to market the paper. Then the first 
step, after it is clear the customer is interested 
to the point of carrying through is to get from 
him a credit statement and to check his credit 
with other merchants. When the job is finished, 
get a completion certificate signed. Then get 
the note. 

Mr. Egan stated that installment selling is 
here to stay, because it is of mutual value to 
merchant and customer. Making use of the 
method is by way of “co-operating with the 
inevitable.” 


Talks of Coal and Stokers 


J. E. Tobey, Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, in talking of the fuel business stated 
that 90 percent of Iowa lumbermen retail coal. 
Gas as fuel has increased in use in the State 
since 1932 to an equivalent of 200,000 tons of 
coal annually, and fuel oils have reached a still 
larger figure. The turn to these luxury fuels 
has come about because of the sale of coal not 
properly prepared, cleaned and _ sized and 
through the use of inefficient burners. This 


can be corrected by dealers in large part. Mr. 
Tobey described the efficiency of mechanical 
stokers and declared that with proper initiative 
dealers could bring economical, comfortable and 
efficient coal heating to customers. The best 
prospects are in the lower and middle income 
groups. 

George W. Dulany, Jr., Snark of the Uni- 
verse, made a brief announcement of the Hoo- 
Hoo Concatenation and described the great re- 
vival of this genial secret order of lumbermen. 

The Thursday session opened with a per- 
formance by “Little King,” a diminutive edu- 
cated horse who told his age, added and multi- 
plied and answered many questions. This amus- 
ing exhibition was sponsored by Carr & Moehl 
Co., Des Moines. 

The auditing committee approved the ac- 
counts and announced that the association ended 
the year with a balance of more than $1,900. 


Clay Products Are Discussed 
Douglas Whitlock, of the National Clay 


Products Institute, Washington, D. C., then de- 
livered the address on “Opportunity for Service 
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Reveals Big Market on Farms 
Financing, as Means to Profitable Yard Operation 


and Profit,’ which he has given at a number 
of conventions. 


Service of "The National" 


Roger S. Finkbine, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, received a 
special welcome as an Iowa man when he rose 
to speak about “The National’s New Service.” 
In this address, which has been fully reported 
in connection with other conventions, Mr. Fink- 
bine outlined the National’s special functions in 
dealing with general questions and especially 
with matters arising at Washington in connec- 
tion with the Federal government. He men- 
tioned in some detail the study course, “Tested 
Selling Methods,’ and the National Small 
Homes Demonstration which is managed in co- 
operation with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, the new Home Magazine 
designed for distribution by retailers to their 
customers and the proposed national campaign 
in public relations designed to offset inaccurate 
and damaging propaganda about building 
racketeers. All these things are based upon the 


belief that home building is news and that the 
industry has a duty to make the public con- 
scious of the good service it is prepared to 
offer. 

G. D. Andrews, of the Celotex Corporation, 





Chicago, made use of pictures and a sound track 
in his address, “Meeting the Competition of the 
Roofing Applicator.” Before showing the pic- 
tures Mr. Andrews stated that some years ago 
lumbermen sold all the roofing but that now 
have competition from mail-order houses, filling 
stations, grocery stores and especially from 
itinerant applicators. Previously the dealer 
spent 80 percent of his time in administrative 
work and but 20 percent in selling. Naturally 
the great opportunity is in selling; and because 
of this, “Tested Selling Methods” is of special 
value in giving the administrator the selling 
slant. In the roofing field the opportunity is in 
offering the finished roof, financed if the owner 
needs time. The sale is fully planned; and 
these plans include prospect lists, mail promo- 
tion, personal selling, applied price and financ- 
ing. Mr. Andrews explained that the pictures 
might seem like special advertising, since they 
were prepared for the instruction of his com- 
pany’s own salesmen. But because the practices 
followed are sound for any dealer and any 
reputable line, he asked the audience to forget 
the company advertising and to concentrate 
upon the practices explained. 


N. T. Mears, Buckbee Mears Co., St. Paul, 
then delivered an amusing and torrential ad- 
dress on “The World as It Is Today.” This 
was not technically a business address. Mr. 
Mears appeared in shorts and told about a trip 
he and Mrs. Mears had made around the world 
in 1938. He described people, scenery, customs 
and government practices the world around, as 
they appeared to an American business man. 


Nominations Are Confirmed 


The nominating committee named R. V. 
Porter, of Oskaloosa, as president of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year. It named the 
following trustees: Trustee-at-Large, Frank 
Finkbine, Storm Lake; Dist. 1, Ed. Johnson, 
Sioux City; Dist. 2, Cole Berry, Shenandoah ; 
Dist. 3, Harry Moser, Eldora; Dist. 5, Brooks 
Baughman, Cedar Falls; Dist. 6, Wyatt Cable, 
Fairfield. The nominations committee consisted 
of Paul Mathew, Oskaloosa; Glen Newton, 
Nevada; Russell Weir, Mt. Pleasant; and Roy 
Alcorn, Cedar Rapids. 


Experts Speak on Farm Building 


The final session on Friday made a special 
feature of farm building. The research and 
extension divisions of Iowa State College, at 
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Ames, have been highly co-operative with Iowa 
lumbermen; and Professors C. H. Van Vlack 
and Henry Giese appeared on the program to 
describe the condition and probable future of 
agricultural construction. 

Mr. Van Vlack stated that Iowa farm build- 
ings represented a present valuation of a bil- 
lion dollars; or two billions in terms of original 
cost. Iowa farm buildings represent one-twelfth 
of the nation’s investment in rural construction. 
But except in grain storage, there has been a 
20-year lag in farm building. Three successive 
big crops, together with policies of storage on 
farms, have brought cribs and granaries pretty 
well up to standard; but with the probability 
that some years of wet weather and early frosts 
will compel more attention to ventilation and 
the like. 

The AAA program is taking land out of 
cultivation and is putting a premium on pas- 
tures and stock raising; and this is sure to 
mean more attention to cattle and hog barns. 

The plan of a farm home is a specialized 
affair, and a town-house plan is seldom suitable. 
A farm house needs a special work room for 
heavy laundering, butchering, canning; a room 


with a concrete floor and drains. It needs a 
central hall through which people can go toward 
the barns without going through the kitchen. 

Farmers are asking many questions; whether 
it is better to remodel or to build, about the 
FHA, about kinds of roofing, about painting 
and insulation and wet cellar walls and stock 
barn ventilation. They are asking these ques- 
tions ; and if they can be answered satisfactorily 
they will do much building in 1940. 

Mr. Giese began by stating that Iowa farm 
building is potentially a $600,000,000 industry. 
Iowa has 26 percent of the best land of the 
nation and twice the average acre income of the 
country. The Iowa farmer is a business man 
and must plan his improvements on a long-term 
basis. He must know many techniques, and it 
is too much to ask him to know all the tech- 
niques of building. He will deal with a lum- 
berman who really helps him with these things ; 
and it is more important to him to have the 
information that will make his buildings effi- 
cient than to save a little on the first cost of 
materials. His plant must be designed to do 
the job and to last a long time. He will re- 
spond to good service. 


Mr. Giese by means of slides illustrated a 
number of construction devices and plans to 
correct structural faults. Especially he dealt 
with fastenings; showing how nails and bolts 
slip and shear. He had much to say of the 
new glues in construction; glue being a mate- 
rial in which he has much confidence. 

At the close of this address Glen Newton, 
of Nevada, called up retiring-President Green- 
wood and “fired him as President” in humorous 
phrases; presenting him a set of Burke wood 
clubs. Mr. Newton also introduced R. V. 
Porter, the incoming president. 


Effects of the War in Europe 


The final address of the convention was on 
the subject, “The War in Europe and New 
Building in Iowa,” by Roy Wenzlick, Real 
Estate Analysts, St. Louis. With the fore- 
caster’s usual forest of charts Mr. Wenzlick 
pointed out that since 1795 there has been a 
rather regular curve of real estate rises and 
drops; each cycle lasting 18 years; eight years 
up and ten down. On this basis there should 
be a rise lasting several years. The Iowa land 
situation is fairly well stabilized. 

The European war, in his opinion, will cause 
a general price rise. The present price level 
will continue about six months and then turn 
upward. Industrial production, bank clearings, 
rail revenues and wages will all tend upward, 
and real estate activity will climb for several 
years. New buildings for 1940 will run from 
5 to 15 percent above 1939; and this is on top 
of a ’39 increase of 52 percent. But govern- 
ment building will be off; and if this is in- 
cluded the ’40 total construction will about 
equal ’39. Farm values will probably rise for 
two or three years. One deterrent to real estate 
values is the fact that, by reason of public 
controls, wages and materials have been kept 
at levels that put costs of production above 
rent returns. 


Starts Logging Fir Stands 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Feb. 3.—Logging will be 
started immediately on Porter Creek, near here, 
by Larson Logging Co., which recently pur- 
chased an 8,000,000-foot stand of old-growth 
timber, and took option on an adjoining stand 
of 20,000,000 feet. Fred Hartstrom and Carl 
Larson operate the company. 








ToLepo, Ouro, Feb. 5.—There are 
few yards in the United States where 
quality lumber gets better boosting than 
it does in the Kelsey & Freeman Lum- 
ber Co., which is Toledo’s oldest lumber 
firm, having been founded in 1856. The 
scores of customers for houses who visit 
this company’s sheds annually could tes- 
tify to the truthfulness of the preceding 
sentence. They have been taught to rec- 
ognize good lumber, educated to its ad- 
vantages, and shown its superior quali- 
ties. What they have learned and have 
been impressed with in many cases has 
been passed along to their friends, and 
thus the gospel of good lumber is being 
spread. 

When a party has been sold a house 
and comes to the office to discuss some 
of its finer details, he is. taken out into 
the yard and shown two lumber sheds. 
With a nod toward one open-side build- 
ing, the salesman tells the customer that 
it is stocked with good, kiln-dried lum- 
ber that will give satisfaction. 

“But,” he says, turning toward a sec- 
ond shed, “here is part of our stock of 
Weyerhaeuser 4-square guide-line lum- 
ber. When you put this lumber into your 
new home, you can be sure that the best 
lumber which is made in the big Weyer- 
haeuser mills is being used! You can de- 
pend upon it for the rest of your lives.” 


QUALITY LUMBER SELLS ITSELF 


The rich color of the lumber, its even 
ends, the smooth surfaces, its meticulous 
marking at every inch and foot on the 
piece to save carpenters’ time during con- 
struction, the straightness of each board 
all combine to form an impressive sales 
argument in themselves. When the cus- 
tomer logically asks how much more it 
will cost him to use this beautiful lum- 
ber in his home, he is told that on the 
average residential job the increase is 
only about 2 to 3 percent of the total lum- 
ber and millwork bill. Well, that’s about 
all there is to it. The average person 
sighs in relief to know that he can have 
a nationally advertised, quality lumber 
used in his home for such a small differ- 
ence, and says that he certainly wants it 
specified. 
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This Is the Way That Houses Grow 


TOP —Six of the 
houses sold this year 
by the Kelsey & Free- 
man Lumber Co., To- 
ledo. The one on the 
left end has proved 
especially popular 


ABOVE—On the left 
is part of the com- 
pany's stock of Wey- 
erhaeuser 4-square 
lumber specified by 
most home buyers. 
The other shed con- 
tains good lumber but 
it hasn't the appear- 
ance of quality 


According to Niel T. Jones, manager 
of sales promotion and advertising for 
the company, most of the houses that are 
being sold are framed with guide-line 
lumber entirely except for the 2x4s, 
which are 4-square, nevertheless, and the 
same quality. The firm finds it good busi- 
ness to push high-grade material because 
it knows that there will be no comebacks 
from it for adjustments. Contractors, 
with whom the sales department works 
closely, are asked to leave, the 4-square 
mark plainly visible on the exposed first 
floor joist overhead in the basement so 
that whoever visits the home will know 
that good materials went into it. With 
this well publicized trademark so much 
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Through Work of Dealer in Toledo 


LEFT—These two 
views of the spacious 
room in the firm's 
office where salesmen 
and contractors take 
prospective _ builders 
to discuss problems, 
and study materials 


BELOW —An effec- 
tive method of sow- 
ing the seed of desire 
for home ownership 
is this yard window 
display of three 
model houses each of 
which carries its 
monthly payment 


in evidence, an owner would likewise find 
it an asset in selling the place if he should 
ever want to. 


CONTRACTORS WORK WITH DEALER 


A reference was made to the builders 
who co-operate with the company, and it 
would be well to describe the manner in 
which the two parties work together. The 
Kelsey & Freeman Lumber Co. does 
package selling, but has nothing to do 
with the actual construction of a house. 
A prospect is told what the approximate 
cost of the dwelling he wants will be, but 
the quotations and final figure come from 
the general contractor. Early in pro- 
ceedings, a reliable builder is summoned 


to a three-way conference with the dealer 
and the prospect in the lumber office or 
at the customer’s home. A contractor 
who is a thoroughly capable salesman may 
be sent to see the prospective home 
builder alone. When the sale is closed 
and work begins, the lumber company 
gets all the materials business which is all 
it wants. 

Much of the financing for new work 
and remodeling is placed locally. One of 
the men in the office devotes most of his 
time to arranging these loans. The ma- 
jority of those for new construction are 
I‘HA-insured loans with banks in Toledo 
or other cities. 


ADVERTISING STRESSES HOMES 


Advertising gets a great deal of play 
by this veteran Toledo firm, and it is for 
the major part directed to the prospects 
for homes. Considerable newspaper 
space is used regularly, and 400 copies 
of the little publication issued monthly 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association are sent to a selected list of 
doctors, dentists, beauty parlors, realtors, 
barber shops, contractors and prospects. 
Good results have come from the maga- 
zine, Mr. Jones said, and several houses 
have been sold to persons who read the 
dealer organ in a doctor’s waiting room, 
a beauty parlor or some other public 
place. 

In addition to a complete stock of lum- 
ber, the company has a full line of Carey 
roofing, Red Top insulating wool, prefit 
windows, overhead garage doors, nails, a 
variety of doors, medicine cabinets, hard- 
wood flooring, wood paneling, wallboards 
for interior finishing, kitchen cupboard 
units, and a wide range of other items. 
When the office was rebuilt following a 
fire in 1937, dozens of stock items were 
put into use so that customers could be 
shown exactly how various materials 
would look installed. The main display 
room pictured on these pages has a num- 
ber of wall treatments, four brands of 
prefit weatherstripped windows, a rack 
on which eight popular outside doors are 
hung, and numerous other exhibits. Com- 
fortable maple chairs are drawn up by a 
table on which are issues of consumer 
magazines for perusal by customers, 
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Denver, Coxo., Feb. 
5.—During 1940 retail 
lumber dealers must 
make still further use of 





ALLAN T. FLINT, 
Denver, Colo.; 
Secretary 








good merchandising, coupled with hard work; 
they must take an active interest in local and 
national Government to safeguard the interests 
of business—these were two of the points 
stressed at the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, here, Jan. 22, 23, and 24. A resolu- 
tion, in regard to taking an active interest in 
Governmenta! activities, stated that: 

Dealers, as business men, are deeply con- 
cerned and disturbed by the lack of per- 
manent progress during the last decade in 
actively dealing with the multiple problems 
of depression, and that the lack of progress 
is concurrent with an increasing burden of 
taxation, public debt and an alarming ex- 
pansion of expensive Governmental regula- 
tions, all of which have seriously interrupted 
the flow of industry through normal chan- 
nels. 

In the resolution, the dealers pledged them- 
selves to assume their responsibilities as citi- 
zens, by taking an active part in Governmen- 
tal affairs; to take the initiative in securing 
full co-operation between their industry and 
representatives of other trades; that dealers 
of the three States, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, constitute themselves as a lum- 
bermen’s legislative council, for each respec- 
tive State, and instruct the president of the 
association to appoint a State central com- 
mittee for each such legislative council, and 
to co-operate with each State central com- 
mittee in the appointment of a chairman for 
each community, through which activities of 
each State legislative council may function. 


In opening the convention, President W. A. 
Spear, Spear Lumber Co., Douglas, Wyo., spoke 
of the successful work carried out by the as- 
sociation during the past year, and urged that 
even better work be accomplished during 1940. 
He urged that non-member dealers be invited 
to come into the association and that more 
group meetings be held this year. 


Tells of Association's Services 


Secretary Allan T. Flint, sketched the prog- 
ress of the organization, stating that in 1932 
the association had 162 supporting members, 
paying $3,300 in dues, while by 1939, the mem- 
bership had climbed to 397 supporting members. 
During the past year Secretary Flint and his 
staff traveled more than 25,000 miles and made 
over 900 personal calls on dealers, conducted 
thirty-three district meetings which were at- 
tended by more than 780 owners, managers, 
yard men and salesmen. The insurance and 
collection departments of the association also 
aided/members during 1939, as a part of the 
association work. A daily advance construction 
reports service was also conducted. Through 
the efforts of the association’s office, lower 
freight rates were secured for eastern and 
southeastern Colorado, which it is estimated 
will result in savings of an aggregate of $10,- 
000 or more per year to association members. 
The report of Treasurer Jay T. Chapin, Chapin 
Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., proved the organ- 
ization to be in a healthy condition and with a 
balanced budget. 

“Tt’s all right to worry if you go about it in 
the right way,” pointed out Tom Collins, as- 
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Mountain States 


DEALERS OPPOSE GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION IN HOUSING 


sistant publisher of the Kansas City Journal, 
Kansas City, Mo., in his address, “Successful 
Worry.” If an individual or group of indi- 
viduals finds something to worry about and 
then goes about doing something about it, the 
worry ends in success, on the other hand, if 
worry brings fear of failure and a venture is 
not made the worry is unsuccessful, he said. 
The afternoon session, Jan. 22, was opened 
with a talk, “Collection Efficiency” by Lyman 
P. Weld, attorney of Longmont, Colo. “Lum- 
ber and building material merchants like the 
idea of seeing sales mount, but they don’t like 
the special effort it takes to make collections, 
he said. Many regard accounts receivable as 
money in the bank, when it is far from that. 
The longer an account remains on the books 
uncollected the less chance of its being received. 
In opening an account,” said Mr. Weld, “be 
sure and secure the full name of the man, his 
address, the name of his wife, his occupation 
and references. These facts may come in handy 
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later in case he should move—and, people do 
move! Then at the time the account is opened 
have specific terms of payment. At the first 
of the month send a statement as a courtesy 
to the customer. If payment is not received, 
promptly follow up by well-written collection 
letters, the telephone or personal calls. If the 
time comes when it is felt necessary to put an 
account in the hands of a collection agency see 
to it that the agency is a sound business firm 
—there are many so-called agencies with con- 
tracts that have much fine print that a business 
man may later find to his sorry wasn’t just 
what he was led to believe.” 


Yards Need Better Salesmanship 


R. E. Saberson, manager of the trade promo- 
tion department, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., predicted that the retail lumber 
industry now faces one of the greatest selling 
opportunities in its history, but, unfortunately, 
is woefully weak in efficient salesmanship—“The 
Missing Ingredient in the Lumber Yard.” “We 
are confronted with the problem of building 
more than 500,000 homes per year for the next 
ten years,” he said. 

Practically every piece of existing property 
now needs modernizing. Yet in areas where 
home building flourished in 1939, the majority 
of lumber dealers were unable to profit ade- 
quately by the activity because of “too much 
competition.” Because of their inability to 
outsell their competitors, they were forced 
to undersell in order to get the business, and 
the result was profitless volume. On the 
other hand, those dealers in the same area 
who understand, and practice, good salesman- 
ship were able to make satisfactory profits 
regardless of competition. 

Lack of aggressive selling is also shown 
in the repairing and remodeling field. Al- 
though FHA has already insured nearly 3 
million Title 1 deals for approximately 1 
billion dollars, more than seventy percent of 
the lumber dealers have yet to make their 
first Title 1 sale. 

We cannot expect to succeed in a selling 
era unless we know how to sell. If we are 
not smart enough to get our share of the 
consumer’s dollar, some one else will. We 
are now doing business in a merchandising 
age—at a time when advertising has become 
a powerful force. If we are unwilling to 
employ good salesmanship, better merchan- 
dising and efficient advertising in the conduct 
of the lumber yard, we have little chance for 
satisfactory profits. 

It is futile to hope for competition to be- 
come less potent or to wait for something 
to turn up that will control it. Everything 
points to more and more competition in the 
future instead of less and less. Better sell- 
ing—the ability to outsell—is the only sure 
way for lumber dealers of the future. 

Better selling is within reach of every 
dealer. It isn’t anything mysterious or 
high pressure, but is simply the ap- 
plication of the proper information at the 
right time. The fundamentals never change. 
They are the same in every industry. The 
need for better selling in the lumber yard 
is revealed in a survey recently made in 
which 190 out of 206 dealers or their em- 
ployees violated the first principle of good 
salesmanship in answering the simplest ques- 
tion put to them over the telephone by an 
alleged prospect. 


Mr. Saberson gave several examples to show 
what happens when dealers make maximum use 
of good salesmanship in operating lumber yards 
in highly competitive areas. He urged all deal- 
ers to provide themselves and their employees 
with Tested Selling Methods — the’ course in 
salesmanship now made available through as- 
sociation secretaries. 


Delegates also heard an address by Dr. 
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Douglas P. Miller, University of Denver School 
of Commerce, and former United States com- 
mercial attache in Berlin, on “My Experiences 
in Germany.” He told of how hard-pressed 
German business men are at this time, and how 
top-heavy the Government is with its two and 
one-half million employees busy writing mem- 
oranda to each other, filling out forms and 
stumbling over each other. The experiments 
in Fascism and Communism now under way in 
Europe “are not productive,” he said. “They 
ride on the back of the producer. Germany 
has thrown away its opportunity for peaceful 
co-operation with other nations. The Nazis 
have themselves destroyed it. They cannot op- 
erate under a peace economy—so they’re trying 
to fight their way through.” 

Mr. Miller also mentioned experiments in 
Germany to make synthetic fats and sugars 
from wood, but said that a large section of 
Germany’s highly advanced synthetics industry 
cannot compete, because of high costs, with 
normal industry in a peace time economic 
structure. 


Old Guard Gathers at Breakfast 


On the morning of Jan. 23, the “Old Guard” 
breakfast—a new event added to the convention 
program this year, was held. To attend this 
dealers must have been in business twenty-five 
years or more. Nearly 100 were present at 
the breakfast. The business session was opened 
by a brief explanation of the new home maga- 
zine to be published by the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association and sold at small 
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how soon the product will be put on the mar- 
ket in quantity to take care of all orders, Mr. 
Difford did not say, but he stated that progress 
is being made and the time is near. 


“Twenty-two Years of Hustling” was the 
subject of the first Jan. 23, afternoon address 
by Otto Lieber Jr., Lieber Lumber & Millwork 
Co., Neenah, Wis. “Mr. and Mrs. America,” 
according to the speaker, “are looking more and 
more to the building materials merchant for 
help in planning a new home, a remodeling job 
or repair work, and, therefore, it is up to the 
members of the industry to supply themselves 
with the proper knowledge and equip them- 
selves with proper methods of submitting that 
knowledge. More attention must be paid to 
the study of merchandising by the dealer and 
his salesmen; also since the women of America 
play an important part in buying a home the 
lumber yard owners must see to it that their 
offices and salesrooms are neat and attractive. 
The people in your office that meet the public 
must be cheerful and friendly and they must 
know how to deal with each individual cus- 
tomer.” 

Mr. Lieber advised dealers to read their trade 
journals and profit by the many new ideas that 
appear in them from time to time. “We need 
all the help and assistance we can get in our 
work of present-day merchandising,” he said. 
“The year of 1940 will be a tough one from a 
competition standpoint, and we can’t get our 
share of the business with old fashioned 
methods.” 

Business men, who are supposed to be sales- 





From Left to Right—W. C. Kurtz, president of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association; J. T. 
Chapin, treasurer; E. B. Humphreys, vice president for New Mexico; W. A. Spear, retiring president 


cost to dealers for customer and prospective 
customer distribution. This was presented by 
Wesley W. Anderson, Anderson Lumber Co., 
Provo, Utah. 

“The Asphalt Roofing Industry” was the 
subject of an address by Jack Bryant, manag- 
ing director, Asphalt Shingle and Roofing In- 
stitute, New York City. He told of the growth 
of this industry and predicted that it will show 
even greater sales increases during 1940. 

“A building material merchant should give 
thought to his advertising—it should be planned 
in advance and have a definite goal,” according 
to Ed M. Hunter, Woolley & Hunter, (Inc.), 
Denver advertising firm, in his talk, “Adver- 
tising Building Materials.” “Make a specific 
proposition to the general public in writing an 
ad,” he said, “For example, don’t just say: 
‘Screen Doors for Sale at Blank Lumber Co. 
All sizes. Reasonable Prices.’ Chances are 
people know all the time you have screen doors 
for sale. When you say: ‘Screen doors com- 
pletely installed for only $2.49. Only 17 in 
stock and the offer will be withdrawn Satur- 
day,’ you are much more apt to get desired 
results.” Make advertising specific, concrete, 
and be persistent, was the advice, summed, up 
in Mr. Hunter’s talk. 

W. E. Difford, managing director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, 
Wash., told of the plywood industry and the 
Dri-Bilt house. He said the mills manufactur- 
ing this product had arranged a standard sys- 
tem and this standard will be adhered to, insur- 
ing dealers the same quality at all times. Just 


men, have let the politician outsell them, ac- 
cording to Ralph W. Carney, vice president 
and general manager of the Coleman Lamp & 
Stove Co., Wichita, Kan., in his address, “A 
Business Man Speaks Up.” They have sold 
the people on the idea that the business man is 
just about responsible for all the ills of the na- 
tion, and as a result business has been hampered 
and retarded, he said. “Labor has organized; 
it has strikes for no other reason in the world 
but to gain power and again business has suf- 
fered. It is time for the business men to or- 
ganize and see to it their side of the picture 
is exploited,” he stated. 


Must Resist Government Extravagance 


According to Mr. Carney, Fascism actually 
exists today in this country under the present 
Governmental set-up. Attacking most of the New 
Deal activities, which he said are carried out 
by men that know very little or nothing of 
business and were never heard of until brought 
into power in Washington, Mr. Carney urged 
business to protect itself against further con- 
trol. 

“T have only praise for the capitalistic sys- 
tem in the United States,” Mr. Carney said. 
“Tt has been responsible for our high standards 
of living. Today we have Fascism, parading 
under the guise of national planning.” 

Mr. Carney also attacked John L. Lewis, 
and said that the CIO leader if given a chance 
might develop into another Stalin. “If labor 
is to be organized under intelligent and reason- 
able leadership, amenable to the same laws that 
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govern employer and capital, well and good,” 
he said. “But if the Government places one 
million people on its payrolls to guide and direct 
our every movement, to snoop into our affairs 
and to pick the grapes when they turn purple, 
forgetting the years when no grapes grow; if 
we are to face organized attack on the pocket- 
books of business, then let business men them- 
selves get up on their hind legs with a roar 
that will shake this country and say to the 
money spenders, ‘Thus far have, you gone to- 
ward bankruptcy of this nation, no further shalt 
thou go.’ ” 

On the evening of Jan. 23, in the convention 
hall, the annual dinner dance and entertain- 
ment was held with 1,500 dealers and their 
ladies present. 


“Just So It’s Lumber,” was the topic of an 
address by Jacques Willis, C-W Plywood Co., 
Chicago, on Jan. 24. In his opinion, about the 
only way possible to cut cost of home construc- 
tion is in labor. “If a house can be built with- 
out the use of a saw in its erection, for ex- 
ample, then cost of carpenter labor is reduced, 
for sawing takes up 70 per cent of a carpenter’s 
time. Plywood type construction, he said, is 
making this cost reduction possible.” 


Resolutions of the Convention 


In resolution form, the association went on 
record as being “unalterably opposed to further 
encroachment by the Federal Government in a 
field of housing which is being adequately pro- 
vided for by private industry.” Also, “that 
this association further opposes Governmental 
competition with private industry in any field 
within the capacity of the industry to handle, 
and that the Governmental activities in hous- 
ing be restricted to such projects which for 
social or other reasons cannot be expected to 
return a profit on the capital invested, such 
projects to be financed by the Government, or 
by subsidy to private investment.” 


Another resolution said: 


“Whereas, Maintainance of ethical prac- 
tices in distribution requires our constant 
vigilance and there have been mutual benefits 
to manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
derived, Therefore, be it resolved, we reaf- 
firm the principles and continue our efforts 
to maintain 100 percent dealer distribution 
of all building materials.” 


The following officers and directors were 
elected: 

President—W. C. Kurtz, Independent Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 


Wyoming vice president—Arthur Black, 
P. J. Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Colorado vice president—E. G. Steele, E. G. 
Steele Co., Ft. Collins, Colo. 


New Mexico vice president—E. B. Hum- 
phreys, Raton Lumber Co., Raton, New Mex. 


Treasurer—J. T. Chapin, Chapin Lumber 
Co., Aurora, Colo. 


Secretary—Allan T. Flint, Denver, Colo. 
NRLDA Director—W. C. Kurtz. 


Executive Committee—W. C. Kurtz; W. A. 
Spear, Arthur Black, E. G. Steele, E. B. Hum- 
phreys, J. T. Chapin. 


Directors—E. E. King, King Lumber Co., 
Greeley, Colo.; William Barr, Barr Lumber 
Co., Denver; G. L. Strickler, Taylor Lumber 
Co., La Junta, Colo.; Frank Mitchell, Center 
Lumber Co., Center, Colo.; Frank Rice, Rice 
Lumber Co., Ouray, Colo.; George T. Lamb, 
Lamb & Reed Lumber Co., Jackson, Wyo.; 
L. T. Stith, Tucumcari Lumber Co., Tucum- 
eari, N. M.; G. T. McWhirter, Pinon Hard- 
ware Co., Mountainair, N. M., and Walter 
Harrison, Kemp Lumber Co., Roswell, N. M. 
The hold-over directors are: George Isham, 
T. B. Groves Co., Wray, Colo.; John Esch, 
Esch Lumber Co., Burlington, Colo.; Neil 
Davenport, Salida Lumber Co., Salida, Colo.; 
Hugh Gaines, Gaines Lumber Co., Dolores, 
Colo.; J. R. Hamidy, Bell Lumber Co., Oak 
Creek, Colo.; C. E. Stewart, A. P. Stewart 
Lumber Co., Thermopolis, Wyo.; J. V. Glenn, 
Glenn Lumber Co., Inc., Silver City, N. M. 


Different Chairmen presided at the several 
business sessions. Among those thus serving 
were: President Spears, Willard H. Hemen- 
way, John E. Conine, E. B. Humphreys, R. S. 
Grier, Leo G. Long. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS HONORED AT GOLDEN 
JUBILEE OF ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers Association was 
opened in Chicago on February 6 by President 
C. W. H. Schuck, great grandson of the as- 
sociation’s first president. Calling the first 
session of the convention to order, Mr. Schuck 
mentioned the part played by his ancestor in 














Cc. R. SCHWARTZ, 
Elkville; 
Elected President 


J. F. BRYAN, 
Springfield; 
Treasurer 


forming the organization which has played such 
an important role in the welfare of the retail 
lumber and building material industry in Illinois 
for a half-century, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the honor which has been his during 
the past year. 

“Being president of this association,” said Mr. 
Schuck, “has been a source of both pleasure 
and education to me, as it would be to anyone. 
It would be a good thing for all of us and for 
the association if each of us could be president 
for a year. 


50th Year a Good One 


“We are winding up this first half-century 
in better shape than we have been in. We have 
more money, and we have more members. By 
the time the next 50 years has rolled around 
we should have as members all of the dealers 
in Illinois who are entitled to membership.” 

Following this brief salutation to the as- 
sembly, Mr. Schuck introduced George W. Du- 
lany, Jr., Snark of the Universe of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo Hoo, Don Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin association, and Ken 
King, field man of the Wisconsin association. 
Numerous congratulatory telegrams from other 
dealers’ associations were read. 

J. D. McCarthy, secretary of the association, 
introduced Wm. G. Nagle, of the Lake County 
Lumbermen’s Club, one of the numerous thriv- 
ing local groups in the State. Mr. Nagle, after 
stating that the Lake County club would hold 
its 83rd consecutive monthly meeting this week, 
presented, on behalf of his club, a handsome 
gavel to the association. Mr. Schuck accepted 
for the association, and thanked Mr. Nagle. 

James Landon of Springfield then presented 
Mr. Shuck, for his personal property, with a 
gavel cut from a building famous in Lincoln 
lore, and a scroll authenticating the gavel. 

The first guest speaker was Douglas Whit- 
lock, Structural Clay Products Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose subject was “New Hori- 
zons.” Mr. Whitlock delivered an address 
which he gave at the Indiana meeting, and 
which was highlighted in the AMERICAN LuM- 


9” 


BERMAN, issue of January 27. 


J. S. Bryant, Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 
New York, N. Y., was the next speaker. Mr. 
3ryant dwelt briefly with the development and 
purposes of the Merchandising Institute, then 
launched into his subject, “Asphalt Roofing.” 
He said that while asphalt is one of the oldest 
of the primary building materials, dating back 
to the days of Babylonian civilization, it was 
in the twentieth century that asphalt roofing 
products have been developed, and have reached 
a position of dominance. The speaker ex- 
plained his use of the word “dominance” by 
referring to statistics showing that of about 
6914 million squares of roofing of all kinds 
shipped in the United States in 1937, something 
over 45 million squares were asphalt. 


Asphalt a Versatile Material 


“Asphalt roofing.” he said, “has versatility. 
It is made in grades and styles to apply to all 
kinds of housing structure from brooder houses 
and small fishing shacks to mansions of the 
rich, and for heavy structures ranging from 
factory buildings built for utility all the way 
to architectural gems used for office space. 
Price and beauty offer equal versatility. 

“Tt was the first material to be sold on a 
modern basis—a basis on which a man is in- 
duced to buy before rain actually begins to 
come through the roof. One successful appli- 





J. D. McCARTHY, secretary, and C. W. H. 
SCHUCK, retiring president, pleased at success 
of 50th annual convention 


cator, about whom we have never had a com- 
plaint from a lumber dealer, sells asphalt 
roofing on a basis of style and beauty, without 
regard to the condition of the roof he proposes 
to replace. He has a style factor to sell, and 
he sells it, thus taking it out of the price class. 
A man who waits to buy until he has to buy, 
usually looks for price bargains, but a man 
who buys because he wants the material, seldom 
is a price buyer. 

“Our industry today is trying to give versa- 
tility, and style in color and pattern. Tastes in 
style and color vary in different parts of the 
country in all materials, and roofing is no 
exception. Our industry recognizes that, and 
proposes to give the dealer the variety he needs 
to do a good selling job.” 

The session closed with an address by Tom 
Collins, Kansas City, using the subject, “Suc- 
cessful Worry,” an entertaining and thought- 
provoking presentation. 

On Wednesday morning Dick Allen, J. M. 
Allen & Son, Eureka, Ill., chairman of the 
resolutions committee, read and secured the 
adoption of a number of resolutions. These in- 
cluded, in addition to expressions of apprecia- 


tion to the retiring president and his staff, the 
secretary, the Lake County Lumbermen’s Club 
and others; opposition to the Steagall Bill; re- 
quest for a petition to Congress to regulate 
itinerant truckers; support of any move by col- 
leges, trade schools or others to train building 
mechanics and lumber yard managers; an ap- 
peal to keep real estate taxes at an absolute 
minimum; encouragement of the formation of 
an impartial agency to supply dealers with au- 
thentic data about commodities offered for sale 
in the yards; and a request that FHA estab- 
lish a down-State office to facilitate the han- 
dling of loans outside the immediate vicinity of 
Chicago. 


Following this, the report of the nominating 
committee was made by Clarence Elliott, and 
officers were elected as follows: 

President, Chester R. Schwartz, Schwartz 
Lumber Co., Elkville; vice president, Ernst 
Hammerschmidt, Hammerschmidt Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Lombard; director at large, W. H. 
Holcombe, Kankakee. 


Districts elected directors as follows: 

J.T. Holmstrom, Skandia Coal & Lumber Co., 
Rockford, second district; Otto Wahlfeld, 
Wahlfeld Mfg. Co., Peoria, fourth district; J. 
H. Thomas, Booth & Thomas, Springfield, 
sixth district. 


Honor Past Presidents 


In an impressive ceremony arranged and 
conducted by James F. Bryan, an association 
executive for the past seventeen years, plaques 
were presented in person to 12 living past presi- 
dents of the association in person, and to the 
representatives of five who were unable to at- 
tend. As the plaques were presented Mr. Bryan 
outlined briefly the highlights of the tenure of 
office of each past president. Those present 
and the years in which they presided follow: 

J. W. Paddock, 1910; Chas. W. Hall, 1913; 
L. M. Bayne, 1914; Chas. A. Glore, 1904; 
J. W. Mackemer, 1926; Ray Durham, 1928; 
George Colton, 1930; Everett E. Hinchiliff, 
1933; F. W. Weinel, 1934; J. A. McCreery, 
1937; Clarence Elliott, 1938; C. W. H. Schuck, 
1939. 


Plaques were given to representatives of past 
presidents as follows: 


William Simpson, son of J. M. Simpson, 
1897; Don Wilson for Nathan Holden, 1911; 
Arthur Baker, nephew of E. M. Stotlar, 1918; 
Gene Wenthe, son of Fred Wenthe, 1932; 
Edwin Russell, business associate of Russell 
Hunter, 1936. 





J. T. HOLMSTROM, 
Rockford; 
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With the ceremony completed, Mr. Bryan’s 
i7 years of faithful and efficient service were 
recognized with a fitting sentiment delivered by 
Clarence Elliott, and the presentation to Mr. 
Bryan of a desk set. The entire assembly then 
arose in tribute to Mrs. Bryan, who was in- 
troduced from the floor. 

Two speakers appeared to conclude the morn- 
ing’s program. The second of these, Billy 
Beard, Atlanta, Ga., chose “Nothing New 
Under the Sun” for his subject, and kept his 
large audience interested and entertained for a 
full half-hour. 


Discusses Sales Records 


The first of the two speakers was Don Mack, 
United Autographic Register Co., Chicago, dis- 
cussing “Better Records for Lumber Yards.” 
He enumerated and elaborated on six elements 
which distinguish better records in the lumber 
yard. Such records tell who made the pur- 
chase; what was sold; how much was sold; 
cannot be lost easily; save time; and are con- 
venient to handle and to file. 

Mr. Mack interrupted his talk to introduce 
Fred Wood, who is celebrating his fiftieth an- 
niversary with his company. Mr. Wood pre- 
sented a scroll to Mr. Dolby, Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co., Chicago, the concern to whom he 
made his first lumber company sale. 

Continuing, the speaker gave ten ways to 
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retailing business, do things well, and be an 
integral part of the community in which they 
live. 


Tells Aims of National 


Don Campbell opened the Wednesday after- 
noon session with greetings from the National, 
followed by a brief statement of the activities 
of that organization, in which he stated that its 
chief purposes are to help lumber and building 
material dealers, and to prevent others from 
hurting them. Outlining the difficulties which 
beset dealers today, chiefly from outside sources, 
Mr. Campbell held that these would be resolved 
when all the facts are known, and pointed to 
the hopeful signs ahead, with particular refer- 
ence to improved merchandising, and the meth- 
ods being employed by his association to stimu- 
late further improvement. He recommended 
strongly that dealers investigate what Tested 
Selling Methods can do for them. 


Following Mr. Campbell was Sam Nickey, 
Jr., Nickey Brothers, Memphis, Tenn., with the 
subject, “The Romance of the Lumber Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Nickey has travelled about 100,000 
miles searching for and studying rare ‘and 
unusual woods in all parts of the world, and 
delivered an absorbingly interesting talk dealing 
briefly with a number of beautiful and unusual 
timber species which he has encountered, and 
the methods used to cut and transport them 


65 


“The most interesting wood in the world,” 
said the speaker, “is Piney, a wood from North 
Africa. Stumps of trees from the forests 
denuded by Hiram in Biblical times even now 
bear berls. 


“The most beautiful wood in the world is 
from the amboyna tree in Java. Natives call 
it twisted wood. The queerest woods with the 
queerest names come from Australia, and 
among these is the tallowwood, in demand for 
the finest dance floors, because of a tallow 
property that keeps the surface self-polished. 
Another unusual tree is the Australian rasp- 
berry-jam tree, greatly prized for inlays and 
the linings of expensive jewel boxes. It has a 
scent distinctly reminiscent of raspberry jam, 
which lasts indefinitely.” 


Beautiful Paneling for Small Homes 


In concluding, Mr. Nickey stated that tech- 
nical development of wood and wood usage 
has kept pace fairly well with the rate of 
development of other building products, and 
that today his company is paneling $3500 homes 
in Memphis with fine wood veneers. In a 
short time, he said, it will be possible to do 
this in homes all over the country. 

The closing speaker of the afternoon was 
Roscoe R. Rau, National Retail Furniture 
Association, Chicago, with the subject, “Who 





Shown seated right to left on the platform of the convention hall after they had received their bronze plaques from James Bryan, association treas- 
urer, are the following past presidents or their representatives: William Simpson who accepted the memento in behalf of his father, J. M. Simpson 


of Galesburg who served in 1897; Charles W. Hall, St. Louis, 1913; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa, 1914; Charles A. Glore, Centralia, 


1904; Arthur Baker 


who represented E. M. Stotlar of Marion, president in 1918; J. W. Mackemer, Peoria, 1926; Ray Durham, Harrisburg, 1928; George Colton, 
Rockford, 1930; Eugene Wenthe of Effingham, who accepted for his father, Fred C. Wenthe, president in 1932; Everett E. Hinchliff, Galesburg, 
1933; F. W. Weinel, Columbia, 1934; Edwin Russell who represented Russell F. Hunter, Chillicothe, 1936; J. A. McCreery, Benton, 1937; Clarence 


B. Elliott, LaSalle, 


make good records pay dividends. These were 
said to enable the dealer to know his custom- 
ers; know his market; know what goods he 
can sell; know what goods he has sold: pro- 
mote sales; push small sales; work with his 
customers; work with his workmen; and in- 
troduce the human element in his business. 

On Tuesday a Hoo Hoo Concatenation 
was held at which 21 kittens were received in 
the order, and 11 Old Cats re-instated. Fol- 
lowing the initiation George W. Dulany, Jr., 
Snark of the Universe, reviewed the history of 
the order, and stated its future aims. A buffet 
supper was then served. The initiation team 
was as follows: Snark, George W. Dulany, Jr.; 
Senior Hoo Hoo, H. H. Sonnemann; Junior 
Hoo Hoo, Don S. Montgomery; Scrivenoter, 
F. E. Wellman; Jabberwock, Max Critchfield ; 
Custocatian, W. M. Watson; Arcanoper, E. 
Hammerschmidt ; Gurdon, Chester R. Schwartz. 


Half Century Club we al 


The fourth annual luncheon of the Half Cen- 
van Club of the Illinois Lumber Material Deal- 
Association was a bright event on Feb. 7, 
ag was attended by forty lumbermen. Don 
Wilson of the F. L. Hill Lumber Co. in Dan- 
ville directed the program, and T. W. Abell 
of Marengo was in charge of the singing. 
Guests of honor at the luncheon were the 
past presidents of the association who had been 
awarded plaques during the morning session. 
Several of them were asked to make short im- 
Promptu talks, and were unanimous in their 
enthusiasm over the industry’s future. Ray 
urham, Harrisburg, president in 1928, ap- 
Peared to express the views of all those present 
when he urged them to stick to the lumber 


from remote forests to mills, and thence to 
consumers. 

Interesting anecdotes and facts were related 
about the logging industry and its products in 
Africa, Central and South America, Asia, Aus- 
tralia and some of the Pacific Islands. Men- 
tion was also made of some of the better known 
North American woods. Mr. Nickey dwelt at 
some length with the manner in which ma- 
hogany was first introduced in England, and 
how it became popular there. 


Wood Preservers Hear 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—The thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the American Wood-Pre- 
servers’ Association, held here, Jan. 23, 24 and 
25, was attended by more than 500 persons. 
Because the AWPA convention is a technical 
meeting, the greater part of the business ses- 
sions were devoted to committee reports on 
preservative standards, treating procedure, etc. 
Of interest to wood-users generally, however, 
were discussions on “Painting of Creosoted 
Wood,” by J. G. Segelken, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; “Uses of Treated Wood for Car 
Lumber,” by H. R. Condon, the Wood Pre- 
serving Corp.; “Diversified Uses of Treated 
Wood,” by A. R. Joyce, the Wood Preserving 
Corp.; “Preframing of Timber for Use in 
Bridges,” by G. H. Trout, Union Pacific Rail- 
road; “Use of Pressure-Treated Lumber in 
Construction of Roofs for Water Storage 
Reservoirs,” by D. L. Lindsley, West Coast 
Wood Preserving Co. 

A warning against commercial use of results 


1938, and C. W. H. Schuck, Springfield, 


1939 


o” 


Are Our Competitors?” This was an address 
similar to that made at the Ohio convention 
by another representative of the furniture indus- 
try, dealing with the hoax of consumer whole- 
sale buying. 

The last meeting of the convention closed 
on a high note of interest which drew a capacity 
throng in the huge Grand Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel to hear Elliott Roosevelt, Dallas, 
Tex., son of the President, deliver an address 
entitled, “America Looks Ahead.” 


Reports on Standards 


obtained with preservatives in United States 
Forest Products Laboratory service tests in the 
Tropics was given by Geo. M. Hunt, in charge 
of the section of wood preservation of the 
laboratory, under whose supervision the tests 
are conducted. Mr. Hunt’s statements were 
echoed by F. W. Gottschalk, director of re- 
search for American Lumber & Treating Co. 
It was pointed out that accelerated tests, or the 
so-called “graveyard” experiments, however 
favorable, must be carefully weighed in judging 
merits of preservatives. 

A comprehensive social program was high- 
lighted by a tour of the Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery, where processes and products were ob- 
served and sampled for several hours. Officers 
elected to serve during the coming year were 
R. E. Meyers, president; W. R. Goodwin, first 
vice-president ; W. P. Conyers, Jr., second vice- 
president, and H. L. Dawson, secretary-treas- 
urer. Louisville was selected to be the con- 
vention scene for 1941. 
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West Coast Puts Emphasis on 
Domestic Home Building Market 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 26.—Members of West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association met here today 
in annual meeting in possibly larger numbers 
than were ever before attracted to an annual 
meeting of this organization. The splendid 
program held the lumbermen’s interest through- 
out the session during the day, and at the 
dinner following in the evening the attendance 
was augmented by members of the industry 
who had been unable to be present at the earlier 
session. 

Corydon Wagner, of Tacoma, who for sev- 
eral years has served as chairman of the trade 
promotion committee, was elected president. 
Chosen for vice president for Washington was 
E. W. Demarest, Tacoma, a former president 
of the organization and one of its most active 
workers, particularly in national affairs; vice 
president for Oregon, George Gerlinger, Port- 
land, who has long headed the traffic activities 
of the organization; treasurer, Frank Reed, 
Seattle; secretary-manager, W. B. Greeley. 


Production, Shipping, Selling 


During the morning session the principal 
topics for discussion among the stockholders 
were production, shipping, selling and trade 
promotion. These subjects brought out the 
problems which have arisen from the changed 
market conditions particularly as they affected 
the one-time strong demand for boxed heart of 
fir trees. The falling off of export trade par- 
ticularly, and the declining use of large timbers 
for railroad uses and industrial construction, 
have brought many worries to fir lumber manu- 
facturers. It all means producing more small 
dimension lumber and boards for home and 
farm buildings. That in turn means added cost 
of manufacture and over-supply of the market 
for low-grade lumber. 

These are some of the problems that the 
association, its officers, members and staff, have 
been directing their efforts to solve. 


Practical Forest Plan Is a Main Objective 


Under the subject, “Our Policies, Present 
and Future,” President Edmund Hayes, of 
Portland, discussed these and other problems 





John J. Gould, San Francisco, chief engi- 
neer, Golden Gate Exposition 


and what the association is doing to meet them. 

The most important policy for our association 
said President Edmund Hayes is that of forest 
conservation and utilization, to further in every 
way the development of a program that aids 
our operators in making practical application 
of it. The consensus of our association, co- 
operating with the Pacific Northwest Loggers 
Association, seems to be that the industry is 
anxious to develop further State regulations 





President-elect Corydon Wagner, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


based upon methods tested by experience; in- 
creased appropriations under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act for fire protection; a realization on 
the part of the public that to make possible 
a workable forestry program, the lumber in- 
dustry must have markets. Our forestry com- 
mittee and staff are giving this subject continu- 
ous and concentrated attention. 


Must Make Dealer Community Leader 


A policy relative to our markets, is the 
other major activity of our association. Sup- 
port for low-cost housing in the United States 
has been the principal objective of our own 
trade promotion program. The most impor- 
tant market for lumber, in volume and stability, 
is low-cost housing. The most important 
thing to be done for lumber is to organize 
and focus the resources of the industry upon 
the continuing promotion of low-cost housing. 
This should include demonstration of better 
designs and costsaving methods of construc- 
tion or equipment; co-operation with retail 
lumber dealers in making them the leaders in 
home building in their communities. As an 
important part of steady promotion of low- 
cost housing should come the more effective 
training and stimulation of all lumber sales- 
men. To hold lumber’s place in heavy con- 
struction, the most effective work the industry 
can do is to continue the application of timber 
engineering through the preparation of stand- 
ard designs for all types of structures: and to 
have specific engineering service available. Of 
immediate importance is a restudy of mill con- 
struction, utilizing all our modern knowledge 


of timber seasoning, timber joining, ring-con- 
nector framing etc. There is opening up a new 
field in the application of chemicals to wood, 
as an aid to seasoning, in kiln or air drying, 
as a means of reducing shrinkage and as a 
possible technique in combining these features 
with preservation from decay and providing 
greater fire resistance. If we are to develop 
markets broad enough to make possible the 
utmost utilization of our standing timber and 
if we are to carry out an adequate forest pol- 
icy, we must regain some of our lost foreign 
markets. 

The grading of our lumber is an important 
phase of our market policy. Our inspectors 
have constantly protected the market reputation 
of West Coast lumber, creating confidence 
that the association is an active agency for 
the interest of consumers. We are constantly 
adjusting our product to modern building re- 
quirements, to find a reasonable meeting ground 
between the lumber manufacturer and the cus- 
tomer. Our grading rules committee has now 
adopted a 900 pound stress grade of Douglas fir 
joists and rafters, 95 percent of our present 
No. 2 dimension. This is the result of months 
of work with the Forest Products Laboratory 
and FHA representatives. 

President Haves concluded by expressing an- 
preciation to Col. Greeley and his staff for 
their conscientious efforts to carry into effect 
association policies. 


Promotion of Housing 


President Hayes was followed on the pro- 
gram by Howard Whipple, vice president of 
the Bank of America, San Francisco, whose 
subject was “Housing, Its Economic and Social 
Opportunities.” Mr. Whipple’s organization 
has taken up the promotion of housing with 
FHA guaranteed loans to a greater extent than 
any other financial institution in the country. 
The bank has made 40,000 loans on FHA guar- 
anteed mortgages, totaling $150,000,000, and its 
records to date show, of that number, only nine- 
teen foreclosures. That of course is a won- 
derful record. However Mr. Whipple injects 
a word of caution in regard to this record. 
He says in spite of that, it is still an unsettled 
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problem. The experience has not been over 
a long enough period to be a test. 

He warned the lumber industry that it should 
go slow in encouraging home owning by the 
irresponsible members of society. 

He discussed the housing situation from vari- 
ous angles, touching to some extent on the 
history of the housing movement in the last 
few decades. The future of the housing move- 
ment depends upon many factors, including 
costs, credit, and the relation of income to price. 

Mr. Whipple, as a banker, announced himself 
as cautious when it came to making anything 
that seemed to be a forecast or a prophecy. 
However he expressed the opinion that it is 
reasonable to expect that the demand for 
homes will be greater during the next ten years 
in spite of decreasing birth rate and more 
slowly growing population. He pointed out 
that the people who were born when we had 
a higher birth rate are just now coming into 
the picture as home owners. He compared our 
situation in housing with England, where they 





George T. Gerlinger, vice president for 
Oregon 


are still building at a higher rate in proportion 
to population than is being done in the United 
States. 

Mr. Whipple pointed out that workers are 
better off today from the standpoint of pur- 
chasing a home than they were in 1929 because 
of the better relation of price to income. The 
demand for better modern housing is here and 
costs are lower in relation to value in homes 
than they have been heretofore. 

Mr. Whipple also pointed out that it is too 
early in his opinion to get very enthusiastic 
about the low-cost $2,500 house. He said the 
stick-to-it-ive-ness of this class of purchaser 
has not yet been plumbed and the cost of fore- 
closures is so high that lending agencies are 
inclined to shy away from these loans. 

Mr. Whipple stated that there is much to be 
said for slum clearance, even with government 
subsidy. However he pointed out this can have 
a very bad effect because in this program the 
government subsidy competes directly with pri- 
vate industry. 

Another strong point made by Mr. Whipple 
was that greater value per dollar is a goal that 
should be contributed to both by labor and pro- 
ducers of material. He said if labor is to share 
in benefits of a building program it will have 
to contribute something to the price situation. 
There should be a lower hourly wage and a 
greater annual income. In his opinion labor 
has not met the contribution that has been made 
by material producers. 


Methods of Co-operation 


W. C. Bell, managing director of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
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discussed the subject, “How the Lumber Manu- 
facturer and Retail Lumber Dealer can co- 
operate in Home Promotion.” Mr. Bell con- 
tended that today people can build better houses 
per dollar than ever before, and he illustrated 
with apt stories the need for continuing to tell 
the public the truth about building and building 
costs. 

He told of a preview of a program for the 
1940 homes which will be publicized by the 
magazine “Life.” There will be eight of these 
“Life’ homes for 1940, and most of them are 
to be average low-cost homes. 

The magazine “Good Housekeeping” also has 
its project to show houses and plans for people 
that are interested in home owning and these 
plans will be distributed through retail lumber 
dealers. 

Mr. Bell described the new plan book of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association fea- 
turing northwestern houses which have actually 
been built. 

As to cooperation Mr. Bell stated there is 
already a high degree of it between the manu- 
facturers’ and the retailers’ organizations. He 
urged that the individual members of both re- 
tailers’ and manufacturers’ organizations in- 
form themselves in regard to available house 
plans so that they may be able to do their 
individual part in pushing the program. He 
pointed out that if the dealers and manufac- 
turers would read the lumber trade publications 
they would know what is going on, and thereby 
be able to cash in on the publicity work of the 
association. 


Presents Parades of Facts 


The cold facts as to “The Experience of West 
Coast Lumber in Foreign Trade; Where Do 
Our Interests Lie?” was the subject of an 
address by W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager. 
Our industry, he said, has lost four-fifths of 
the offshore business which we had ten years 
ago; each year $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 less 
business and eight or nine thousand less jobs. 
From an industry exporting 15 or 18 percent 
of our production, we have become an industry 
exporting 5 or 6 percent. Of all American 
species, Douglas fir has suffered most heavily 
in export trade; has lost 79 percent of its 
former volume. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments have not only failed to restore our lost 
trade overseas; they have left lumber in worse 
case than before this policy was launched. The 
net effect of agreements with Canada and the 
United Kingdom has been to tear down the 
protective wall around the United States, for 
the benefit of not only Canada but of every 
other lumber-exporting country; while leaving 
the protective wall around the British Empire 
practically intact. On the other hand, imports 
of Canadian fir and hemlock into the United 
States have increased about fivefold. While 
there have been slight changes favorable to 
lumber in other trade 
agreements, nowhere in 
all twenty of them has 
any real market been 
opened that would com- 
pensate for the domestic 
business we have turned 
over to Canada. 

High cost of labor in 





Partial view of the ban- 

quet crowd at the annual 

meeting of the West 

Coast Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation 





the manufacture of 
West Coast lumber is 
probably our greatest 
handicap in world trade. 
Western Oregon and 
Washington pay an 
average wage 20 cents 
an hour higher’ than 
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British Columbia; and 
must carry a_ higher 
overhead cost of 40 or 
50 cents per thousand 
feet because of the 
shorter work-week im- 
posed by Federal law 
and labor relations. The 
unemployment and _ so- 





EDMUND HAYES, 


Portland, Ore.; 
Presided 





cial security benefits 
cost this industry an- 
other 40 cents per thou- 
sand. The labor cost 
in the Pacific North- 
west is from $3.50 to 
$4 per thousand feet 
higher than in our com- 
petitor industry on the 
north and British Columbia maintains an 
aggressive foreign trade policy, expressed in 
dealing with labor, in port and stevedoring 
charges, in export shipping subsidies. 


Domestic Market Is Northwest's First 
Concern 


It seems clear that protection of our domestic 
markets should be our first concern. When 
last year there was promised, in connection 
with the Canadian Trade Agreement of that 
year, a further reduction in the preferential 
lumber tariff of Great Britain—when and if 
the American excise tax is wholly abolished, 
we said that protection of the American lumber 
market must come first; that the excise tax 
on lumber imports should be renewed, and that 
was done. As part of the same necessary pro- 
tection, the Department of State should not be 
permitted to invade the internal labor and re- 
covery policies of the United States, as was 
done when the last Canadian Trade Agreement 
wiped out the requirement that imported lumber 
be marked to show its country of origin. In 
the second place, reciprocal trading should not 
be permitted to destroy the well-established 
principle in American tariffs—of equalizing 
foreign with domestic costs of production. If 
the Foreign Trade Agreements Act is renewed, 
it should restore to the Tariff Commission its 
function of adjusting duties. In the third place, 
the trading powers conferred upon the State 
Department should not bind against the adop- 
tion of anti-dumping duties necessary to offset 
the depreciation in foreign currencies. For 
more than four months, Canadian dollars have 
had an official, established discount of 10 per- 
cent or more in American dollars. If the For- 
eign Trade Agreement Act is renewed, Ameri- 
can industries are entitled to know what is 
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proposed in a Trade Agreement before the 
Government is irrevocably committed to it. 


For Reciprocal Principle—Better Applied 


The West Coast lumber industry needs the 
large trading area and range in lumber orders 
that can be obtained only when a substantial 
foreign market supplements our domestic mar- 
ket. The practical question is: Adhering to 
what we regard as necessary protection of our 
domestic markets, can we then recover the 
greatest volume in business overseas by killing 
the reciprocal trade policy, or by continuing it 
in modified form? The Canadian Agreement 
is an international obligation and will pre- 
sumably run for two years more—unless Con- 
gress should intervene with compulsory adjust- 
ment or cancellation. Lumber has already taken 
the worst punishment that can be administered 
under the law; possibly, from now on, we may 
get some returns. The State Department 
recognizes our emergency and will keep lumber 
in the forefront. We are in a world of numer- 
ous and complex trade barriers, and the West 
Coast lumber industry must meet and overcome 
such conditions if we are going to trade abroad. 
These barriers can be broken down only by 
our Government. And to do that, our Govern- 
ment must be armed with trading powers. So 
I believe we will gain more overseas trade in 
the long run if the reciprocal approach is re- 
tained, provided its retention carry real safe- 
guards. We justly demand a far better appli- 
cation of the reciprocal principle than we have 
had thus far, declared Secretary-Manager 
Greeley. 


International Trade Is Topic 


Colonel Greeley was followed by J. F. 
Marias, San Francisco, president of the Board 
of State Harbor Commissioners of California. 
He spoke on the subject, “The Changing Pic- 
ture of International Trade; How Can the 
United States Best Maintain Its Position?” 
Mr. Marias painted the picture of changing 
conditions with the first five of our best cus- 
tomers now all at war. The first five of our 
best customers are the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Japan, France and Germany. With such 
conditions he begged patience and consideration 
of the effect of reciprocal trade treaties on the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

As to the second clause of his subject, “How 
Can the United States Best Maintain Its Posi- 
tion?” he made a good case for the system of 
reciprocal trade treaties, but when asked what 
the lumberman could do in the face of the facts 
of their greatly diminishing export trade, and 
at the same time their loss of protection, par- 
ticularly for shingles, he was unable to reply 
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except to voice the opinion that if any errors 
had been made they were honest errors, and 
that if lumbermen continued to present their 
case they would be fairly dealt with. 

At the dinner meeting, George Gerlinger, 
Portland, was toastmaster; Paul Stevens, 
WCLA staff, master of ceremonies; and Roy 
Morse, Longview, was the director of an “out- 
law band of non-union musicians.” 

The lumbermen present paid a standing ova- 
tion of applause to General Martin, former gov- 
ernor of Oregon, who was an honor guest of 
the evening. 

Retiring President Hayes, who is _ being 
ribbed for building a new sawmill under con- 
ditions such as the lumber industry has been 
experiencing for the last ten years, was pre- 
sented with a large framed “Painting of his new 
sawmill.” 


Heavy Timber Construction 


But by the time the last course was finished, 
frolicking was ended, and the lumbermen lis- 
tened with much interest to a very encouraging 
and enlightening discussion of “The Future for 
Heavy Timber Construction” by John J. Gould, 
chief engineer of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. Mr. Gould brought to the gather- 
ing a wealth of experience and technical knowl- 
edge which added great impressiveness to his 
heartening statements in regard to the use of 
lumber in heavy construction. 

E. B. McMaughton, president First National 
Bank of Portland, spoke seriously of the pres- 
ent economic and social trends in the United 
States, and Governor Charles A. Sprague of 
Oregon told of the obligation of industry and 
State to our forests. Governor Sprague dis- 
played a broad and accurate knowledge of for- 
estry matters. He advocated no further en- 
croachment on the ownership of lands by the 
Federal government but warned that the only 
way to prevent these inroads would be for the 
State and industry to accept responsibility and 
do their job so well that there would be no 
excuse for the Federal government to enlarge 
its holdings in either of the western States 
where it already has such a preponderance of 
holdings. 


Officers and Trustees 


President—Corydon Wagner, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice President for Washington—E. W. De- 
marest, Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Vice President for Oregon—G. T. Gerlinger, 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer—Frank Reed, Simpson Logging Co., 
Seattle, Washington. 


District Trustees: 


Northern District—C. R. Elliott, E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., Anacortes, Wash. 
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Everett District—H. W. Stuchall, Eclipse Mill 
Co., Everett, Wash. 


Seattle District—E. C. Stone, Stimson Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Tacoma District—L. L. Doud, Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Chehalis-Olympia—F. L. Stokes, Mutual Lum- 
ber Co., Bucoda, Wash. 


Willapa-Grays Harbor—C. Stuart Polson, 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Mills, Hoquiam, Wash. 


Columbia River—C. E. Miller, Youngs Bay 
Lumber Co., Warrenton, Ore. 


Portland District—W. W. Clark, Clark & Wil- 
son Lumber Co., Linnton P. O., Portland, Ore. 


Willamette Valley—J. S. Magladry, Bohemia 
Lumber Co., Culp Creek, Ore. 


Oregon Coast—Wm. Vaughan, Coos Bay Log- 
ging Co., North Bend, Ore. 

Trustees at Large: 

C. H. Ingram, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; O. R. Miller, Deep River Log- 
ging Co., Portland, Ore.; Edmund Hayes, Row 
River Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Honorary Trustee: 

J. D. Tennant, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 
view, Wash. 

Special Industry Groups: 


Small Mills—Oregon—Guy Haynes, L. H. L. 
Lumber Co., Carlton, Ore. 


Small Mills—Washington—W. G. Savage, 
Lake Washington Mill Co., Renton, Wash. 


Western Red Cedar Lumber—H. J. Bratlie, 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., Ridgefield, Wash. 


Independent Loggers—J. lL. Bridge, Sound 
Timber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Timber-Treating Companies—H. E. Horrocks, 
West Coast Wood Preserving Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Secretary-Manager—W. B. Greeley, Seattle, 
Wash. 


CCC Director Stresses Econ- 
omy of Connectored Camp 
Structures 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—The economy 
of Teco prefabricated buildings for CCC camp 
construction was pointed out in the recent an- 
nual report of the director of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to the President. The director 
said that the knock-down portable type of 
wood construction makes interchange of en- 
tire camps, or of sections of a unit, possible, 
as well as shipment to other sites, and that 
strict adherence to an economical design, and 
common sense application of standard construc- 
tion methods, have resulted in relatively inex- 
pensive but satisfactory housing conditions. 
The majority of these structures are erected 
by using split-ring connectors at all joints, 
with edge girts of roof panels as the top chord 
of roof trusses. The bottom chord, diagonals, 
and verticals are attached to form the trusses 
at approximately 8-foot centers. 





Booklets For New Home and Remodeling Prospects 


Thoroughly practical advice is 
now being offered to home own- 
ers and prospective home owners 
in two “easy-to-read”, attractive, 
illustrated booklets by the United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago. The 
booklets, complete consumer guides 
for new home and_ remodeling 
prospects, are being called to the 
attention of the public, through 
the company’s advertising in lead- 
ing national consumer magazines, 
as well as through dealers han- 
dling USG products. 

“How to Have the Home You 
Want,” is a 120-page presentation, 
showing the dealer’s prospect how 
to go about selecting an architect 
and builder; how to select a build- 
ing site; safe methods of financ- 
ing; selecting a. good architectural 
style—fitting the house to the lot, 
and securing proper room ar- 
rangement; methods of protecting 
the house against fire and weather ; 
insuring against structural de- 


aur THE HOME 
ek id 


HOW TO HAS 





fects; choosing. the correct plumb- 
ing and heating systems and 
equipment; and how to style in- 
terior walls. At the conclusion, the 
application of USG products is 
explained. 

The other booklet, also a com- 
plete guide to intelligent design 
and sound construction, is “How 
to Modernize and Make It Pay,” 
eighty-eight pages of amply illus- 
trated material, containing figures 
from a national survey which show 
that the average remodeling joh 
increases the rental value from 
nine to seventeen percent. There 
is detailed discussion on where to 
get professional advice; a number 
of “before” and “after” sketches; 
suggested remodeling plans for 
each room in the house, as well 
as remodeling suggestions for 
heating, plumbing and wiring; ex- 
terior remodeling and landscaping. 
The application of USG products 
is shown in all cases. 
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Box Makers Plan Promotion 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 3.—The first 
(1940) tri-annual meeting of the Pacific Divi- 
sion, National Wooden Box Association was 
held, here, Jan. 26, with Irving E. Kester- 
son, Division president, in charge. Mr. Kes- 
terson called attention to the meetings of the 
various committees and the directors on the day 
preceding, and reported that the statistical posi- 
tion of the Pacific Division is excellent, 
with stocks of box lumber and shook on hand, 
Jan. 1, approximately 14 percent less than a 
year ago at that time. He said that the direc- 
tors recommended that trade promotion be ex- 
panded by the addition of a field man to devote 
his full time in western markets, particularly 
in California. The directors also recommended 
an assistant for E. D. Young, grade inspector. 
After touching on matters of membership, 
traffic, and legislation, President Kesterson con- 
cluded his remarks by urging that all members 
take an active interest in association affairs. 

At a noon meeting, 
‘3 —— ® the directors honored 
a ‘ Mr. Kesterson with re- 
election to the presi- 
dency of the association 
for the ensuing year. 
Albert L. Pearlman, 
American Box Corpora- 





I. E. KESTERSON, 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
President 





tion, San Francisco, 
was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Floyd Hart, 
Timber Products Co., 
Medford, Ore. was 
elected treasurer; G. 
Carlberg, Jr. continues 
as secretary - manager. 
Directors for 1940 in- 
clude: 

Irving E. Kesterson, president, Kesterson 
Lumber Corporation, Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
Carl Hornibrook, Ewauna Box Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; J. M. White, Long Bell Lumber 
Co., Weed, Calif.; G. A. Krause, Klamath 
Lumber & Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; Mor- 
ris Milbank, Rogue River Box Co., Grants 
Pass, Ore.; A. J. Voye, Big Lakes Box Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; Herman Paine, South- 
ern California Box Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
W. C. Strong, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; Al Walton, State Box 
Co., Sacramento, Calif.; Floyd Hart, and Al- 
bert Pearlman. 


J. E. Smith, chairman of the trade promotion 
committee, emphasized the need of securing the 
fullest possible support from the Western Pine 
Association in carrying out the 1940 program 
of the Wooden Box Institute. Jack Dobbin, 
president of the institute, pointed out that the 
1940 trade promotion program was really the 
continuation of the previous schedule which 
includes : 

The Western Wooden Box Campaign in all 
mill areas where employee committees carry 
on promotion activity; expansion of the 
Western Produce Project to more thoroughly 
defend markets on the Pacific Coast; con- 
tinuation of the Eastern Produce Project at 
practically the same level as last year, pro- 
Viding for the service of J. H. Muyskens in 
the eastern States, as well as co-operation 
with the Northwestern Box Distributors in 
expanding their markets for pine peach and 
apple boxes; possible production of a film 
showing the manufacturing of shook, the lat- 
ter being in demand by growers and ship- 
pers interested in sawn nailed pine boxes. 


HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 














Roscoe Duthie, regional director of the West- 
ern Wooden Box Campaign, described the in- 
stitute exhibit on the Union Pacific potato dem- 
onstration and exhibition train which left Boise, 
Idaho, Jan. 22, for a run over the company 
lines through the principal potato growing dis- 
tricts of Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and the 
middlewest States. New grading rules on car 
bracing and bulkhead material, honeydew melon 
slat, and cull orange were announced by R. L. 
Ferral, chairman of the grading rules and speci- 
fication committee, as follows: 


Rules for car bracing; surfaced thickness 
of 2 inch material 132 inches, with a 
minimum of 1% _ inches. (Pine or Fir.) 
Surfaced width: % inches off nominal width. 
Car bracing material in lumber lengths 10, 
12, 14 and 16 feet should be No. 2 dimension 
in 2 inch stock and No. 3 common in 1 inch 
stock. Grades in accordance with Western 
Pine Association standard grading rules. Car 
bracing material is cut to length up to 8 
feet long. 2x4’s may contain sound knots 
not over 1% inches in diameter. This grade 
may also contain medium to heavy pitch, 
season checks, stain and some wane. Rule 
for Bulkhead material: surfaced thickness 2 
inches S4S 133 thickness. 1 inch S1S } 
thickness. Surfaced width % inches off nom- 
inal width. Grade of bulkheading material 
No. 2 dimension for 2 inch thickness and 
No. 2 common for 1 inch thickness. Western 
Pine Association standard grading rules. 


Following the report of Grade Inspector E. 
D. Young, the association passed a resolution 
to bear the expense of making inspections of 
export shook shipments. 


During the past year, The Quincy Lumber 
Co., Quincy, Calif.; Rogue River Box Co., 
Grants Pass, Ore.; State Box Co., Sacramento, 
Calif.; and General Box Distributors, San Jose, 
Calif.; joined the association, according to Al- 
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bert Pearlman, chairman of the membership 
committee. He said the Setzer Box Co., Sac- 
ramento, Calif. and Pacific Box Corp., San 
Francisco, have rejoined. For the labor and 
employee relations committee, G. A. Krause, 
chairman, emphasized the desirability of writing 
to senators and congressmen about proposed 
legislation which will in any way affect the 
industry. 


Log Exports and Imports, 1939 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—Total exports 
of hardwood and softwood lumber (including 
boards, planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed tim- 
ber) and logs for 1939, totaled 1,172,092,000 
board feet, as compared with 1,060,300,000 feet 
for 1938, a gain of 10 percent, according to 
figures just released by the Forest Products 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. Of the total 1939 amount, sawed 
material accounted for 1,050,093,000 feet, as 
compared with 947,453,000, a gain of 11 per- 
cent. On the same basis of comparison, exports 
of logs and hewn timber totaled 121,999,000 
feet, as against 112,847,000 feet, a gain of 8 
percent. 

In the following paragraphs, the amounts 
cover 1939, with 1938 in parentheses: 

Sawn softwood totaled 801,157,000 feet 
(685,899,000). Sawn hardwoods (including 
flooring) totaled 248,936,000 feet (261,554,000). 
Softwood log exports totaled 100,345,000 feet 
(88,557,000). Hardwood log exports totaled 
21,654,000 feet (24,290,000). Total imports of 
hardwood and softwood logs and lumber (in- 
eluding clapboards and cabinet woods) 
totaled 940,584,000 feet (714,643,000) an in- 
crease of 32 percent. Of this amount logs 
(hardwood and softwood) accounted for 233,- 
412,000 feet (185,549,000); softwood lumber 
(including clapboards) 605,541,000 feet (459,- 
153,000); hardwood lumber and sawed cabi- 
net woods 101,631,000 feet (69,941,000). Sawed 
railroad ties, pickets, and box shooks are not 
included in above figures. 








NOW! Get Ready 


for a BIG 


Ladder-$elling 
Season! 


$ell BABCOCK Ladders 


Now is the time, Mr. Lumber Dealer, to get into the profitable 
ladder business. You hardly can afford to pass it up. Just 
ahead is what promises to be the best and biggest ladder- 
selling season in many years. THINK of the ladder needs in 
your territory. Every home, farm, store, shop—every painter, 
carpenter, steamfitter, electrician—all need ladders. A big, 
every-day market! 


ladder need. 





Every sale helps make another. 


BABCOCK LADDERS, made of Genuine Air-Dried Spruce, 
are strong, sturdy, safe, light in weight, easy to handle. The 
latest Babcock improvement is tying all four corners of every 
extension and single ladder with STEEL RUNG BRACES— 
adding rigidity and long life. There’s a BABCOCK for every 


TRY A SAMPLE SHIPMENT. You'll like the way they sell. 
Sample ladders furnished for display. Today, write for full 
information about this business-building line. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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Congress Shown Industry’s 
Need of Export Aids 


Asks "Fair Chance at a Fair 
Share" for American Lumber 


In a pamphlet just released—“A Fair Chance 
at a Fair Share’—the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, pointing out that Amer- 
ican lumber and exports in 1938 were the low- 
est in forty years, says the blame for this 
decline can be placed squarely on foreign ex- 
clusion tariffs and shipping discriminations, 
and urges Congressional consideration of Hol- 
man-McNary (S. 2546), Angell (H.R. 7463), 
and Boykin (H.R. 7505) bills, proposing ship- 
ping aids to export of lumber and manufac- 
tured timber products. The association, accord- 
ing to the announcement by its secretary and 
manager, Wilson Compton, will seek public 
hearings on these bills in this session of Con- 
gress. 

The Holman-McNary, Angell and Boykin 
bills, now before the Senate committee on 
commerce and the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, propose to effectu- 
ate, for lumber and manufactured timber prod- 
ucts, the policy stated by Congress in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, declares the publi- 
cation. That Act directs the Maritime Com- 
mission to “investigate, determine and keep cur- 
rent records of the advisability of enactment of 
suitable legislation authorizing the Commission 
in an economic or commercial emergency to aid 
(in the export of their products) farmers and 
cotton, coal, lumber, and cement producers in 
any section of the United States.” 

“These bills,” says the association, “state 
clear-cut and desirable objectives. They would 
provide specific public action toward these ob- 
yectives. Public hearings should show whether 
there are still better ways. ... But there should 
be action! When war-time restrictions are 
eventually relaxed, America should be enabled 
more nearly to resume competition with ‘A 
Fair Chance at a Fair Share’ of the world mar- 
kets for forest products.” 

If American lumber could be shipped with 


regular and dependable deliveries and at com- 
petitive rates, a large market would be found 
in the Orient, Africa, and Latin America, and 
lumber could look forward to greater exports 
in normal times to Western Europe. 

“We will always have timber products to 
export,” states the pamphlet, “and the volume 
of growth can be largely increased if the de- 
mand for forest products is sufficient. Our sur- 
plus forest crops and our prospective future 
surpluses need markets. Why not more export? 
Why spend tax millions on growing timber 
and millions of tax dollars on administering 
national forests, unless there is a continued de- 
mand and sale for forest products?” asks the 
booklet. “Government assistance is needed in 
the growing and protection of forests and in 
research. It is equally needed in the search 
for more markets and more uses for American 
forest products, both domestic and foreign.” 





Urges Pre-View of Trade 
Treaties 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—Declaring 
that preferential tariffs in British countries are 
the “world’s most valuable trade discrimina- 
tions,” Dr. Wilson Compton, executive officer 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, appearing before the ways and means 
committee Jan. 31 in behalf of the lumber and 
timber products industries, recommended that 
the program be continued and not abandoned 
in mid-ocean. Pointing to the fact that under 
the trade agreements so far entered into our 
domestic lumber tariffs have been reduced by 
one-half during a period in which the American 
lumber export trade has declined from first rank 
to fifth rank in the world lumber trade, due 
largely to foreign discriminations, stingy quotas 
and exclusion tariffs, he declared he knew of no 
way to break down these barriers except through 
negotiation. He said that while the authority 
of the President to make trade agreements 
should be continued, the manner in which the 
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authority may be exercised should be more 
strictly defined. Particularly he suggested that 
the authority to make concessions be limited to 
reductions in tariff rates and to determination of 
import quotas; that it should not include the 
authority to “freeze” any commodity on the 
free-list without recourse, regardless of changed 
facts or circumstances; that the so called “flex- 
ible” tariff provisions should be restored; and 
that concessions proposed to be made by either 
party in any trade agreement under negotia- 
tions hereafter should be published for a rea- 
sonable period of time before any concession 
becomes binding. “Such a provision,” he said, 
“would be a valuable safeguard against inad- 
vertent acceptance of valueless concessions and 
against inadvertent grant of unintended con- 
cessions, both of which have occurred. I well 
understand that there are strong objections to 
this: that it will be said that it cannot be done. 
There are strong reasons for secrecy. But 
they are less conclusive than the stronger rea- 
sons for publicity.” 





Wants Congressional Action to 
Restore Offshore Markets 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—To state the facts 
of lost overseas trade in forest products; to tell 
its sorry tale of vanishing ships and missing 
men; to show the important part played in this 
decline by subsidized export of Canadian for- 
est products and to support measures for recov- 
ery, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has issued “Bring Back Offshore Trade in West 
Coast Lumber.” Ten charts show West Coast 
lumber losses in the principal markets of the 
world to subsidized foreign competition—and 
consequent losses in shipping. The immediate 
issue dealt with is a bill that carries the United 
States merchant marine policy through, in the 
field of American lumber and manufactured 
timber products, which is now before the Sen- 
ate and the House. This is called the Holman- 
McNary-Boykin-Angell bill, and provides for 
an adequate set of methods or tools for giving 
American goods equality in transportation to 
foreign markets. 





THE Forest TAX DELINQUENCY PROBLEM IN 
THE SOUTH is title of a study by Ronald B. 
Craig, Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
New Orleans, La. Of 22 million acres in de- 
fault in eight States, probably 15 million acres 
is forest land. 





ALABAMA COMPANY'S NEW BAND MILL 





Above, at the left, may be seen a view of big new band mill put into 
operation at year end, part of recent program of improvement by Scotch 
Lumber Co., Fulton, Ala.—evidence of the company's desire to keep 
facilities modern in order te assure the trade of the best in manufacture 
and workmanship. The company is located in a section of Alabama long 


noted for excellent quality of timber. 


Though the company has been 
operating for nearly 50 years, it still has ample reserves of virgin yellow 


pine timber to justify such a program and supply the trade with first-class 


products from quality timber for years to come. 
ber of the Southern Pine Association and can SPA grade mark but grade 
marks only on request. Sales are in charge of James Gray, general sales 
manager, and C. W. Jordan, domestic sales manager, both of whom have 
spent their entire business careers in connection with the manufacture and 
distribution of yellow pine lumber. 
log pond of the Scotch Lumber Co., containing typical, well-formed logs 


The company is a mem- 


At the right is a partial view of the 


ready for the saw 
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Officials and Other Associates to Honor 
Founder of Company 


CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Feb. 5.—The W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. has issued invitations to a Golden 
Anniversary dinner to be held on the evening 
of Feb. 24, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, at which William McClellan Ritter, 
founder of the company, will be the guest of 


WM. McC. RITTER, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Founder 


W. M. PRYOR, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Chairman 


honor. The year 1940 marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mr. Ritter’s entry into the lumber 
manufacturing business. 


Mr. Ritter, a native of Pennsylvania, as a 
young man, became the pioneer lumber manu- 
facturer of the Appalachian Hardwood region, 
soon after coal was discovered near Bluefield, 
West Virginia, and when the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway extended but a few miles west- 
ward of Bluefield. In a spectacular and phe- 
nomenal career, he founded the company which 
bears his name, and which soon became the 
largest hardwood manufacturing company in 
the world. 

In 1899 Mr. Ritter established his offices in 
Columbus, and the general offices of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co. have always been main- 
tained in this city. 

The company is sending invitations to the 





anniversary celebration to its various division 
and plant superintendents and managing per- 
sonnel, and their wives, at its various plants in 
West Virginia, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky; to all sales 
representatives and their wives, to the staff 
(and their wives and husbands) of the Colum- 
bus office, and the staff of its affiliated com- 
panies; invited also are the company’s staff of 
local covnsel in the various States named, con- 
stituting a notable array of legal lights, many 
cf them noted not only for their legal ability, 
but for oratorical gifts as well. Many high 
ranking officials of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Virginian, 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, and the 
Southern Railway, on whose lines the Ritter 
company has sawmill plants, and important 
financial figures, as well as many close per- 





JAMES W. DAMRON, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
President 


LANDON C. BELL, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Secretary 


sonal friends of Mr. Ritter, in and out of the 
lumber industry, are also invited. 

Arrangements for the party are being made 
by W. M. Pryor, chairman; James W. Damron, 
president, and Landon C. Bell, secretary and 
general counsel of the company. 


Study Is Important Aid in Solving 
Distribution Problems 


The lumber distribution studies of the Divi- 
sion of Forest Economics of the Forest Serv- 
ice have been of prime interest to the industry, 
and there will be a welcome for one that has 
just come from the press, more comprehensive 
than its predecessors, covering 1936. The aim 
of the study is stated to be the determination 
of the following data: 1—The goegraphic ex- 
tent of the market economically available to the 
lumber manufacturers of each State; the rela- 
tive importance of each section of the market 
area. 2—The extent to which the various 
States are dependent on other States and for- 
eign sources for their lumber needs, the deter- 
mination of those sources, and their relative 
Importance. 3—The quantity of lumber con- 
sumed in each State, as a partial measure of 
its wood requirements. 4—Consumption per 
capita; its relative size and trend in various 
Parts of the country, whether forested or cut- 
over, rural or urban, agricultural or manufac- 
turing in general characteristics, The 1936 study 


is generously illustrated with small maps show- 
ing domestic and Canadian sources of supply, 
the quantities shipped to each State, the direc- 
tions of distribution followed, and per capita 
consumption. Tables give, for all woods, for 
softwoods and for hardwoods, distribution from 
each State and region to all regions, and from 
and to each State; the intercoastal movement; 
exports of all woods, of softwoods and hard- 
woods, and similar tables for imports; the per- 
centage of consumption in each State of wood 
derived from within it, from the different pro- 
ducing regions, and from imports per capita 
consumption by States of all woods, of soft- 
woods and of hardwoods; total and per capita 
consumption by regions, and there is a supple- 
ment dealing with distribution from various re- 
gions of the Pacific Northwest to various 
States. Copies of “Lumber Distribution and 
Consumption for 1936,” compiled by R. V. 
Reynolds and A. H. Pierson, may be obtained 
from the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
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MAKE MONEY RENTING OUT 


SKILSAW “Rotoglide” 


FLOOR SANDER 


..the perfectrental machine! / 


Pays for itself quickly, brings 
steady profits ... increases 
sales of flooring, varnish, 
paint, sandpaper .. . 
preferred because 

it works better and 

easier! 





Here’s a new sander your customers will be glad 
to rent—it has the proper weight and balance for 
easy operation; produces a perfectly smooth, rip- 
ple-free surface faster and at lower cost; offers 
professional capacity for any kind of job. De- 
signed by a group of practical contracters, built 
by Skilsaw engineers. No other floor sander has 
the patented “ROTOGLIDE” Drum that does away 
with the usual slot across the entire drum surface. 
Only 45 seconds to change paper. 8-in. drum. One- 
piece heavy-steel frame. Attractively priced. 


SKILSAW, INC. 5037A Elston Ave., Chicago 


36 East 22nd St., New York @ 182 Main St., Buffalo @ 
52 Brookline Ave., Boston @ 15 S. 2lst St., Philadelphia 
@ 2124 Main St., Dallas @ 918 Union Street, New Orleans @ 


1253 South Flower Street, Los a. @ 2065 Webster Street, 
Oakland @ 29 North Ave., N. W. 
Toronto. 


Atlanta @ Canadian Branch: 
85 Deloraine Ave., 






Correctly Designed Parts for 


TAIRWAYS 


Complete stocks for prompt shipment in OAK, 
RED GUM, BIRCH, YELLOW PINE. Other 
woods also available. 


With our modern equipment, we invite in- 
quiries to take care of your CIRCULAR and 
ODD STAIRWAY JOBS. Send us your prob- 
lems in special or difficult millwork, 


Write for Stair Folder “G.” 


Corbett Cabinet Mfg. Co., * px" 


VLU, 


gv9t lta rp, 


Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


HOTEL 


Then 1ILOX 


9TH AND —— 


r 50% of all rooms 3.50 












less, single; $5.00 or 








WHEN YOU HANDLE 


GIBBS BOARDTILE 


you profitably meet an ever in- 
creasing demand for modern, 
prefinished, durable 


WALLS AND CEILINGS 
of 

® Gleaming Beauty 

® Unlimited Colors 

® Economical, easy application 
Sell from our attractive display rack. 
Use our free Planning Service for 
estimates, room layouts, sketches, 
color schemes, decorative sugges- 
tions. Write today for circulars and 
dealership details—no obligation. 


GIBBS BOARDTILE CORPORATION 


636 North Aberdeen Street, CHICAGO 














Rent the Lincoln 
Streamlined SPEED-O-LITE! 


It is definitely proved that every lumber 
dealer needs a rental sander to generate extra 
sales on finishing supplies, in 
addition to earning $3 to $5 
daily in rental fees. You, too, 
can sell more supplies by in- 
stalling this brand new stream- 
lined Lincoln Speed - O - Lite 
sander. Best of all—our liberal 
terms enable you to invest in 
this profit making equipment, actu- 
" ally own it out of only a 

iG) part of your profits. Write 


MOV LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 


— > 8 om ot ae Oe BPaet s 


ee ee ee CHICACO. ILLINO 





HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Small Homes, Lumber Quality 


Are Middle Atlantic Subjects 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 5.—One thousand 
merchandisers of lumber and associated products 
faced a new decade with calm courage and 
determination at the forty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, here, Jan. 30, 31, and Feb. 2. The 
assembled delegates from five States and the 
District of Columbia were presented with an 
analysis of what has happened to the industry 
during the “terrible thirties” and what must 
be done in the forthcoming years if the indus- 
try is to recover and show real progress. 

Through the medium of Lewis H. Brown, 
president of the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
the lumbermen were brought face to face with 
the two major factors of a sharply declining 
rate of increase in the population and a drastic 
readjustment of income levels. 

Robert E. Lamberton, Philadelphia’s Mayor, 
opened the convention with an address of wel- 
come after which addresses were presented by 
George P. Ellis, of Wolf & Co., Chicago; 
James T. Eliason, Newcastle, Del.; and Major 
General Smedley D. Butler, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, retired, widely known speaker and 
writer. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President — George P. Kingsley, Brown- 
Borhek Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Vice President—Alan Dill, James Lumber 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer—.]J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The new board of directors, elected for three 
years, is composed of: 

Carlton Hughes, Kimball & Prince Lumber 
Co., Millville, N. J.; Frank Romig, Trexler 
Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa.; George F. Peck, 
Peck Lumber Company, Scranton, Pa.; Daniel 
Shields, Shields Lumber Co., Greenville, Del., 
and Hunter Bowers, William D. Bowers Lum- 
ber Co., Frederick, Md. 


Frederick Martin, 


The final speaker on the Jan. 30 program 
was Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, who emphasized the vital importance to 
the industry of giving adequate attention to the 
opportunity for low-cost, small home produc- 
tion. He made his plea for consideration in 
the course of his presentation of the National 
Small Homes Demonstration program of 1940. 

Opening the second business session, Jan. 31, 
Bayard Wharton, director for Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania’s job mobilization program, pre- 
sented the accomplishments to date and the 
plan of action and objectives of this program. 
Mr. Wharton urged the lumber and building 
material industry in Pennsylvania to co-operate 
to the fullest possible extent in the State-wide 
effort to create work opportunities and thus 
reduce unemployment, relief expenditures and 
taxation. 

George P. Kingsley, the newly-elected presi- 
dent, spoke on the association’s service to its 
members, its plans for the future and the op- 
portunity confronting each member to enhance 
its service to the industry through increasing 
cooperation in its program. 

Retiring President Joseph W. Brosius dis- 
cussed the development of the Certified Lum- 
ter Standards Program which was sponsored 
during his administration as a means of rais- 
ing standards of wood construction and com- 
peting with rival products in securing the favor 
of lending institutions, builders, architects and 
the home-buying public. 

His report of the program was received with 
widespread acclamation and unified support. 
Following Mr. Brosius, Randolph Evans, fa- 
mous New York architect, gave an outline of 
the value of Certified Lumber Standards to 
his profession, and Harold Sherman, editor of 
the Savings Bank Journal, likewise gave his 
approving comment. 

Charles A. Flanagan, chief of the bureau of 


housing inspection of Philadelphia, was an- 
other of the speakers on Jan. 31. His sub- 
ject was “Good Lumber in a Modern Build- 
ing Code.” Following the address by Elizabeth 
Gordon, of Good Housekeeping Magazine, the 
M. A. L. A. annual trap shoot trophy was 
awarded to Ralph P. Willis, Pennsgrove, N. J. 

Following the election of officers, Feb. 1 Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, gave a very 
interesting talk on “Business and the Chang- 
ing Social Order.” 

A huge new market for homes will be created 
during the next ten years as the greatest num- 
ber of Americans in history enter the 25 to 45 
year age-group, Lewis H. Brown, president of 
Johns-Manville Corp., predicted in discussing 
“The Lumber Dealer of the Future.” His 
statement was made in acceptance of a plaque 
presented by the association in recognition of 





J. W. BROSIUS, 
Wilmington, Del.; 
Retiring President 


LEWIS H. BROWN, 
New York City; 
“Housing Market” 


his services to the building industry. In fore- 
casting the record housing market Mr. Brown 
said: 

Persons between the ages of 25 to 45 con- 
stitute the major market for new homes; be- 
tween these ages they marry, form families, 
establish their own homes and take their 
places in their communities.” At the samé 
time he cited the fact that from 1929 to 1936 
there was a 48 percent reduction in the num- 
ber of American families making $2,000 a 
year or more, and he warned that the build- 
ing industry would fail to reach its increas- 
ing market unless it reduces home costs. 

Unless we streamline our distribution or- 
ganizations, eliminate unnecessary costs, 
campaign to acquaint these families with the 
safe, low-cost financing of today—in a word 
reduce the cost of homes to the economic 
level where our real market exists—we may 
find ourselves in a desperate situation in- 
deed, said Mr. Brown. 

As evidence of the growing need for low 
cost homes to take care of the housing mar- 
ket in this country, Mr. Brown said: In 1929, 
40 percent of our families had incomes of 
$2,000 a year or over. By 1936 that figure 
had declined by 48 percent. In 1929, 59 per- 
cent of our families had incomes under $2,000 
a year. In 1936, 79 percent of all families 
earned less than $2,000. This complete re- 
adjustment of our income classifications 
shows that an increasing majority of the 
families in this country simply can’t afford 
to buy homes at the prices and terms that 
existed prior to the depression. 


In discussing the requirements for the lum- 
ber dealer of the future, Mr. Brown told the 
association members that they must be idea- 
merchants, that they must talk in terms of 
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greater value for the money in today’s homes, 
of beauty, of permanence, of convenience, of 
j savings, rather than in terms of insulation, shin- MODERN € BEAUTIFUL * ECONOMICAL 

gles, stoves or sinks. As a second require- 
ment for the lumber dealer of the future, Mr. 
Brown stressed the need for retailing in the 


true sense of the word, and of the dealer being AV eofe vy 
able to sell and deliver homes “in single pack- Ea 
- ages, just as complete from doormat to financ- 


al ing as the automobile which the salesman drives 


‘ld- up to your door.” Solid Philippine Mahogany Wall Panelling 


After a discussion on housing problems, led 





ps by Dr. Compton, the conclusion was reached 

a that decent, comfortable and healthy housing ° « 

— can be provided, without public subsidy, in all A Sensational New Product That Sells On Sight 
Dr sections, for most families nna a. 

ae ably dependable current incomes of $25 a week; - . 

a in many sections, $20 a week; and in some sec- Write for Samples and Literature 


tions as low as $15 a week. 














= Setting up a slogan: “Better housing for mi . . 
me an a a ee oe ee Cadwallader-Gibson Co. Inc., 3628 E. Olympic Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
sedi listed the following as the eight factors which 

: 45 should make for increased residential construc- 

t of tion in 1940: 

sing 1. There is a clearly defined market for 

His over 3,000,000 families which have steady 

aque moderate income but no satisfactory home. SOUTHERN 


n of 2. We have now generally available the f> xy 
most liberal mortgage financing in the his- ed Zn 
tory of the United States. “< 4 
3. We have the lowest interest rates in <= 
our history. 
4, 


The savings institutions report the This Burrus Lumber. _ trade- 
largest total savings, largely the savings of ye ee ig takes 
families of moderate income. Sepauals ated. RIGHT tron 

5. There is an unusually low residential every angle — properly dried, 
vacaney rate in the majority of our cities painstakingly manufactured, ac- 
and towns. curately graded—produced un- 
der grading rules of Southem 
Pine Assn. It will pay you to 
depend on us for your 
needs in Southern Pine. 


Burrus Lumber Co. 
Let us quote or fill’ an BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


order for you. 





6. Rental trends are generally upward. 
7. We are learning further economies in 
house design and construction, and through 
standardization and pre-cutting and _ pre- 
assembly. 

8. We have moderate costs of building 
materials and equipment—costs which are 
less likely to go lower than to go higher. 

























The building material exhibit, which oc- 
cupied most of the top floor of the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, was one of the most enlighten- : 
ing and interesting in recent years. LEE H. SHEPHERD, President M. C. SHEPHERD, Vice-President H. SCOTT SHEPHERD, Secy.-Treas. 

The feature of the entertainment schedule 
was the annual dinner-dance and show, which HEPHERD L MB 
was held in the main ballroom on the evening 








WN, of Jan. 31. 
~~ MILLS AT McRAE, GEORGIA and MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
cet” 

Hyme neal MANUFACTURERS and . 
sa wnotesaters of JTQ@HOW Fine and narawoods 
basco The engagement of Miss Jean McKee, Los 
yrown Angeles,’ to David Greeley, Seattle, was an- 


nounced ‘at a luncheon at the Seattle Tennis 
Club, Feb. 8rd. Miss McKee, who formerly 
was a resident of Seattle, went to that city 


Timbers, Rough and Dressed, up to 18x 30-40 . . . Plank 


con- 





3; be- with members of her family and friends espe- see Din 1ension sas Boards see Flooring see Kiln -Dried Finis h 

iilies, — to announce her engagement = — 

their rome city of her fiance. Both the bride an Ceilin idin ailr and Car Materi 

samé groom were former students at the Univer- a g... Siding... Railroad = erial. 
936 sity o ashington where Miss McKee was - " =: . . 

fn a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority Material from both mills Grade-Marked if desired 

000 a Fraternity. Mr. Greeley is the son of Colonel 

9 uild- and Mrs. William B. Greeley of Seattle. ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO BOX 139, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

reas- Colonel Greeley is the well Known secretary- 

ts. manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 

ee * sociation and former chief forester of the 


U. S. Forest Service. David Greeley is em- 




















costs, 3 P . 
ployed ‘in the lumber industry at Longview, 
th the Wash., where the couple will make their Four LIFE -TIME 
word home after the wedding which will occur in SASH 
nomic July. 0 h d 
> may 
n in- OWEN-PRIVETTE—Miss June Helen Pri- vernea BALANCES 
baa + Florence, S. C., was — oT. 3. 
’ wen, Jr., of Kingstree, S. C., Jan. 25. T. R. 
r low Owen, Jr., is in business with his father. He - 
ieak 2 = junior 4 el in the Owen Lumber For Double-Hung Windows of Today 
1 9, ‘0., Kingstree, S. C. ” 
es of naib EASY OPERATION, Smooth and Noiseless, PERFECT BALANCE 
figure SAMMONS- I iss : 
9 per- ra ae Meee ae Sie eae eee oe Narrow Mullions—No weight Boxes—PRICED RIGHT - 
$2,000 Ed Sammons at Sandpoint, Idaho, Jan. 22. Fastened or Detached without removing Sash, Stops or Weatherstrip. 
milies Miss Ollerman left Belvidere to enter a GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF THE BUILDING 
te re- —— ageere ge ge at ee Idaho, ,- meee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
; Where she met Mr. Sammons. r. Sammons a 
ee operates a lumber mill there. ; Pullman Mfs. Corporation, 1196 University Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 5 
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“Southwestern” Summons Its Loyal 
Clans Once More! 


(Continued from Page 41] 


built to handle it. Railroads now own more 
trucks than locomotives, and they own many 
buses. Mr. Fair could see no way of inter- 
rupting this development and no way of forc- 
ing the itinerant trucker-merchant permanently 
off the highway. 

James F. Miller, Kansas City District Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, described the work of 
the Commission in this rather new field of reg- 
ulation. It was given authority over motor 
carriers four years ago. Its authority is over 
transportation and not directly over buses and 
trucks. Under the NRA, the motor carriers 
division was third in point of size. The Com- 
mission has held 80,000 hearings; and it had, 
first of all, to clear up certain fundamentals. 
“We need your co-operation,” Mr. Miller said. 
“We'll be successful anyway, but with your 
help we'll succeed sooner.” 

Trucks are not tied down to routes as rail- 
roads are. Madrid held out a year without 
railroads, and China, without railroads, is being 
supplied with war materials. Neither Spain 
nor China have roads worth the name; but 
the trucks get through. Motor transportation 
is the only major military development since 
the first world war. Without doubt it has a 
great future in peace. 

The commission is charged with regulation 
and not with interdiction. It has no jurisdic- 
tion over private transportation; orly over 
trucking service for hire; and, while the line 
is hard to draw, the decision in general terms 
turns on whether the transportation is inci- 


dental to the merchandising or the merchandis- 
ing incidental to the transportation. Some 
courts have relied upon a bill of sale; but a 
bill of sale, like the rite of baptism, is an 
outward sign of an inward virtue. If the 
virtue isn’t there, the bill of sale doesn’t amount 
to much. The commission holds generally that 
a trucker to pass as a merchant must have a 
place of business where he carries merchandise ; 
otherwise the presumption is that he’s really 
trucking for hire. 

The commission isn’t bloodthirsty and will not 
drag a man to court if his mistake appears 
to be innocently made. But repeated offenses 
call for action. The big bus lines and the 
larger trucking lines are complying with the 
law. 

F. E. Tyler, association counsel, discussed 
certain questions arising under the Wages and 
Hours Act, Social Security and the Lien Law. 


Resolutions and Election 


The Resolutions Committee extended the 
thanks of the association to President Metz, 
the staff of the association, the trade press, 
the Kansas City Hoo-Hoo Club, the manager 
of the Auditorium, the convention speakers, the 
exhibitors and the officers of the women’s or- 
ganization. It extended special thanks to the 
Donnelly Garment Co. for inviting the ladies 
to spend an afternoon in its plant. 

The committee commended the National as- 
sociation and resolved that the affiliation of 
the Southwestern with it be continued. It re- 
affirmed its fidelity to the principle of private 
operation and ownership of railroads and de- 
clared that public regulation of all forms of 





features. 























Put Safety Under Your Customers 


Sell Them RICH Ladders 


No value can be placed on safety, but 
every Rich ladder is as outstanding a 
value as it is outstanding in safety 


They are safe to use, safe to 
sell, and safe from the stand- 
point of profit. 


The complete line of straight 
and extension ladders, step 
ladders, scaffolding, trestles 
and accessories is correctly 
designed, carefully built and 
priced to sell to the buyer 
who knows and wants qual- 
ity. 

Send for details. 


RICH LADDER & MFG. CO. 


1027 Depot Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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transportation should be administered on the 
basis of equal opportunities and no subsidies. 

The committee opposed the liberalization of 
Rule 10, having to do with mixed carload 
shipments. It pledged all members of the as- 
sociation to support legislation requiring itiner- 
ant truckers to assume a reasonable portion of 
the taxes which retailers are required to bear. 
In regard to the Wages and Hours Law, the 
committee recommended that all dealers give 
all proper information to those administering 
the law but protested against requiring dealers 
not subject to the act to keep the detailed rec- 
ords. The committee opposed the passage of 
the Steagall Bill. It is not opposed to public 
provision of homes for those unable to pay 
all or any part of the rental but suggested that 
a new approach be made to the problem. The 
committee approved the programs of business 
promotion as offered from time to time by 
manufacturers of building material and sug- 
gested that, for the sake of greater effective- 
ness, the manufacturers whenever practicable 
submit their plans in advance. 

The necrology committee presented a memorial 
of 29 deceased members. 

The nominations committee offered the fol- 
lowing candidates, who were elected to the 
respective offices : 

President—George D. Tubbs, Norton, Kan. 

First vice president—Roy Gaither, Altus, 
Okla. 


Second vice president—W. N. Pettibone, 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Third vice president—Carthel Lobbins, 


Stuttgart, Ark. 

Directors for Kansas—F. V. Baxter, Pitts- 
burgh; A. G. Hardman, Osborne; Frank Fitz- 
gerald, Waterville; W. A. Charles, Dighton. 

Directors for Missouri—L. T. Metz, Poplar 
Bluff; Sam Arnold, Kirksville; Marvin Peters, 
Kansas City; Chas. C. Meek, Lockwood. 

Directors for Oklahoma—Don V. Caylor, 
Hugo; W. W. Starr, Alva; D. H. Wilson, Mus- 
kogee; Chas. Carey, Oklahoma City. 

Director for Arkansas—Gilbert Stacy, Little 
Rock. 

The Western Pine Association and the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association held drawings 
for dealer prizes, after which the new officers 
were installed. 


Entertainment Abundantly Provided 


The entertainment program was extensive 
and varied. It included a stag party and Hoo- 
Hoo Concatenation Wednesday night at the 
Continental Hotel, at which 525 men were pres- 
ent; the big convention party, held Thursday 
night in the arena of the Auditorium; the 
meeting of the Auxiliary at luncheon on Friday 
at the Hotel President; and various other 
luncheon meetings, theatre parties and con- 
ducted tours about the city. 


Business Needs Cited by 


Company Executive 


Derroit, Micu., Feb. 5—Henry B. du Pont, 
vice president and member of the executive 
committee of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., in addressing the Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association, here, Jan. 24, 
pointed out that profit from war business 1s 
only temporary, carrying a headache in its af- 
termath, and should be sidetracked in an effort 
to step up production of durable goods and 
construction in our own country. 

“Give industry a fair system of taxation,” he 
said, “even though it may seem heavy; a defi- 
nite set of ‘rules of the game’ so framed as 
to permit and encourage real industrial prog- 
ress, and which will hold for a reasonable 
period; give it fair and unbiased refereeing un- 
der the ‘rules of the game’, then capital will 
come out of hiding so that industry may resume 
the growth it has shown it is capable of through 
past performance. Not a holiday from science, 
but a holiday from lawmaking, is a dominant 
requirement for prosperity and full employment 
as America faces the 40’s. Give business that 
much and the long desired ‘better times’ will 
become a solid reality in this new decade.” 
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Building Industry's Future Is in Dealers’ 
Hands, States Housing Guild Head 
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In writing “A Working Formula for Inte- 
grating the Building Industry,” Arthur A. 
Hood, manager of the Housing Guild Division 
of Jchns-Manville, has again underlined some 
of the economic business principles that must 
sooner or later be used as the foundation for 
the small construction 
industry. 

Mr. Hood states: 

“We need a new fun- 
damental and dynamic 
economy of expansion. 
This new Housing In- 





ARTHUR A. HOOD, 
Manager 


Housing Guild Div., 
Johns-Manville 





dustry provides it. Real 
property ownership — 
every non-home-owning 
family earning a home 
of their own—-will pro- 
vide both the market 
and the dynamic econ- 
omy we néed. 

“The consumer needs better 





housing; the 
manufacturer needs an outlet for his products; 
the dealer needs a return on his investment; the 
contractor, architect, realtor and building trades 
need profitable employment of their services, 
and the financier needs an outlet for his money. 


“Widespread property ownership is the 
strongest bulwark of a democracy. Economics 
and sociology meet on the plane of housing. 

“In using our cash reserves for housing we 
can literally ‘eat our cake and have it too.’ 
When we invest money in needed building, we 
do not spend our wealth—we simply translate 
its form, and in so doing, we contribute mate- 
rially to the solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem, and to the prosperity of our community 
and the country as a whole. 

“Sales mean consumption, consumption means 
employment, employment means _ purchasing 
power, and applied purchasing power means 
production. This is the flywheel of prosperity, 
ut its compression point is sales. 

“The point of control in an industry,” Mr. 
Hood continues, “is the point of contact with 
the consumer. Whoever sells the completed 
package of industry service and fixes the price 
on that package, in a large measure controls 
both the profit and the volume in an industry.” 
That man, he states, should be the lumber 
dealer. 

“It takes the average contractor 7/12 of his 
year to sell 5/12 of his time, and if he makes 
10 percent on his average volume of $9,000, he 
Would have $900 to show for his work. As 


? 


long as we permit the residential contractor to 
be the industry’s sole salesman, every other fac- 
tor of the industry is limited in his production 
and sale by the amount of time the contractor 
is employed. If the contractor’s year is only 
5/12 employed, the balance of the industry is 
only 5/12 employed. 

“Tf we continue to permit the main entrance 
to the local industry factory to remain at the 
door of the residential contractor, it is inevita- 
ble that this situation will continue to obtain: 
no sales rooms, no sales management, no trained 
salesmen, no advertising, no creative selling, no 
sales promotion, restricted volume, demoralized 
prices, competitive bitterness, jerry building, net 
losses and unsatisfied customers. 

“On the other hand if the industry chooses 
to organize on a retail-factory basis with the 
main entrance at a retailer’s place of business 
and then will equip the retail organization to 
serve the consumer properly, these things will 
obtain: Attractive sales rooms, intelligent sales 
management, efficient salesmen, economic adver- 
tising, creative selling, adequate promotion, in- 
creased volume, profitable prices and satisfied 
consumers.” 

Mr. Hood’s “Working Formula for Integrat- 
ing the Building Industry” definitely lays the 
job of promoting building business at the door 
of the lumber dealer. But it goes further than 
that. It tells how the lumber dealer can de- 
velop into the major selling unit of the indus- 
try. It is a step by step story of how the 
lumber dealer can bring together all the diverse 
elements that go into a building, sell all of the 
materials, and emerge, the focal point of the 
industry. 

That the ideals stated in Mr. Hood's book are 
being crystallized into reality was evidenced at 
the Housing Guild School just held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4 to 10, 
inclusive. 400 dealers took the training course 
as a preliminary to equipping themselves to be- 
come major selling units of the industry. 112 
dealers were turned away from that meeting be- 
cause of lack of space; they were diverted to the 
St. Louis school to be held at the Coronado Hotel, 
Mar. 10. 

"5,100 dealers and salesmen," stated Mr. Hood, 
"have been trained in this system in 27 national 
training schools. 2,300 retail companies are now 
operating on the plan, and several hundred have 
been operating that way for two, three, and four 
years. 93 percent of the dealers who have gone 
through this course have installed consumer appeal- 
ing display rooms." 





Root DISEASES IN WESTERN PINE is a pre- 
liminary study by John Ehrlich, of the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain Forest & Range Experi- 
ment Station, Missoula, Mont. It suggests 
further studies to guide in formulating practical 
recommendations for reduction of forest loses. 
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Your next order! 
Bentley? Know the satisfaction and profit 
of handling this famous Zimmerman Virgin 
Long Leaf, the lumber that stands heaviest 
strains and gives best wear through years 


Why not send it to 


of service. Remember, only the CREAM 
of the log is good enough for our Timbers 
and Dimension. No. 2 and better Dimen- 
sion is kiln-dried; small timbers air-dried. 
Lignasan-treated, expertly manufactured. 
Whatever your need may be—yard stock 
in smallest items or timbers up to 60 feet— 
we can promptly supply you. 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CQ. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 








FIRZITE 


Means Finer Results, More 
Profits for Dealers 
in the Swing to 
“DRI-BILT” 
Construc- 
tion! 










Superior 
Pre-Finishing 
Treatment for 


FIR PLYWOOD 


FIRZITE solves your customers’ 
Fir Finishing problems—whether 
raised grain, hairline checking 
or others. It strengthens your service and profit posi- 
tion] FIRZITE penetrates spring and summer growths 
uniformly. Subsequent materials “‘take’’ better, pro- 
ducing amazingly finer finished effects. 


Get the facts on FIRZITE! Coupon below brings you 
FREE ‘“‘Firzited’’ panel—PLUS illustrated folder and 
complete FIRZITE merchandising details. 


BREINIG 


HOBOKEN 










This Coupon Gets You a FREE “Firzited” Panel! 


BREINIG BROS., INC. 

8rd, Grand & Adams Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
Without obligating us in any way, please send FREE 

“Firzited” panel, descriptive folder and FIRZITE 

merchandising details. 
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ANOTHER 
Selling Feature 































































JUNIOR “Over-the-Top” Light Door Equipment 
made an instant hit with dealers, because it 
brought many of the distinctive selling features 
of the original “Over-the-Top’”’ Door Equipment, 
at popular prices. Now, with a smart, modern, 
chromium-plated automobile-type handle-lock as 
regular equipment, it should be easier than ever 
to sell. 

“Junior” is especially designed for doors up to 
150 pounds, within the limits of 66” to 7’ high 
and up to 8’ wide. Write today for information 
and prices. 


FRANTZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sterling, Illinois. 


# 
Junior 
One 
LIGHT DOOR EQUIPMENT 













CAPITAL 


INVITES YOU 


A wonderful, thrilling 
adventure awaits you 
in Washington, D. C. In 
spiring and educational 
entertainment for your 
visit to the City of 
World Affairs! 


You will enjoy, the location 
of Hotel Annapolis, conve- 
nient to all points of interest 
Accommodations are mod 
ern and rates are moderate. 


AIR CONDITIONED 
GUEST ROOMS & PUBLIC SPACES 


400 OUTSIDE 
ROOMS (ts 


WITH BATH 


nok 


WITH PARKING 


HOTEL \°RG 
ANNAPOLIS 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


lith TO 12th ST. AT H ST. 
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Wooden Blocks ‘Sell’ Insulation 





Colored wooden blocks provide newest method of visualizing benefits of insulation to prospective home 

owners. The sales demonstration kit for dealers and salesmen consists of sixteen wooden blocks sized 

to illustrate heat and fuel losses through walls, ceilings, windows and doors. First column shows losses 

if house is uninsulated; second column visualizes losses when only board form insulation is used; third 

column shows reduction of losses when storm sash and doors are added; fourth column shows further 

reduction of losses when combination board form and mineral wool insulation is used. G. D. Andrews, 
sales promotion manager, Celotex Corp., who developed the idea, is shown demonstrating it 





Company's Business Continues to Grow 


Karnings, premiym income, assets, surplus 
and dividends paid to policyholders of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago 
reached an all-time high in 1939 and thus main- 
tained the uninterrupted record of growth the 
company has established since 1912, it was an- 
nounced Feb. 5 by James S. Kemper, president. 

Earnings for the year amounted to $6,408,- 
642.77, an increase of $624,975.45 over the 1938 
figure of $5,783,667.32. Net premiums written 
were $27,458,306.73, a gain of $546,627.31 as 
compared with the 1938 total of $26,911,679.42. 

Assets on Dec. 31, 1939, reached the record 
total of $38,073,226.38, up $3,901,248.85 from 
the $34,171,977.53 reported at the close of 1938. 
Net surplus on Dec. 31, 1939, was $5,000,000, 
an increase Of $331,946.04. In addition the com- 
pany* continued its voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies of $1,000,000 and added during the 
year $262,440.31 to a voluntary reserve for 
unassigned funds. The company also maintains 
a special reserve of $150,794.57 which is suffi- 
cient to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. 

Dividends paid to policyholders during the 
year were $4,781,726.96, an increase of $°5,- 
841.84 over the $4,745,885.12 paid in 1938. 

The Dec. 31, 1939, financial statement shows 
a high degree of liquidity with cash alone 
amounting to $17,320,324.17. Cash and short- 
term Government Bond holdings exceed $23,- 
000,000 or more than 61 percent of the total 
assets of the company. 

The company, which during 1938 went into 
first place among all companies in America in 
volume of automobile casualty insyrance, wrote 
$16,320,523.79 in this classification during the 
year, a gain of $42,659.86. The increase in 
automobile policyholders amounted to more 
than 11 percent, a fact not reflected in the 
premium results due to rate reductions. 

Workmen's compensation insurance premiums 
totaled $8,297,979.09, an increase of $121,264.79. 


The company’s Fidelity Bond Department 
showed the largest gain with an increase of 112 
percent. 

In commenting on the company’s results, Mr. 
Kemper said: 

“The satisfactory year which we enjoyed 
in spite of the adverse business conditions 
which prevailed during the first half of 1939 
and the substantial rate reduction both in 
the automobile and compensation fields was 
due primarily to the careful underwriting 
policy of the company and the high degree 
of policyholder cooperation in reducing ac- 
cidents and preventing losses in industry 
and on the streets and highways of the 
nation. In this connection our “NOT OVER 
50” CLUB, the nationwide automobile safe 
driving organization which now numbers 
over a quarter of a million members, has 
made a worthwhile contribution. 

“Our most difficult problem continues to 
be the satisfactory investment of funds. Even 
though we must acknowledge the effect of 
the pressure of the huge investable funds in 
this country on the interest rate level, we 
have not felt that the outlook for the future 
justified a long-term investment policy, and 
therefore we have maintained a high degree 
of liquidity.” 


Three Recent British Technical 
Booklets 


“The Growth, Structure, and Properties ol 
Wood,” by S. H. Clark, 32 pages, price 2 
cents; “Strength Tests of Structural Ma- 
terials,’ Part 4, Pinus Sylvestris, by C. 
Chapin and E. H. Nevard, 12 pages, 15 cents, 
and “The Manufacture of Charcoal in Portable 
Kilns” by G. H. Donald, 20 pages, 15 cents, are 
three Forest Products Research Records of the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes 
Risborough, England, obtainable from the Brit- 
ish Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, 
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Estimates 1939 and 4-Year 
Lumber Use in WPA Projects 


Picture, if you can, a freight train of 144,000 
cars. Such a train taxes the imagination, but 
only such a train could carry from mill to pro- 
ject site the lumber and lumber products pur- 
chased by the Work Projects Administration 
and sponsors of WPA projects from July 1935 
through September 1939. 

Statistics just made public by the WPA show 
that Federal and sponsors’ purchases of lumber 
and lumber products for use on WPA projects 
totalled $115,170,000 in the four and one-quarter 
years following WPA’s inception in 1935. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, pur- 
chases of lumber and lumber products for WPA 
projects reached a total of $33,228,000. 


Construction projects completed during the 
past fiscal year offer a graphic illustration of 
the uses to which lumber and other materials 
have been put by WPA workers. In a 12- 
month period, WPA workmen completed 1,052 
new educational buildings and remodeled and 
improved an _ additional 7,851 schools and 
libraries. More than 2,100 new recreational 
structures — auditoriums, grandstands, gym- 
nasiums and the like—were finished during that 
time, and some 1,400 existing buildings of this 
type were modernized. Forty-seven aircraft 
hangars were completed and 73 improved; 65 
new firehouses were built and 441 remodeled; 
36 hospitals were newly finished and improve- 
ments were made on 510; 27 new armories were 
completed and 65 renovated; 269 new court 
houses, offices and other administrative build- 
ings were completed and 830 were improved or 
reconstructed, while numerous other public fa- 
cilities were either remodeled or built from 
scratch. 

In all, 6,398 new public buildings were com- 


American fiumherman 


pleted in the past fiscal year, while more than 
17,000 were improved or rebuilt. 

The lumber used in WPA projects, as well 
as other material, supplies and equipment af- 
fords a great deal of indirect employment for 
American workers in addition to the direct em- 
ployment on the projects themselves. 


lor example, Joggers, sawmill workers, plan- 
ing mill employees, truckers, railroad men and 
other individuals by the thousands were em- 
ployed privately in producing the lumber and 
lumber products used by the WPA and in trans- 
porting them from mills to project sites in 
almost every one of the country’s 3,070 coun- 
ties. Too, the WPA represented a $33,000,000 
market for the lumber companies in one year 
alone. 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that WPA orders enabled the lumber in- 
dustry to employ more than 520,000 man-months 
of labor to produce the lumber and lumber 
products used on the WPA program. 


Additional indirect employment was created 
by the purchase of other supplies, equipment 
and materials used in the program, which for 
the July 1935—September 1939 period amounted 
to $1,118,764,000 and for the past fiscal year to 
$342,638,000. In the four-year period, sponsors 
contributed $655,702,000 of the total funds for 
purchases, the Federal Government spending 
the remaining $463,061,000; and during the 12- 
month period, sponsors’ contributions totaled 
$277,563,000, and the Government’s share, $115,- 
075,000. 





Builds 320-Foot Dock 


VANcoUvER, WASH., Feb. 3.—The Stebco 
Lumber Co., which is completing a plant here 
that will start operation this month, has com- 
menced construction of a 320-foot dock in the 
Columbia River that will extend 80 feet from 
shore line. 
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Canadians Plan for Lumber 
Movement to Britain 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 3.—Lumber export- 
ers here are ready to load lumber for shipment 
by rail across Canada en route to Great Britain 
at a moment’s notice when final agreement on 
freight charges is reached. Exporters believe 
that intercoastal shipments of about 75 million 
feet of lumber per month, to say the end of 
March, would be reasonable, about 45 million 
feet going by rail and the remainder by boat. 
Each month some 1,800 cars monthly would be 
required, and seven to 10 boats of between three 
and four million capacity each. But if only a 
certain number of ships are available on the At- 
lantic coast, for the trans-Atlantic haul, any 
great rush of lumber from the Pacific Coast 
would result in a serious congestion in the 
East. Ships will also be needed for the direct 
haul of lumber through the Panama Canal to 
the United Kingdom. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 3—With cargoes 
for more than fifty deep-sea ships awaiting 
shipment to the United Kingdom, British Co- 
lumbia lumber mills have started to curtail 
production, and it is now about 70 percent of 
capacity. The British Timber Control Board 
will immediately make a third and final offer 
of a rate for shipment to Atlantic ports, and, 
if this is not accepted by the railroads, the case 
will be taken to the Dominion Transport Board. 
The last bid of the Control Board is understood 
to have been close to 70 cents per 100 pounds. 
The railways are still holding out for 82 to 
84 cents. Whether the Transport Board has 
power to order a readjustment is a fine tech- 
nical point. The B. C. Government has placed 
the issue before the Transport Board. The 
Dominion cabinet may intervene by authorizing 
a_ subvention. 





ANGELINA 


Send your order to Angelina and your lumber 
will be quickly on its way to you. Top quality 
lumber, properly seasoned, well-manufactured, 
accurately graded. Dimension, Finish, Casing, 
Base, Mouldings, Oak and Maple Flooring, Oak 
and Gum Trim, Hardwood Items, Pickets, Plaster 
Lath, Woven Wire Picket Fence. Large stocks 
of Short Leaf Pine, Oak, Gum, Elm, Ash, Cypress, 
Gum Veneer. Your orders and inquiries will re- 
ceive our prompt, careful attention. 





CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 
JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
110 N. Franklin St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Retail and Industrial Sales 
A. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicagy, Ill. 
Railroad and Car Material 
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Virgin Pine and Hardwoods 


Phone, Write or Wire 


STRAIGHT or 
MIXED CARS 


Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Texas 


KURTH LUMBER MFG. CO. Clarksville, Texas 


CONROE LUMBER CORPORATION, Conroe, Texas 


ANGELINA HARDWOOD CO. Keltys, Texas 
TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO. Kirbyville, teaus 


TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO. Dallas, Texas 





LOS ANGELES, California 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota 











Damudo Products 


FAST, COURTEOUS SERVICE BY TRUCK and TRAIN 
Straight or Mixed Carload Shipments 


PAMUDO PLYWOOD ... DOORS ... FRAMES 
MOULDINGS, SASH & GLASS... WALL BOARD 


KANSAS CITY, Kansas 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO., 


BROOKLYN, New York 
NEWARK, New Jersey 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 







WAREHOUSES 


For Orderly 
Distribution 
to the trade 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 


TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON 















BUILDING TRADES 
TRAINED MEN 


Billions of dollars will be spent for construc- 
tion this year. A vital need of this great 
building program is men—men who can step 
right in and do the skilled work that build- 
ing construction requires. There is a simple 
easy way by which you can qualify. You 
can do it right at home, in spare time, no 
matter where you live, through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools as these men 
did: Donly L. See, Architectural Draftsman, 
Minneapolis; Arthur A. Hoefler, Jr., Architect, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Stanley D. Moore, Architec- 
tural Engineer, Waterloo, Ia.; Howard A. 
Earhart, Cabinet Maker, Enid, Okla.; Leslie H. 
Murphy, Emporia, Kansas. 





















Ask them what they think of I. C. S. training. 
Then mark and mail the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4246, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me information about the 

subject marked x: 


. Architecture 
..Arech. Drawing 
.. Building Contracting 


..Reading Blueprints 
..Mason Foreman’s 
.. Building Estimating 

















































OPERATED HOTELS 





Jn Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


Jn Columbus 


r 
= 
wae THE NEIL HOUSE 


Jn Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Corning, N.Y 


BARON STEUBEN 
HOTEL 


Nf 





Jn Jamestown 

THE JAMESTOWN 
and 

THE SAMUELS 





The hotels that check with every travel standard 


=, 






















BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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New Window Introduced at Banquet 


Regional unveilings of the new _ horizontal 
sliding window, to be put in full production 
by April 15, are now being given jobbers and 
salesmen of Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 
Thirty men sat down to a bountiful dinner 
given at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 29, and heard Fred C. Ander- 
sen, president of Andersen Corp., outline the 
company’s new viewpoint regarding window 
installation in new structures, particularly with 
reference to low cost housing. John B. Row- 


RZORTAL St/DING WiNoOW 
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Mr. Andersen brought out the point that in 
the past he had practically accepted as fact, 
the belief that quality windows were not for 
houses in the low price field. Recent experi- 
ence, he stated, had altered that viewpoint. In- 
asmuch as windows, and particularly, unit win- 
dows, were a permanent part of the house, he 
now felt that an initial saving had better be 
made on many other things before it be decided 
that anything but a quality window be installed. 
He gave a number of examples of such savings 





Left: Salesmen around the horizontal sliding window when “unveiled” at the Stevens Hotel Banquet, in 


Chicago, Feb. 5. 


land, sales manager, then proceeded to unveil 
the new product, describing each point, 
demonstrating the action of the window, and 
using charts and blue prints to illustrate details 
and to show stock sizes that will be carried. 
W. F. Macintosh, New Jersey representative, 
presided at the Philadelphia meeting, introduc- 
ing the guests and speakers. 

In Chicago, Ill., the unveiling took place at 
the Stevens Hotel, Feb. 5. Sixty men, includ- 
ing some twenty-five men of the press, attended 
the banquet and heard the speakers. James 
D. Rowland, vice president and director of 
sales, presided at the meeting and introduced 
Fred C. Andersen, his president. 


Building Ga 


B&L Loans for Homes Reached 
High Mark in 1939 


Increasing their volume of loans 24 percent 
over 1938, the savings, building and loan asso- 
ciations in 1939 reached a nine-year high with 
the disbursement of $986,383,000. The United 
States Savings and Loan League says that this 
is nearly $100,000,000 more than was loaned 
in 1931, the next highest year of the past nine. 
According to Morton Bodfish, executive vice 
president of the League, a steady increase in the 
portion of savings, building and loan associa- 
tion advances allocated to loans for new con- 
struction has characterized the past four years, 
so that last year’s funds went 30.5 percent for 
this purpose, as compared with 23.6 percent in 
1936. The associations loaned $301,039,000 to 
make new homes possible for American fami- 
lies last year. At the same time they lent 
$59,463,000 for the repairing and remodeling of 
homes. “These two purposes account for 
36.5 percent of all the savings and loan ad- 
vances,” said Mr. Bodfish. Advances in the last 
half of the year were 19.5 percent greater than 
for the first six months. 

Total volume of home financing provided 
during the decade 1930-39 was $1,500,000,000 
greater than the combined participation of Gov- 
ernment agencies in the housing field since the 


Right: James D. Rowland, V. P. and Dir. of Sales, demonstrating the window 


which had come to his attention and drove 
home the thought with the statement that: 

“Fuel savings alone will pay for the best 
windows. The average home owner buys on 
time and never pays the full difference between 
quality windows and cheaper windows at once. 
If the difference between quality windows and 
cheap windows is $50, the home owner pays 
only about 20 percent, or $10 at once, and he 
will be able to pocket the difference in fuel 
savings before he has paid for the windows.” 

After the president’s talk, James Rowland 
unveiled the horizontal sliding window unit for 
the Chicago group and fully explained its con- 
struction and use. 


ns Indicated 


Home Owners’ Loan Corp. started in 1933. The 
Government has a $6,116,041,000 finger in the 
housing pie, as compared with the association’s 
$7,800,000,000 lent in the past ten years. 


FHA Plans Drive to Rehabilitate 
Blighted Areas 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The Federal 
Housing Administration has perfected plans to 
tackle on a wide front the problem of rehabili- 
tating urban blighted areas—sections of cities 
that have been left behind by the movement of 
families toward the outer edges and by other 
developments. This field of endeavor is expected 
to result in a large volume of business for the 
building material industries. This latest pro- 
gram has been worked out in consultation with 
representatives of life insurance companies, 
savings banks, savings and loan associations 
and real estate boards. In most cases, according 
to these spokesmen, all that is needed to 
rehabilitate such neighborhoods is the renova- 
tion of enough buildings in the same locality 
to create a nucleus or neighborhood of suff- 
cient size to be self-contained and resistant to 
blighting factors. 

Stewart McDonald, Administrator of FHA, 
points out that in the case of rehabilitation 
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mortgages the cost of new physical improve- 
ments must be equivalent to at least 50 percent 
of the mortgage in order to be eligible for 
insurance. Rents charged for _ rehabilitated 
properties must be substantially less than those 
charged for equivalent facilities in new con- 
struction—and must meet housing needs and 
the rental market in the neighborhoods imme- 
diately concerned. To be eligible for mortgage 
insurance a rehabilitation project must include 
at least 20 dwellings, preferably but not neces- 
sarily contiguous, so located in relation to one 
another as to effect a substantial improvement 
of housing standards and conditions in the 
neighborhood. The FHA will establish an 
interest rate of 4% percent on all rehabilitation 
mortgages under Section 207 of the National 
Housing Act, which amount to $100,000 or less 
covering both new and existing properties. 
Should rehabilitation mortgages exceed 
$100,000, they would be subject to the more 
elaborate mortgage review and carry the pres- 
ent interest rate of 4 percent. 


Kentucky Building 


BoWLING GREEN, Ky., Feb. 5.—Among the 
more notable examples of the beauty and 
adaptability of red gum to modern building 
interiors is the newly completed “Kentucky 
3uilding,” here. This building, in keeping with 
others, was constructed to emulate the dignity 
and culture associated with institutions of pub- 
lic education. Built in Colonial style, at a cost 
exceeding $225,000, it is an outstanding addi- 
tion to the campus, and will house the best 
achievements in literature, art, craftsmanship, 
and history of great Kentuckians. During its 
existence as a free public museum, countless 
thousands of people will pass through its august 
portals and halls, for in a building of this sort 
permanency is a keynote in construction. 

In designing the interiors the architects have 
used wisdom and foresight in selecting _red 


gum, as it exemplifies true conservative beauty 
In the photograph 
(unfurnished at the time 


with its softness and charm. 
of the “Great Hall” 


























































The "Great Hall" of the Kentucky Building, Bowling Green, Ky. Fluted columns, stairway, 
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Railway Engineers Report On 


Importance of Connectors 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 5—The several 
applications of Teco timber connectors to 
railway structures are discussed in a report to 
the American Railway Engineering Association 
by its subcommittee on “Specifications and 
Design of Fastenings for Timber Structures.” 
The report appears in the AREA January 
Bulletin. The bulletin says: “Without doubt 
the most important type of connector for tim- 
ber trestle construction is the spike grid. With 
these connectors it is posgible to develop a much 
larger portion of the inherent strength of the 
braces than is practical by other methods, and 
the stiffness of the joints is greatly increased.” 
Attention is also called to the economical im- 
portance of clamping plates for use as tie 
spacers for maintaining proper distance between 
ties on railroad bridges and trestles. Data are 
also listed on claw plates and shear plates. 


With Hardwood 


the photograph was made) notice the satin- 
like luster of fluted columns—the smooth, grace- 
ful carvings so flawlessly executed in quart- 
ered red gum. Then on the inviting central 
stairway, observe how these same _ sterling 
qualities of red gum again augment the attrac- 
tiveness of this structure. It hardly matters 
whether one is wood conscious or not, one 
cannot pass through the “Great Hall” and not 
be moved by its quietness, dignity and capti- 
vating atmosphere. 

Red gum is distinctly a southern hardwood. 
It grows abundantly all over the southern low- 
lands and its commercial range extends from 
western Kentucky to the Gulf States and up 
the Atlantic Seaboard to the Mason-Dixon Line. 
Red gum is second in production of all United 
States hardwoods, being exceeded only by oak. 
It is, therefore, particularly fitting and ap- 
propriate that such a prominent Southern hard- 
wood should grace the halls of this fine, new 
Southern museum. ~ 

















ing, doors and other woodwork are all of quarter sawn red gum 
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“This IS great lumber 
- « - take it from me” 


The men who handle Wier Long Leaf 
know how well it fits the needs of mod- 
ern construction. This stock of strong 
fiber is properly seasoned and expertly 
manufactured. It gives long service to 
builders and builds steady, profitable 
trade for dealers. We can promptly 
meet your needs. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 13—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


22—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Columbia 
Athletic Club, South Bend, Ind. 


Feb. 14-16—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb, 15-16—Southern Pine Logging Group. (Georgia, 
Florida, South Alabama), Daniel Ashley Hotel, 
Valdosta, Ga. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Western Pine Association, Hotel Portland, 
Portland, Ore, Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual. 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorum, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 22-23—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, jointly with Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
— Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. An- 
nual. 


March 6-6—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Carpenter Hotel and Coliseum, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


March 7-8—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftan Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 


March 12-13—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


March 21-22—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Jackson, Miss. Annual. 


March 27-29—Southern Pine Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Silver Jubilee An- 
nual. 


April 4-6—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 
i Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. An- 
nual, 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 


May 5-7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting of Board of Directors. 


May 19-25—Producers Council; American Institute 
of Architects, Louisville, Ky. Annual meetings. 


June 4-5—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Annual. 


June 13-14—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Ky. 


Nov. 11-16—National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Sept. 9-10—Hoo-Hoo General Convention, Chicago. 





Big Meeting of Western Dealers 
Set for Salt Lake City 


Sat LAKE City, Utan, Feb. 5.—For the 
first time in twelve years, Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association members are returning 
here to hold their annual convention. Because 
the big event this year is being held jointly 
with the Utah Lumber Dealers Association, the 
affair is really two conventions under one roof, 
bringing together for three days the dealers 
from the six big States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, Montana and Utah. These 
Western dealers make boast of the fact that 
theirs is the largest retail lumber dealer asso- 
ciation territory in the world. The convention 
will get under way with the time-honored Old 
Guard dinner on Wednesday evening. Feb. 21. 
with immediate past-President A. O. Sheldon of 
Salt Lake City acting as toastmaster. Business 
sessions will extend over the three following 
days, Feb. 22, 23, and 24. Advantage has been 
taken of the Washington’s Birthday holiday to 
conserve traveling time of the delegates. 

Featured speakers will include: Roger S. 
Finkbine, president of the National Retail 


Lumber Dealers Association: George R. Lunn, 
special assistant to the United States Attorney 
General; Tom Collins, columnist and philoso- 
pher of the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal; and 
James H. Kimball, George E. Kimball & Son 
Co., Hingham, Mass. 


The latter has a well- 





earned reputation in the Northeastern States as 
a Cape Cod lumberman. As a staunch member 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermens Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Kimball will come to the western 
convention as an “exchange”, the western hav- 
ing sent its famed ex-president Alfred D. “Cap” 
Collier of Klamath Falls, Ore., East to address 
the Northeastern convention in New York 
City. The official business sessions have been 
supplemented with an instructive array of ex- 
hibits and three evenings of delightful enter- 
tainment culminating in the annual banquet and 
dinner dance on Feb. 24. Convention head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Utah. The con- 
vention arrangements are in the hands of gen- 
eral chairman Carl C. Burton of the Burton 
Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake City. 





"Silver Anniversary" Meeting of 
SPA to Convene March 27-29 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 5.—The 25th an- 
nual meeting of subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association, composed of lumber manu- 
facturers in all Southern States, will be held in 
New Orleans March 27, 28 and 29, H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager, has announced. 
The call for the meeting, which also will in- 
clude sessions of the Southern Pine Industry 
Committee, was issued by President P. A. 
Bloomer, of Fisher, La., who stated that ques- 
tions of importance to the entire lumber indus- 
try of the South will be discussed. 

Included among the problems that will be 
considered, according to Secretary-Manager 
Berckes, are: Effects of the Federal Wage- 
Hour Law; legislative proposals affecting the 
lumber industry; conditions in marketing cre- 
ated by the European war; conservation and 
reforestation; increased activity in building 
throughout the country; trade promotion and 
changed conditions affecting marketing and dis- 
tribution methods,, and other matters of con- 
cern to the industry. 

An interesting feature of the 1940 annual meet- 
ing will be a review of the service rendered by 
the Southern Pine Association to the industry 
and its individual members during the quarter- 
century it has been in operation. Appropriate 
ceremonies are planned to commemorate the 
“silver” anniversary of the organization. 

Mr. Berckes states that the tentative plans 
for the meeting include sessions of Association 
standing committees on the first day, March 27, 
and general sessions of SPA subscribers and 
the Board of Directors, and of all lumber man- 
ufacturers and representatives of other South- 
ern industries on March 28 and 29. Election 
of officers and directors of the SPA for the en- 
suing year probably will take place on the 
closing day of the meeting. 





Association's Luncheon Place Moved 


The weekly luncheon of the National As- 
sociation of Hardwood Wholesalers was 
changed Feb. 6 to the Mural Room of the 
Brevoort Hotel in Chicago. The association 
members had met for over two years in the 
Great Northern Hotel, which is now closed 
and is to be torn down. 





Pacific Logging Congress to Hold 
Annual at Victoria 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—The Pacific Log- 
ging Congress will hold its 1940 sessions in 
Victoria, it was announced recently by Fred 
Brown, Vancouver logger executive, who is 
president of the congress this year. This will 
be the first time the congress, representative 
of the international logging industry of the 
Pacific Northwest, has assembled in Victoria. 
It met in Vancouver about five years ago. 





Producers Council and Architects 
Schedule Joint Meeting 


Loursvitte, Ky., Feb. 5.-—The Producers 
Council, a national organization formed in 1921, 
at the suggestion of the American Institute of 
Architects, to promote close co-operation between 
architects and producers of building products, 
will hold its annual meeting, here, May 19 to 25, 
inclusive, simultaneously with the national con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects, 
according to R. M. Lancaster, secretary of the 
Producers Council Club of Louisville. 

The council has been officially affiliated with 
the institute since its organization and its funda- 
mental agreement has just recently been extended 
to 1945. The council works to improve the type 
of information supplied by producers and needed 
by architects in design and specifications for all 
types of building construction. Through the Pro- 
ducers Council Bulletin, issued quarterly, archi- 
tects receive authoritative information concern- 
ing new building products, development in old 
products, research and specification data. Local 
council clubs are now in twenty-two cities. 





Washington Forestry Problems 
Scheduled for Discussion 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 3-—Problems of sus- 
tained yield, research, the proposed Cascade 
National Park and public forestry will be dis- 
cussed by prominent speakers who will address 
the Washington State Forestry Conference, 
here, Feb. 23. This will be the annual meet- 
ing of the conference whose president is Hugo 
Winkenwerder, dean of the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington. C. S. Cowan, 
manager of the Washington Forest Fire As- 
sociation, is secretary-treasurer. 





To Discuss Hardwood and Hemlock 
Prospects for 1940 


OsHKOsH, Wis., Feb. 5.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers Association will be heid at the 
Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 13, accord- 
ing to an announcement by O. T. Swan, secre- 
tary-manager. Fundamentally, the meeting will 
be a discussion of northern hardwood and hem- 
lock, current developments, and methods which 
may be used to improve business during 1940. 
J. C. McCarthy, secretary of the National 
Furniture Manufacturers Association, will dis- 
cuss northern hardwoods in the furniture in- 
dustry, and methods which the manufacturers 
can employ to increase sales of their products 
to the furniture trade. 

T. R. C. Wilson, senior engineer of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., will discuss recent developments 
in the low-cost housing field, and the trend 
towards stiffer moisture requirements in house 
construction, and the advantages in closer 
strength grading of structural dimension. A 
report by J. S. Mathewson of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, covering experi- 
mental work conducted in co-operation with the 
association, to prevent sticker stain on lumber, 
will be presented. 


Northern Indiana-Southern Michigan 
Group to Hold Annual 


Souto Benp, Inp., Feb. 5—The 40th an- 
nual convention of the Northern Indiana & 
Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Columbia Athletic 
Club in this city on Feb. 22. Registration will 
start at 9 a. m. 

Following the luncheon at 12:30, there will 
be addresses by three good speakers who will 
discuss the general subject of “How to Create 
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EASY ACCESS TO 
COMPLETE STOCK! 


The top of the Stanley 
Hardware Merchandiser 
is made of four panels, on 
which samples of stand- 
ard hardware items are 
mounted. Panels are 
hinged at the top so they 
can be lifted for easy 
access to stock under- 
neath. A support holds 
each panel up out of the 
way, leaving both hands 
free. There are three par- 
titions inside. 


BUILT TO MEET 
YOUR NEEDS! 


Stanley offers your choice 
of two stocks, specified as 
HDT2 and HDT3. One 
of these is just right for 
your store. HDT2 con- 
tains a liberal stock of the 
84 items displayed. In 
the HDT3 assortment the 
stock quantities are re- 
duced, with sample only 
furnished on a few of the 
numbers. Folder No. B- 
142 gives complete listing 
of both HDT2 and HDT3. 
Send for it. 









NEW STANLEY 


HARDWARE MERCHANDISER 


Colorful Stanley Display With 
Selected Stock Boosts Sales 
On Standard Hardware Items! 


| a space only seven feet long, less than three feet deep, 

a Stanley Hardware Merchandiser displays and sells 
scores of standard hardware items that used to stay on your 
shelves till someone asked for them. Supplied with a 
balanced assortment of “everyday sellers” — not a “dead” 
item in the whole assortment! It’s a compact unit that sets 
on a standard display table. It’s handy—a sample of 
everything is mounted, with price markers. Customer makes 
his choice, you lift the panel, and there’s the item in the 
regular Stanley box. 


The Stanley Hardware Merchandiser is a tested answer to 
the question of what to stock, how much to buy, how to sell 
it. Prove it to yourself! Order from. your jobber the 
Merchandiser that meets your needs. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


STANLEY 


TRADE MARK 


HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 


si 
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Sales and Do a Better Merchandising Job in 
1940.” The convention program will be con- 
cluded with a banquet at 6:30 and entertain- 
ment. Members of the association are invited 
to bring their families. There will be a lunch- 
eon for the women and entertainment for them 
in the afternoon. 


Philadelphia Real Estate Board to Be 
Host to National 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 5. 
vention of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, will be held here, with the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board as host, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the executive com- 
mittee of the association. The convention will 
occupy the week of Nov. 11 to 16, inclusive, 
with all sessions at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel. 


The annual con- 


Annual Meeting of Feather River 
Division Is Held 


Quincy, Ca.ir., Feb. 5—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Feather River division of 
the Western Pine Association, held here, R. A. 
Colgan of the Diamond Match Co., Chico, was 
re-elected chairman of the division. 

H. R. Neel was re-elected secretary, and the 
following directors were chosen: C. A. King, 
Quincy Lumber Co.; J. M. Bedford, Clover 
Valley Lumber Co.; Harold Laws, Feather 


Amermcanfiimberman 


Southern pulp mills were urged by a repre- 
sentative of the United States forest service 
to tighten self-imposed timber cutting restric- 
tions. Speaking to the association, Charles 
F, Evans, assistant United States regional for- 
ester, suggested raising the ‘ ‘floor- level,” which 
the association has set for maximum cutting. 
In place of “seed tree forestry,” leaving four 
or five seed trees to the acre to provide future 
growth, he suggested development of “selective 
cutting,” leaving a growing stock that would 
enable the land to be cut again within ten years. 

The association was formed to provide self- 
regulation for an industry that, in the last 
five years, has added $200,000,000 to an already 
multimillion dollar southern mill investment. 


Indiana Hardwood Lumberman Meet 
at Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.— The annual 
meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association was held, here, Jan. 26. Charles E. 
Neel, Union City, Ind., president of the associa- 
tion, presided at the meeting, which had as its 
principal speaker, Judge James A. Emmert, 
Shelbyville, Ind., Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Judge Emmert, a rifle and revolver 
marksman, compared the marksmanship of in- 
dividual Finnish soldiers to that of “our Ken- 
tucky forefathers,’ and declared that “more 
time should be required for target practice in 
our own army and Nattional Guard to improve 
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River Lumber Co., 
and C. H. Land, 
Feather Falls. 

E. D. Baldwin and O. C. Morris, Quincy 
Lumber Co., were hosts. S. V. Fullaway, Jr., 
of Portland, Ore., secretary-manager of the 
association, was guest speaker. 


of Delleker; C. F. Setzer 
Feather River Mills, of 


Selective Cutting Urged for 
Pulpwood Needs 


RicHMoND, Va., Feb. 5.—An area within a 
175-mile radius of Savannah, Ga., is estimated 
by J. H. Allen, of Savannah, Ga., president of 
the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion, to produce almost as much wood as is 
being taken from the south for pulp and paper- 
making. At the association’s annual meeting, 
held Jan. 18, at Atlanta, Mr. Allen calculated 
the yield of this area at 2,750,000 cords an- 
nually. He placed the annual drain on~an 
area 175 miles inland from Norfolk, Va., to 
Mobile, Ala., at 3,000,000 cords. Most of the 
south’s pulpwood comes from this belt. 

This large area, he said, will raise 16,000,000 
cords of pulpwood annually, more than five 
times as much as is now taken. He estimated 
the present stand at 150,000,000 cords. “It is 
quite evident,” he commented, “that, by im- 
proved forest management, there can be no 
timber famine, but, without good forest man- 
agement, there will be.” 


the morale and increase the effectiveness of all 
troops. We give tco much time to organization 
and paper detail,” he said; “whereas training 
and markmanship is really the best and cheapest 
preparedness for national security,” he said. 
Other speakers at the meeting were Dr. A. P. 
Haake of the National Furniture Manufactur- 
ers Association, Chicago, who discussed the 
subject, “How to Lick a Depression”; and 
John W. McClure, Chicago, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


B. C. Loggers Hold Annual and 
Elect Officers 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—C. Dewey Ander- 
son, head of the Salmon River Logging Co., 
and a member of one of the Pacific North- 
west’s best-known pioneer logging families, was 
re-elected president and chairman of the B. C. 
Logger’s Association at the annual meeting held 
at Vancouver recently. 

Directors appointed were as follows: F. B. 
Brown, B & K Logging Co.; E. P. Burchett, 
Rounds-Burchett Logging Co.; Russell Mills, 
Malahat Logging Co.; George Moore, Merrill 
& Ring Lumber Co.; and George W. O’Brien, 
O’Brien Logging Co., all to serve for the 1940- 
41 term. 

The following directors, also elected, will 
serve only for the year 1940: S. G. Smith, Bloe- 
del, Stewart & Welch; P. A. Wilson, Merrill 
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Ring, Wilson; R. L. Cobb, Elk River Timber 
Co.; W. J. Van Dusen, Albernia Pacific Lum- 
ber Co.; R. McKee, Pioneer Timber Co., and 
N. A. English, Wood & English. 


Canada Looks Forward to Increased 
Forestry Uses 

Orrawa, Onrt., Feb. 5—Great Britain is be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon Canada for 
wood requirements as the war progresses, and 
shipping difficulties, incident to wartime, will 
open up other markets to Canadian woods, 
Roland Craig predicted, in an address before 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Society of 
Forestry Engineers, here, Jan. 23. Mr. Craig 
is chief forest economist of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, Arthur A. Schmon, Thorold, Ont., 
president of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
stated that Canadian forests, properly managed, 
would prove inexhaustible and that Canada has 
only begun to tap its forest wealth, particularly, 
since chemistry has opened up fields of new 
developments and uses. 


Louisiana Dealers Invited to Attend 
Mississippi Meeting 

Jackson, Miss., Feb. 5.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held, here, at the Robert E, 
Lee hotel, March 21 and 22, according to W. M. 
Lockhart, secretary. Members of the Louisiana 
dealer group will be invited to attend the con- 


vention, as they were last year. Secretary 
Lockhart stated. 


Central Ohio Dealers Elect Officers 
for District Group 


Co_umBus, Oulo, Feb. 5.—J. E. Stewart 
was elected president of the Central Ohio Lum- 
ber Institute, at a recent meeting of the group, 
here. Other officers of the organization, which 
is affiliated with the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers and the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, are W. E. Blaine, 
vice president; R. M. Lucas, treasurer; T. J. 
Callahan, executive secretary; and D. S. Ben- 
bow, W. E. Blaine, Harry Graham, J. C. Mc- 
Nally and J. B. Shoemaker, trustees. 


Baltimore Lumber Exchange Favors 


Further Sales Talks 


BattiMorE, Mp., Feb. 6—The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
in a meeting at the Merchants Club, Feb. 5, 
discussed a suggestion to have the school for 
lumbermen, conducted under the auspices of the 
committee, to include further lectures on mer- 
chandising and salesmanship under the direc- 
tion of G. L. McKinney, Washington, D. C. 
A number of routine matters were acted upon, 
with F. Bowie Smith, president of the ex- 
change, in charge of the meeting. 


Dealer Group Holds Party, Stages 


"Quiz" Program 

Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 3—Members of Lum- 
ber Promotion (Inc.) dealers organization held 
a dinner party at Rau’s Inn here, recently. 
Thirty-seven couples were in attendance, ac- 
cording to Don Hartman, manager of the or- 
ganization. W. C. Bell, Seattle, acted as master 
of ceremonies and conducted a “Prof. Quiz” 
program during the evening in which he ques- 
tioned wives of the members about terms use 
in the lumber industry, causing considerable 
consternation thereby among the feminine 
guests. A floor show and dancing concluded 
the entertainment. 





CHEMICAL KILLING oF SpRouTING STUMPS is 
the subject of an illustrated Forest Research 
Note by H. D. Bruce, Chemist, of the California 
Forest & Range Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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DISSTEEL 
“Stays Sharp 


ON ANY 
wooD 








DISSTON 


Longer” 






KIND OF 
CUTTING 


STEEL 


DISSTON 
HIGH SPEED 


Here’s how you make more money on any kind of planing 
—on soft, or abrasive soft woods. Use Disston Dissteel Thin 
Planer Knives. They Stay Sharp Longer ! Get more runs between 
jointings, at any correct feed. Save time in fewer shutdowns for 
jointing and grinding. Dissteel gives you the sales advantages of 
better quality products at lower cost on 75% of all types of planing. 
And Disston Discrolyte Knives are made for special types of 
planing such as hard maple and kiln dried oak. Disston High Speed 
Steel Knives are made for any job where a high speed steel knife 
is demanded. 

Dissteel in other knives for working woods, can show you com- 
parable savings in faster, quality production. A hundred years of 
experience in making the highest quality wood cutting saws and 
knives is available in Disston products and engineering to help you. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





DISSTON CORRUGATED BACK 
KNIVES assure accurate set-up. Available 
in Dissteel, Discrolyte or Disston High 
Speed Steel. Made for all heads of general 
type, and round side heads. Corrugations 
accurately milled for uniform re-alignment, 
balanced in sets for vibration-less operation. 


DISSTON 4-S 
SMOOTH 
TRIMMER 
SAWS give 
you smooth, square ends on all dimen- 


sion lumber—green or dry, hard or soft 
—with no slivering on bottom of the cut. 
Made of specially heat treated Disston 
Alloy Steel. Hollow ground for clear- 
ance. Operate singly or in gangs on hand 
and automatic feed machines. 
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Well Liked 
By Buyers 





Sabine Shortleaf 
sale-emaker. Good- 


have found that 
Yellow Pine is a real 
looking, clean, bright, well-manufactured 
lumber, it has QUALITY all through. ALL 
are double-end 
trimmed. Square, smooth ends, uniform 
lengths. Carefully dried, both air and kiln. 
Proper grading, right handling and loading. 
Common Lumber, Finish, Trim, End- 
Matched Y. P. Flooring, Sheathing, Oak 
Flooring, etc. Consult repre- 


Dealers 


grades of Sabine now 


our nearest 


sentative or mail us your orders. 


Sabine Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 


Yard Stock Specialist 


SOUTHERN 


i= i FS ME 
HARDWOODS 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 


y BUCHANAN 





























MIXED 

CARS 
OR ! 
STRAIGHT 

CARS 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


HINGES 


The modern day hinge that has 
buying appeal; allows any treat- 
ment of decorating, reduces main- 
tenance costs, and eliminates acci- 
dents. Write for Dealer Proposi- 
tions. 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 
657 E. 1st Ave. ROSELLE, NEW JERSEY 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 


Wasuncton, D. C., Feb. 5.—Following is the National 
1940, and for four 


report for two weeks ended Jan. 27, 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
weeks ended that date, covering mills 


whose statistics for both 1940 and 1939 are available, and percentages comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1939: ° 





Av. No. Per- 3 Per- Per- 
Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders eent 
TWO WEEKS: Rptg. 1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 
Total Softwoods 418 352,460,000 103 366,522,000 96 414,090,000 107 
Total Hardwoods.. 91 15,824,000 90 17,070,000 89 17,735,000 107 
Total Lumber ..... 489 368,284,000 102 383,592,000 95 431,825,000 107 
Total Flooring .... 79 16,746,000 112 14,957,000 9S 23,472,000 107 
FOUR WEEKS: 
Total Softwoods.... 415 688,436,000 106 712,071,000 100 788,885,000 108 
Total Hardwoods... S6 33,872,000 7 32,436,000 96 34,417,000 108 
Total Lumber...... 482 722.308.0000 106 744,507,000 100 823,302,000 108 
Total Flooring..... 79 33,263,000 113 27,746,000 107 40,218,000 101 





RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5. 


No. of Mills 





Unfilled Orders 
40 1939 


Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills of un- 
filled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 27: 


Gross Stocks 
940 1939 





Reporting 19 
Total Softwoods* ............ 419 785,156,000 648,012,000 3,678,380,000 3,855,000,000 
Total Hardwoods* ........... 89 57,676,000 61,417,000 397,880,000 423,710,000 
Pi a 491 842,832,000 709,429,000 4,076,260,000 4,278,710,000 
Hardwood Flooring .......... 89 63,538,000 76,173,000 97,744,000 113,338,000 


*Of Northern mills, 17 reported on softwood, 


stocks, 


19 on hardwood unfilled orders; 20 mills on 





Southern Pine Statistics 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Organs, La., eb. 7.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Feb. 3: 


Average weekly number of mills, 133 
Units,? 110 
Two Weeks 


Three-year average production*... 66,722,000 
POE WEOGECTION cic cc ce eeciccces 44,427,000 
ROAR ares es ee 47,247,000 
oS.” ee 51,634,000 


Number of mills, 131, Units,7 107 


On Feb. 3, 1940 


74,170,000 
428,267,000 


Unfilled orders 
Re BOO 45. waces nade eee a ene 
*Oct. 26, 1936, to Oct. 28, 1939. 
+Unit is 304,000 feet of “3-year average” 

production 


Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 3.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 27: 

Report of an Average of 111 Mills: 


Total for 2 weeks ended 
Jan. 27, 1940 Jan, 28, 1939 


Production ...... 86,461,000 75,613,000 
ere 120,540,000 122,675,000 
Orders received... 127,654,000 113,155,000 


Report of 114 Identical Mills: 


" Jan. 27, 1940 Jan. 28, 1939 
Unfilled orders... 233,354,000 190,373,000 
Gross stocks ....1,593,947,000 1,607,355,000 


Report of 114 Identical Mills: 
-———Total for Year——_—_,, 
40 1939 


1 3s 
Production ..... 171,126,000 146,065,000 
Shipments ...... 229,774,000 244,081,000 
rr 244,655,000 217,720,000 





New Type Kilns Solve Drying Problem 


CosBLESKILL, N. Y., Feb. 5—Harder Refrig- 
erator Corp., here, recently solved a problem 
in connection with its kiln drying. One of its 
kilns was destroyed by fire in December. The 
company was in need of drying production of 
the ki.n, but it was also in need of the space 
which the kiln occupied. The logical solution 
was to make the present battery of four small 
compartment kilns produce enough additional 
kiln dried lumber to take the place of the 
burned kiln. 

This was done by modernizing the four kilns 
into Standard AIR-O-SPEED, internal fan, re- 
versible circulation kilns, as engineered, manu- 
factured and installed by the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The modernization 
was accomplished, according to the kiln com- 
pany, with practically no rearrangement of the 
ping in the old kilns, as a series of direct- 
driven fans, facing cross-wise, was placed: in 
each kiln. The fans face in the direction of the 
air flow, no ducts or baffles were considered. 
and, since the fans are individually driven by 
special glass insulated motors it was unneces- 
sary to line up long shafts. This makes the 
installation, maintenance and operation both 
simple and economical. 

According to the manufacturer, fast and uni- 
form drying is done by the large movement of 
properly conditioned air over each board. Maxi- 
mum air velocity is obtained by the arrange- 
ment and efficiency of the fans. Reversing the 
circulation periodically also assures proper uni- 
formity of drying. With the Standard AIR-O- 
SPEED design, the boards on the trucks are 
piled edge to edge, instead of in the open or 


flue type of stacking. This increases the hold- 
ing capacity of each truck from twenty-five to 
fifty percent and reduces stacking and handling 
costs considerably. Inasmuch as the severe 
weather at the plant requires well insulated 
kiln doors, the refrigerator company has placed 
Standard steel frame, heavy insulated doors on 
all kilns. 





How to Wire and Estimate 


“INTERIOR ELEcTRIC WIRING AND EsTIMAT- 
ING”, is a 342-page book, well illustrated and 
diagrammed, showing in detail how such work 
is best done to meet modern needs. The au- 
thors, Albert Uhl, Arthur L. Nelson, and Carl 
H. Dunlap, are authoritative and_ practical. 
They have included special technical terms, 
used by the everyday workman so that the be- 
ginner may become familiar with them. They 
have also shown in detail how to do many 
operations in the easiest manner. Eight blue- 
prints, giving the architectural drawings for a 
one and half story house, are included with 
the book. These, together with specifications 
for wiring work in the house, are used to show 
how an electrical contractor proceeds in pre- 
paring an estimate and a bid. Methods are 
also shown how to keep a record of labor and 
material costs and how to revise figures, so 
that future bids will be as accurate as pos- 
sible. The book, which is a revised and con- 
siderably enlarged edition of an earlier publica- 
tion, is available from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for $2.50. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Announces Schedule of Dates 
for Hoo-Hoo Concatenations 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., Feb. 5—W. M. Watt- 
son, secretary of International Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo, announces the following 
schedule of concatenations: Milwaukee, Feb. 
13; Fargo, N. D., March 12; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Washington, D. C., Sacramento, San Diego and 
San Francisco, Calif., and Houston, Texas, 
dates not definitely fixed. 

A general revival of interest in the order was 
evidenced during the past year, Mr. Wattson 
said, with 165 new members, and 281 rein- 
statements from Jan. 26, 1939 to Jan. 9, 1940. 
Mr. Wattson already has announced that Sept. 
9, and 10, have been decided upon as dates for 
the annual convention of the order, to be held 
in Chicago 

The sessions will be preceded by a meeting 
of the Supreme Nine and executive committee 
in that city on Sept. 8. 





Reviews Hoo-Hoo Progress for 
Spokane Club Members 
SPOKANE, WaAsH., leb. 2.—George Duffy, 
Duffy Lbr. Co., scnior Hoo-Hoo on the Su- 
preme Nine, gave an interesting report at a 
luncheon meeting of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club recently covering the first vear results of 
the reorganized order. He paid high tribute to 
the work of Snark Dilany and also the Minne- 
apolis group which kept the order alive during 
the preorganization period. He named R. L. 
Bayne as correspondent to furnish the Minne- 
apolis club’s Hoo Hooter with pertinent items 
regarding the activities of the Spokane Club. 





Ohio Capital City Lumber Group 
Elects New Officers 


Co_umsus, Outo, Feb. 5.—At the annual 
meeting and election of the Lum*ermen’s Club 
of Columbus the evening of Jan. 26, Harold 
Frankenberg of Thrift Lumber, Inc., was named 
president. He succeeds E. G. Dillow of the 
Dillow Lumber Sales Co. Other officers elected 
were: 

Vice president—T. D. Bates. 

Ralph R. Adams. 

Secretary—Fred V. Collins. 

Directors—E. G. Dillow, A. H. Sparks, L. T. 
Castoe, R. M. Giesy, Jr. and C. A. Dawson. 


Treasurer— 








Doings of the Wisconsin District 
Dealer Groups 

OsuKkosH, Wis., Feb. 5.—lFox River L-m- 
bermen’s Club members were recently guests 
of the retail lumber dealers of Oshkosh at a 
meeting, here, at the Rauff hotel. Presiding 
was President Otto Lieber, The Lieber Lum- 
her & Millwork Co., Neenah, with guests in- 
cluding C. C. Petri, Morgan Co., and Char es 
Radford, Radford Co. The principal speaker 
was Congressman Frank Keefe, Oshkosh, 
speal ing on “Governmental Affairs,” and what 
might be expected from Congress during the 


next session. About 30 dealers and guests 
attended. 

KLKHART LAKE, WIts., Feb. 5.—Twenty 
members of the Sheboygan-Calumet County 
Lumbermen’s Club attended the regular 
monthly meeting at Club [lkhart, here, at 


Which Larry K. Scott, W. D. Scott & Co., 
Glenbeulah, president of the group, presided. 
he program included talks by Don Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the State association, 
“Gypsy or Itinerant Truckers”; Ken King, 
field secretary, discussing the annual bowling 
tournament during the Golden Jubilee conven- 
tion of the State group in Milwaukee, [eb. 


13-15. Several motion pictures and_ shorts 
were included on the program. 
Barasoo, Wis., Feb. 5.—Despite snowy 


roads, a comparatively large number of per- 
sons attended the recent monthly meeting of 
the Portage District Lumbermen’s Club, here. 
President Rodney Jamieson, Jamieson Brothers 
Co., Poynette, presided. The annual election 
of officers resulted in Ray W. Treganza, F. M. 
Reed Lumber Co., Mauston, being named _ to 
succeed Mr. Jamieson as president; J. R. Dar- 
row, F. M. Reed Co. as vice president; and 
Charles Phillips, Reedsburg Supply Co., Reeds- 
burg, secretary-treasurer. The program in- 
cluded a discussion by Ken King, state asso- 
ciation field secretary, on the Golden Jubilee 
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convention; J. R. Schnorf, field representative 
of the Merchandising Institute on Tested Sell- 
ing Methods; and George Beiler, Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., presenting the motion picture, 
“Thirty Years of Logging,” and several shorts 
on fishing and sports. 


Baltimore-Washington Club Dis- 
cusses Trade Matters 


WasHincTon, D. C., Feb. 6—The Balti- 
more & Washington Lumber Sales Club, at 
its monthly meeting, here, Feb. 5, devoted much 
time to the consideration of trade matters, and 
to the expression of opinions on orderly and 
ethical business transactions. There was a 
large attendance with both cities well rep- 
resented. George V. Frederickson, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., president of the club, was 
in charge of the meeting, assisted by Secretary 
Arthur V. Charshee. 








Avucthern REASON WHY 





SWighe yas THE WAY 
in Medem Paint Merchandising 
jrthe LUMBER STORE.... 


@ MODERN METHODS mean 4eder Merchandising 
® BETTER MERCHANDISING means Mere Sales 


You are looking at one of the many reasons why 
the Sargent Line is leading the way to greater 
Sales and Profits for the Lumber Store. Let us help 
you create a modern Lumber Store from your 
present display rcom that will put you far ahead 
of your competition in Point-Of-Purchase Mer- 
chandising. Our direct advertising has true trade- 
winning power... builds up Sales Volume... 
obtains more new customers and thoroughly pre- 
sents your Paint Department in your potential 
trading area by direct consumer contacts. 


THE SARGENT-GERKE COMPANY, Indianapolis 






WRITE 
FOR 


DETAILS 





You will be interested in the 
details of the Sargent Mer- 
chandising Plan for the Lum- 
ber Store. Just write The 
Sargent-Gerke Co., Box 729, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


What we've done for others 
- - « WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
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\ ened 


LUMBER LUMBER CO. Inc.| 








ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 






OP AMON 
 HARo 


Dygmona plaice” 


AND BIRCH 


FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&IWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 











MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


\Red Dewi 
af eat 


“They hold like a 
fish hook.” Counter 
Display Card sells 


them. Original 
Grady Patent — best 
wedges obtainable. 
Made of steel— for 

can’t chip or break Axes 

—barb into wood pale 
and can’t loosen. 
Seven sizes. A very 
profitable item. 


Sledges 
Hatchets 
Tare! 

Other Tools 


LANDON P. SMITH, INC. 
IRVINGTON, N. J. 
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Record Attendance at Furniture 
Show Indicates Bright Year 


With a new buyer attendance record estab- 
lished at the winter national home furnishings 
mart in the American Furniture Mart, Chicago, 
manufacturers of lumber going into furniture 
may well feel encouraged about the future. Pre- 
liminary figures for the two-week show which 
closed Jan. 20 disclose that 11,608 dealers from 
large and small furniture and department stores 
of all forty-eight States and several foreign 
countries registered at the mart and selected 





courtesy American Furniture Mart 


goods for the millions of homes which they 
furnish. It is regarded as significant that the 
former all-time high registration mark was sur- 
passed by 700. 

Buying was declared as “very satisfactory, 
indicative of a healthy and promising outlook 
for 1940” by Lawrence H. Whiting, Mart presi- 
dent. The buying was made up of small orders 
from many stores, which pleased manufacturers 
since numerous small orders in the past have 
meant repeat business and good road business 
for salesmen. Total business placed was be- 
lieved to equal or slightly exceed that transacted 
during the 1939 winter market, and most buy- 
ing was for immediate needs. The general 
outlook for the first half of 1940 is for gains 
in sales from 10-15 percent over 1939. 

Most manufacturers continued current popu- 
lar styles. This fact is substantiated by a re- 
cent survey by the American Walnut Manufac- 
turers Association, which, after surveying all 
markets, found the style change in bedroom and 





Oak took the limelight in 
this suite shown at the 
American Furniture Mart, 
Chicago, and proved 
popular. In a new, light 
tawny finish, this sturdy 
desk and chair are part 
of a complete living room 
grouping. Among the in- 
teresting details of this 
set are the low relief 
carving on the chair's 
apron, and the carving on 
the base of the desk and 
occasional pieces 





dining room lines during the past six months 
practically negligible. It was revealed that of 
3,113 suites exhibited 27 percent were of late 
18th century English design, and 26 percent 
modern. Wood showed little change, with 
mahogany used in 35.2 percent of the suites 
and walnut in 32.4 percent. Simplified French 
in all divisions shown in walnut and walnut and 
birch combinations found a ready _ reception. 

News in finishes centered around a _pref- 





Cut glass knobs add an 
interesting touch to this 
cherry bedroom suite. A 
traditional Federal de- 
sign found in the deep 
South, this grouping is 
typical of the trend in 
design shown at the re- 
cent market 





erence for brown tones on maple; neutral tones 
for kitchen pieces; medium light finishes on 
bleached 18th century and modern suites; a 
mauve tone on walnut; .a new peach tone on 
birch in dinette and certain bedroom lines, and 
a sandstone finish on oak. 





North Carolina Forest Fires 


Satissury, N. C., Feb. 5.—An “epidemic” of 
forest fires in North Carolina last month 
burned 26,933 acres of woodland and caused 
damages of more than $74,000, Assistant State 
Forester W. C. McCormick reported. Aver- 
age burn was 42.8 acres; number, 629. Forest 
fires in the last few months have been “among 
the worst the State has had in years,” Mr. Mc- 
Cormick said. The principal causes of the 
increase were lack of rain and high winds, he 
explained. Hunters, fishermen or campers 
caused 30.5 percent. 





courtesy American Furniture Mart 
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©) | THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE DANGER OF ANTE-PRANDIAL SPEECHES 





CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 











Manufacturers of high grade 


_ From Issue of Dec. 26, 1903 

to 

late The intentions of Doherty’s dear sister Ann undoubtedly were of the best OAK F LOORIN G 
cent When a turkey she sought and a turkey she bought and a turkey she artfully dressed ; 

with For Doherty’s sister in Jonesboro, Me., had a heart was as big as her fist— f AND 

lites And her fist, so they say around Englishman’s bay, is a thing can be missed and not missed ; 

ench But the best of intentions, we’re frequently told, are oft used for paving below. ARDWOOD LUMBER 
and And that must be where Annie’s sisterly care was finally destined to go. M 

tion, : : : 
ref- However, a turkey she purchased one day at a shop where they handle such things; from famous St. Francis Basin 
pret ) p 


Its whiskers she singed and its wishbone she fringed and she clipped all the fur from its wings. 
She stuffed it with oysters and onions and bread, with cranberry sauce on the side, 

Then dispatched it to Pat with a fond purpose that it should cheer brother’s glum Christmastide ; 
She wrote “Merry Christmas” in ink on the box, “I hope that the dinner will suit, 

“I wish you, Pat dear, a most Happy New Year and keep sober, you drunken galoot.” 


Wire for quotations. 





Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


And there was rejoicing in Fish River Camp, when the Jonesboro turkey blew in; _ 
At noon they sat down ’round the turkey so brown and Pat shouted, “Fellows begin.” 
But, when they would cheer him, he gravely demurred and checked with a gesture applause. 


d an He said, “If you cheer, cheer for sister Ann dear, for she, and not I, is the cause. 
. this “We were playmates together, were sister and I, but. that was long, long years ago. Lumber of distinguished 
i I’m 51 now and there’s gray on my brow, but my sister still loves me I know. beauty and serviceability 

de- “The time, boys, is flyi re I’ boy, I'll be a feeble old — 

, boys, is flying, no more I’m a boy, soon be a feeble old man a see 

deep ’Twas then that some cuss started all of the fuss by inquiring, “And how old is Ann?” We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 
3 is Oh, then there were doings in Fish River Camp it would be a disgrace to relate— Softtextured high-quality Appal- 
at The amateur wag was knocked down with a rag and Pat was put out at the plate; 


achian lumber, well-manufactured. 


Someone caught up the gravy, a mammoth tureen, and with the concoction let fly, 




















; : . Careful attention to inquiries and 
2 And a healthy Canuck with the bacon was struck and the cook went to sleep in the pie. orders. Let us hear from you. 
But dear sister Ann, down in Jonesboro town, on Christmas was full of good cheer, 
She knew not that Pat, without collar or hat, was in town getting full of bad beer. WI LDERN ESS 
Just a word of good logic, if you would escape the fate of poor Pat and the turk. 
On Christmas so gay or on next New Year’s Day, it’s a rule that will splendidly work; 
Whenever there’s feasting and a speech you would make and fear you will otherwise burst, LUM BER co. 
Make the speech if you will but, Oh, not until you have garnered a good dinner first. NALLEN, W. VA. 
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a pleasant thing to meet a 
woman who in the face of the 
fact that she is refined and 
ladylike in every sense, and 
thoroughly well educated, will 
work with her hands, and en- 
force discipline among a force 
of male employees. Miss 
Easter’s mill is located on 
Camp Creek, in Boone County, 
near the southern edge of 
Scott district. Before I got 
into the county I heard of 
her and went to see her. I 
found her at the mill, quite a 
well constructed and for that 
country a complete and mod- 
ern concern (I mean the 
mill). She (Miss WHaster) 
was dressed in a close-fitting 
fray woolen skirt, tight 
jacket, straw hat and a dain- 
ty pair of big boy’s boots. 





cused my curiosity by pre- 
tending not to see anything 
extraordinary in her position. 
When the log was up she 
called to the men to roll it on 
the carriage and then took 
her position at the saw. She 
watched the steam gauge and 
tried the water. in the boiler 
with the dexterity and preci- 
sion of an old-timer, and kept 
the log moving at a rate that 
would insure profit. She was 
a school mistress at 17 years 
of age, and by saving her 
money and making several 
small speculations on her 
own account was able to lend 
$2,000 on what seemed good 
security a few years ago. But 
the man to whom she loaned 
it was not a good sawmill 
manager, and after a few 





she would dismiss school and 
go to superintend the repair- 
ing. Finally, when the school 
term was out, she took charge 
herself and since then the 
plant has worked very nicely 
and has proven quite profit- 
able. 


* * - 


Once introduced into any 
region, the band saw contin- 
ues to grow in popularity 
and to multiply in numbers. 
They have occupied the field 
in the Northwest, are subju- 
gating the South and the Pa- 
cific Coast, and of late are 
gaining the favor of the con- 
servative lumbermen down in 
Maine. Three of them will be 
put in along the upper Kenne- 
bec, in that State, in the 
spring. 








teed to do your work 
satisfactorily. 





Guaran- 


QUALITY 
SAWS 


HUTHER BROS. 


Dado Head 


Fits any saw mandrel. 
Cuts perfect grooves, 
any width, with or 
across grain. 





Favorites for over 52 years. 
Today, write for catalog of 
complete Huther line. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Amerecan fisherman 


Here’s What's New 


New Moulding and Trim Wall Chart 
for Dealers Is Announced 


A new wall chart for dealers, showing draw- 
ings of 300 moulding, binding, edging and nos- 
ing shapes, pictured in end-view actual size and 
detail, has been announced by Macklanburg- 
Duncan Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. This chart 
also has attached to it actual samples of the 
four metals—alachrome, stainless steel, brass, 
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and chromium plated brass in which the shapes 
may be obtained. The chart has been designed 
to provide dealers with a convenient, easy 
method of showing customers the most practical 
shape for any requirement. Back of chart 
shows pictures of many installations of mould- 
ings and trim, and gives detailed information 
as to stock lengths, sizes and uses. 


Folder on Water Repellent Wood 
Preservative, Issued 


A new four-page folder on Permodip, a wood 
preservative and water repellent, has recently 
been issued by E. & F. King & Co., Inc., 405 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. This folder asks 
and answers the question, “Where Do I Use 
Permodip” and through the medium of a chart 
of a house explains the uses of Permodip for 
sash, doors, frames, drawers, cabinets, millwork, 
studding, sills, lumber and woodwork of all 
types. It is stated that in wooden buildings 
use of Permodip will help to overcome dry rot, 
fungus decay, sap stain, grain-raising, and 
termite destruction. It is recommended as a 
chemical barrier against deterioration from 
moisture, and it is suggested for use in elimi- 
nating rattling windows, sticking doors, and 
warping floors as it is designed to control the 
moisture content of wood which causes shrink- 
ing and swelling.. The product may be used 
as a dip, or brushed or sprayed on the surface 
to be covered. 


New Folder on Machine Knives for 
Woodworking Equipment Issued 


A new folder on machine knives and planer 
head bolts for woodworking equipment has re- 
cently been issued by Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, 
Inc., Milton, Pa. It is stated that these knives 
are made with laid steel, tempered and slotted 
for the usual holding bolts and nuts; given the 
usual bevel for cutting edge, and designed to 
apply to any revolving cutter head or surfacing 
cylinder or moulding head. These knives are 


made in seven distinct tempers: to file very 
easy; to file easily; to file medium easy ; to file 
slowly; to file very slowly; to grind only; for 
kiln dried oak. 


Brochure on Cabinets and Mirrors 

for Modern Bathrooms Issued 

A brochure with definite customer appeal, 
displaying cabinets and cabinet mirror ensembles 
for the modern bathroom, has recently been 
issued by the Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. Circular, oblong, 
square and other shapes, both with and with- 
out chrome trim, are featured. Tubular lighted 
cabinets, complete with light switch and plug 
for the electric razor, cabinets accompanied with 
panel lighting and recessed lighting are shown 
in detail. The circular mirror completely hides 
the cabinet placed behind it. Towel cabinets in 
some instances flank the central cabinet, and 
these flanking cabinets may also be disguised by 
mirrors. Specifications and construction plans 
accompany the illustrations; bathroom layouts 
and accessories such as towel bars and soap 
dishes are also illustrated in this brochure. 


Glass Substitute Changes Trade 
Name, It Is Announced 
Vitapane, trade name of a glass substitute, 
has been changed to R-V-LITE, the Arvey 
Corp., Chicago, IIll., recently announced. It is 








stated that this glass substitute admits over 60 
percent of ultra violet rays; that it is odorless, 
greaseless, weatherproof and shatterproof. 


Two New Booklets on Wall Con- 
struction Are Issued 


Two new booklets on wall construction, one 
entitled “White Rock Magic” and the other, 
“Lasting Satisfaction from Anchor Walls,” have 
been issued by the Celotex Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
“White Rock Magic” discusses the use of wall 
board and its decoration. It is illustrated by 
photographs and drawings. “Anchor Walls” il- 
lustrates and explains various applications of 
gypsum lath and plaster. It also discusses and 
illustrates the use of balanced walls with an- 
chor clips. 


Plastic Filler for Home Workshop 
Customer or Repairer Offered 


A plastic filler, called “Plastico Rok,” de- 
signed for patching and hobbycraft plastic work, 
and available in colors, has recently been offered 
by the Technical Supply Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 
This plastic is made in ten colors that may be 
blended and that include the popular wood 
shades. It may be used for filling cracks, mars, 
dents in wood, plaster, cement, tile and lino- 
leum. It may also be used for inlay work on 
linoleum table tops, or for embossed designs 
on wood, or as a repair material. 
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Display to Interest Home Workshop 
Customers Offered 


A new display unit, designated as No. BP1, 
and designed to attract the attention of home- 
workshop customers to the tools sold by the 
lumber dealer, has recently been announced by 
Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn. This dis- 
play unit consists of various Stanley plan sets 
and instruction books on the use of hand tools 
and a wire rack to hold them. The wire rack 
is equipped with an easel for counter use, or it 
may be mounted on the wall in the tool depart- 
ment. Packed with the display unit are 10 
copies No. 34 catalog and 50 folders “The Joy 
of Accomplishment,” for distribution to home 
workshop fans, and a colorful 11x14-inch win- 
dow card. Dealer’s cost for the display unit is 
$3.50. Retail value of books and plans is $6.00, 


Catalog on Window and Door 
Frames, Weatherstrip and Trim 


A new catalog on double-hung and casement 
window frames, door frames, window trim and 
weatherstrip has recently been issued by the 
Malta Mfg. Co., Malta, Ohio. This catalog in- 
cludes photographs and_ sectional drawings 
showing the construction of the frames, the in- 
stallation of weatherstripping, and the type of 
pulley and weight mechanism used in the 
frames. Specifications, prices, and a_ table 
showing the sizes of weights required for dif- 
ferent types and sizes of windows stocked take 
up several pages in the book. 


Two New Saw Rig Models for Lum- 
ber Dealers Are Offered 


Two new workshop speed saws named Kost 
Kutter Sr. and Kost Kutter Jr., have recently 
been announced by Construction Machinery 
Co., Waterloo, Ia. The senior model may be 
used to cross-cut, mitre, notch and rip lumber 
up to 4x12-inch, 2x20-inch and 1x24-inch dimen- 
sions. This model is equipped with a 14-inch 
saw blade; has a 32x48-inch tilt-top table with 
a graduated indicator and permits any angle 
of mitering or bevel ripping to be done. It is 
driven by a 6 h.p. air cooled engine, or electric 
motor mounted under the table, completely 
guarded against sawdust. The junior model 
has a 10-inch blade, cuts 3%-inch stock, rips 
to the center of a 50-inch panel, is equipped 
with a 20x27-inch tilting table, and is powered 
with a 2 h.p. air-cooled engine and can be 
used where no electric current is available. 


New Paint Mixer for Dealer 
Use is Announced 


A new paint mixer to be placed in paint 
departments for the double purpose of attract- 
ing attention to the paint section and to “re- 
vitalize” old paint stocks has been announced 
by Tamms Silica Co., 228 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. It is stated that the conspicuous 
display of a paint mixer has increased paint 





sales. The paint mixer thoroughly mixes old 
stock and provides an added service to the 
customer when fresh stock is mixed for him 
before he takes his purchase home. The cans 
of paint do not have to be opened for mixing; 
they are merely slipped into the mixer which 
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shakes them until the paint is mixed. The mixer 
can be adjusted to can sizes ranging from pints 
to gallons and operates on a ™% h.p. motor. 


New Plywood Catalog Showing 
Uses Is Issued 

A new plywood catalog showing the applica- 
tions and uses of different wood finishes and 
types of plywood has been issued by the United 
States Plywood Corp., 616 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. This catalog is illustrated, 
contains specifications, descriptions of compo- 
sition, recommendations for specific uses, recom- 
mendation for special treatments and _ finishes, 
and descriptions of the many faces available in 
plywood. Fancy figured woods as well as others 
more generally in use are included; uses in 
kitchens, lunch counters, dining rooms, lobbys, 
store fronts, offices, halls, hotels, and department 
stores, as well as domestic applications are 
illustrated by photographs. 


New Aluminum Alloy Metal Trim 
Catalog Is Issued 


A new catalog on aluminum metal trim has 
recently been issued by the Wilson Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio. This catalog is illus- 
trated in color and has consumer appeal. It il- 





lustrates, describes and contains specifications 
for end stops that make possible a finished end; 
nosings for sink drainboards, counters, tables, 
desks, bars and other fixtures; decorative face 
nosings; threshold plates; wall board shapes 
designed for use with wall tile, plywood, and 
acoustical board; a new line of linoleum insert 
coves, cast inside, outside, three-way corners 
and end-stops; and sink rims. Photographs of 
actual layouts using this trim are included. 


Folder on Colonial Stairways and 
Stairway Parts Issued 


A folder entitled “Colonial Stairways, a Com- 
plete Service on Stair Parts” has just been 
issued by the Corbett Cabinet Mfg. Co., St. 
Marys, Pennsylvania. This folder illustrates 
colonial stairwork in red oak, birch, red gum, 
and yellow pine; and states that walnut, ma- 
hogany and other wood stairwork can be made 
up without delay. Stair rails, turnout easings, 
quarter turns, volutes, newel caps, goosenecks, 
newels, stair treads, balusters, nosings, risers, 
etc., are all available from stock on hand. 


Folder on Venetian Awnings for 
Sun Protection Offered 


A new folder on all-metal venetian awnings 
for year around sun protection has recently 
been issued by the F. C. Russell Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. These venetian awnings, designed for 
domestic dwellings, are described and illustrated 
in the folder. Photographs are used to show 
the appearance of the awnings when used under 
various conditions, and line drawings show the 
method of applying the awnings. An original 
cost and upkeep chart is included in the folder. 
7 he awnings are available in standard colors: 
white, ivory, dark green, light green, and brown. 
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Greater satisfaction . . more profit . . convenience. . 
trouble-saving! These are the advantages of buying from 
ESSCO. It pays to depend on this one central source 
of supply for ALL your lumber needs. 


Since 1879 ESSCO mills have been manufacturing 
lumber of extraordinary quality. Lumber cut from virgin 
timber—choice, good-looking, accurately manufactured, 
properly graded. Thousands of dealers prefer it. 


Why not stock these time-tested products? 


ESSCO Southern Pine ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 
ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 
ESSCO Oak Flooring 





FXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs Co. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











EASIER te SELL 
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Write for full details. 


HEATILATOR CO. 
582 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


HEATILATOR ‘ireplace 
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LUMBER CO. 


ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


Build Sales With 
This Fine Lumber 


From our modern mills at Alamogordo come 
tip-top quality products of Douglas Fir, White 
Fir and Ponderosa Pine. Here’s lumber cut 
from choice timber, properly seasoned, care- 
fully manufactured on up-to-date precision 
machines. High-altitude Fir, especially suit- 
able for construction work. Quality Box 
Shook. 42 years’ service to the 
trade. Send your orders to South- 
west Lumber Co., Alamogordo, 
New Mexico. 

















yOOO Feet Every Day 


FI R rs Best 


Every 
Modern 
Facility 
Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
mwostoce FL RR ‘cas 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 28 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 
FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS — CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Market News from Am 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—tThe lumber mar- 
ket here continues to be governed by cargo 
space supply. One large tidewater mill is 
shut down, and others in the area are mostly 
operating. Logging has been little hindered 
by winter weather. 


INTERCOASTAL—The east coast market 
continues to suffer from lack of cargo space. 
Inability to ship has definitely curtailed ac- 





ceptance of a considerable volume of busi- 
ness. 

COASTWISE — California business con- 
tinues “sloppy,” with buyers attempting to 


bid prices down, and able to obtain some sup- 
plies at concessions from tidewater mills. 
Prices for this market are irregular, and 
generally lower at the dock here than those 
on east coast business. 


FOREIGN—Limited Japanese buying for 
North China delivery has been done. Rates 
are high and tonnage on the North Pacific is 
very scarce. 


RAIL—Rail business is slow. 





San Francisco, Calif. 


CONFERENCE RATES—THE PACIFIC 
WESTBOUND CONFERENCE announces sub- 
stantial increases in rates on lumber, logs 
and lumber items from Pacific Coast to the 
Orient. Effective on bookings for clearance 
on or after March 1, the increases are: Lath, 
per 1,000, Hong Kong, Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, 
Davoa to $3.25 from $3; Saigon and Haiphong, 
to $4.75 from $4.25. Logs, alder, birch, cotton- 
wood (aspen), Manila and Hong Kong to 
$27.25, from $22.50; logs, N.O.S., Manila, Hong 
Kong, Cebu, Iloilo, Davao, to $27.25 from 
$22.50; Saigon and Haiphong, to $37.75 from 
$34.50. Lumber, small, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Cebu, Iloilo, Davao, to $20 from $17.50; Saigon 
and Haiphong, to $27.75 from $25.25; Mambulao 
and San Fernando, to $22.25 from $19.75. Lum- 
ber items, the non-contract rate will be $3 
higher. Trans-shipment to Cebu, Iloilo, 
Davao, Saigon, Haiphong, Mambulao, San 
Fernando will be $1.50 higher. Pegged rates 
on lumber, effective Jan. 24, were increased 
to $17.50 from $15, Shanghai; to $20.50 from 
$18, North China; logs, standard, to $23 from 
$20, Shanghai, to $26.50 from $23, North 
China; ties to $17 from $14.50, Shanghai, to 
$20 from $17.50. North China: Woodpulp, not 
exceeding 50 cubic feet, per 2,000 pounds, Yo- 
kohama, Kobe, Osaka, Manila, Hong Kong, 
to $9 from $7.50; Shanghai, to $9.50 from $8; 
Cebu and Iloilo, to $11.50 from $10; Dairen, 
Taku Bar, Tsingtao, to $12 from $10.50; 
Chefoo, to $12.50 from $11; Saigon and Haip- 
hong, to $13 from $11.50; Davao, to $13.50 
from $12; Nagoya, to $9 from $7.50; Shi- 
midzu, to $9.50 from $8. When the measure- 
ment exceeds 50 cubic feet per 2,000 pounds, 
the rates will be 50 cents higher in each 
instance. Non-contract rates will be $3 
higher. Transshipment to Cebu, Iloilo, Dai- 
ren, Taku Bar, Tsingtao, Chefoo, Saigon, 
Haiphong, Davao, Nagoya, Shimidzu will be 
$1.50 higher. Shimidzu rate applies on mini- 
mum 500-ton quantity by one shipper from 
one port. Effective March 1, the PACIFIC 
COAST STRAITS SETTLEMENTS CONFER- 
ENCE announced general increases of approx- 
imately 10 percent in local rates, and from 
16 to 17 percent in overland rates on ship- 
ments moving from the Pacific Coast to ports 
in the Straits Settlements. This latest in- 
crease supplements a previous increase of 
20 percent put into effect shortly after .the 
outbreak of war in Europe. The PACIFIC 
COAST-RIVER PLATE BRAZIL CONFER- 
ENCE announced the present southbound 
rates on lumber had been extended through 
February and March. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—January receipts at 
San Francisco from interior points totaled 
6,930,000 feet, compared with 8,380,000 feet 
in December, and 6,930,000 feet in January, 
1939. : 


TERMINAL RATES—The San Francisco 
Bay Carloading Conference has established 
a minimum charge of $2 per ton for weigh- 
ing, strapping, taring, or other accessorial 
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services on any dock or pier on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, effective Feb. 28. The charge wil] 
not be applicable in instances where the 
operator is performing other services on the 
same pier, wharf, or dock. 


REDWOOD—Demand continues fair and at 
about the pace of a year ago. Wet weather 
has held local market back somewhat. Prices 
remain firm. Stocks are now reported well 
balanced. Under policy of holding produc- 
tion in line with demand, mills generally are 
on about 50 percent production basis. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The market has been 
quiet for both Ponderosa and sugar pines, 
with prices holding pretty steady. Stocks of 
both woods are said to be less than normal. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—There continues to 
be a dearth of bottoms in which to make de- 
liveries. Many operators are of the opinion 
this shortage will continue despite an in- 
crease in intercoastal shipping rates. Sev- 
eral shipments of building materials have 
left here recently for the Hawaiian Islands. 
Many shingle mills throughout the district 
are reopening, in spite of Canadian competi- 
tion. Log supplies continue to hold up in 
good shape. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—Orders for the 
last two weeks of January made a gratifying 
increase over those for the fore part of the 
month. Prices are generally firm, due as 
much to a feeling of optimism as to present 
volume of orders. Mill stocks are so very 
badly broken that a great deal of difficulty 
is experienced by all mills in filling orders. 





Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—New business has been 
rather slow but there is a fair back-log of 
orders, and stocks are so badly broken that 


few mills can turn out a mixed shipment 
promptly. Shipments just about equal pro- 
duction. In the South, and especially the 


Southwest, construction work has been very 
much interfered with by severe cold weather. 
There has not been much price cutting, ex- 
cept where a mill has some surplus items it 
wants to move, and lists are fairly firm. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Stocks of prac- 
tically all gum items are very low, probably 
not more than fifty percent of normal for 
this season, and though demand is not ac- 
tive, prices are fairly firm. Demand for floor- 
ing oak has slowed down, and prices are 
said to be weakening. Export business is 
still almost non-existent, but some hickory 
is moving. Mills are operating steadily and 
accumulating some stock, but the margin 
of shipping dry lumber is small. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During November and December, 
1939, 414 yards in the ninth Federal Reserve 
district sold 18,355,000 board feet of lumber, 
as compared with 15,759,000 feet during a 
corresponding period in 1938. Their total 
sales of all materials in these two months 
were $2,437,830 for 1939, and $2,356,750 during 
1938. On Dec. 31, 392 yards had stocks of 
54,430,000 feet, as compared with 54,465,000 
feet Dec. 31, 1938. 


NORTHERN PINE—Stocks are at the low- 
est ebb in the history of Minnesota logging, 
and manufacturers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to fill orders, most of which are for 
mixed lots, with speedy shipment demanded. 
While the volume of orders is seasonally low, 
considerable buying is being done to keep 
stocks in balance. No bargains are being 
offered in any size or quality. Most of the 
current demand is from retail yards. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Retail yards 
are in the market for limited supplies only. 
With logging conditions favorable, opera- 
tions have been progressing on a much 
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erica’s Lumber Centers 


broader scale than they were a year ago. 
Prices remain firm, with advances being 
made on some items that are in short supply. 


MILLWORK—Many back orders remain to 
be filled, but there has been a seasonal slow- 
ing in new business. There is, however, a 
surprising amount of remodeling and new 
residential building in progress, and sash 
and door manufacturers are very optimistic. 
Prices are firm. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Since the snow storm 
which struck Texas on Jan. 22, the weather 
has been anything but favorable. Building 
permits continue to be issued at a rate equal 
to that of a year ago, so there will be plenty 
of buying as soon as the yards can deliver 
on jobs. Prices continue firm, but some spe- 
cials are being offered on surplus items. 
Stocks are in fair assortment, and mixed-car 
orders are easier to place than they were 


sixty days ago. Special orders for small 
timbers are plentiful. Export demand has 
shown wonderful improvement and the mills 


able to furnish timbers are booked up for 
the next 60 to 90 days. The Island trade con- 
tinues good, but British orders are often 











When the Oglethorpe "Crypt of Civilization" is 
disemboweled from the earth in the spring of 8113 
A.D., eye witnesses of that 187th future generation 
will view the above pictured tools used by their 
forefathers in this then archaic age of 1940, for 
three saws and one trowel made by Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., will be entombed 
with other evidence of our time to provide some 
future generation with the complete story of our 
present civilization 





held up for exchange. Prices on export tim- 
bers are strong, with 30 cube at $65@68, 
port. 


HARDWOODS-—-Mills report stocks being 
reduced. Prices are showing a tendency to 
Strengthen. Flooring stocks are below nor- 
mal, and prices are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Lath stocks are 
only about normal, but prices are down 25 
cents, and orders are being placed in fair 
volume. Shingle demand continues dull, with 
prices unsatisfactory. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—A prolonged 
cold wave, which held the entire Southwest 
in its grip for the past six weeks, had an 
adverse effect on lumber demand. Rains and 
Shows caused some mills to close completely, 
and many others were working at a reduced 
rate. Shipments were difficult to make. The 
markdown of two weeks ago did not bring 
out any appreciable amount of new business, 
and some lists were moved up a bit. A 
number of inquiries have been received from 
retail yards. 


RETAIL—The Federal Reserve bank of 
Kansas City reports that 150 retail yards in 
the tenth district had a dollar volume in 1939 
Practically the same as in 1938. Inventories 
at the close of the year were 2.2 percent 
Smaller than those of a year ago. Sales of 
lumber in December were 13.7 percent 
Smaller than a year earlier, and 29.8 percent 
under the previous month’s total. Inven- 


Amermcan fisherman 


tories during December increased 0.8 percent. 
SOUTHERN PINE—Trade was in the dol- 


drums last week. Orders, shipments and 
production were affected by the _ arctic 
weather. Recent reduction on common items 


failed to produce any sizable amount of 
orders, it was said. Mills would like to 
build up stocks, but are handicapped by the 
weather. 


WESTERN PINES—A few sizable orders 
were reported in the market and they were 
filled at regular list prices. 


HARDWOOD—Sales have been satisfac- 
tory, but mills have been unable to produce, 
and, as a result, the backlog is piling up. 
Newly-cut stock will not be ready for some 
time. Inventories at mills are smaller than 
in several years. 


OAK FLOORING—Manufacturers are said 
to have sold more than their production thus 
far this year. Prices are steady, but some 
price-cutting has been done by smaller oper- 
ators. 


SHINGLES—Supplies of No. 2 are scarce, 
but No. 1 grades seem to be in slight surplus, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Cold and deep snow 
have almost stopped all production and log- 
ging, so mill stocks are badly broken, and 
deliveries are much curtailed. There is very 
little demand. If the customer requires im- 
mediate loading, the extra expense of up to 
$4 has been added to prices, but lists have 
remained as of Dec. 1, and orders are being 
offered at full list. In 10- to 16-foot, No. 2 
dimension, 2x4- to 8-inch is $18; No. 1, $23; 
2x10-inch, $20, No. 1, $28; 2x12-inch, $21; 
No. 1, $32. The 18- and 20-foot range $2 up 
for No. 2, and $3@5 up in No. 1. No. 3, S4S 
or S2S&CM or shiplap, 1x6- and 8-inch, is 
$20 for air dried, $22 for kiln dried. No. 2 
shiplap, 1x10-inch, is $23; No. 1, $38 for kiln 
dried. In S4S, 1x12-inch, No. 2 is $25, No. 1, 
$45. In C finish, kiln dried S4S, 1x4-inch is 
$35; 1x6- and 8-inch, $40, 1x10-inch, $50, and 
1x12-inch, $60; B&better 4-inch is $40; 6- and 
8-inch, $45; 10-inch, $58, and 12-inch, $70. 
For the 5/ and 6/4 add $5, and for 2-inch, 
add $7.50. No. 3 common air dried or kiln 
dried is: 4-inch, $14; 6- and 8-inch, $17; 
10-inch, $18 and 12-inch, $20. No. 2 long- 
leaf dimension sells at $5 over shortleaf, 
and No. 1 at $8 over. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Orders and 
shipments have held up well, with prices 
continuing firm. Hardwood manufacturers 
here expect a large volume of orders as the 
result of the Chicago furniture show, for 
furniture orders are said to have been the 
largest in years. Inquiries for gum, birch 
and poplar are beginning, and prices are 
stiffening as a consequence. Oak came in 
too, for a substantial quantity of inquiries. 
For the first time since early last fall, new 
orders for hardwoods are being received from 
the United Kingdom. These are approved by 
the British Timber Control, with the provi- 
sion that they be shipped in British bottoms. 
The British Government is providing ship- 
ping space. New orders are for certain items 
badly needed by Britain. These are hickory 
and thick ash and oak. Orders from the 
Continent are being filled as shipping space 
is available, says Dallas Gatewood, of the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. Con- 
tinued subfreezing or under zero tempera- 
tures throughout producing areas, followed 
by cold rains, reduced hardwood logging and 
manufacturing to less than 50 percent of 
normal. There is an actual shortage of dry 
oak, and, while many mills are operating at 
as nearly productive capacity as possible, 
the deficiency is not expected to be overcome 
until sometime in May or June. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—The shortage of 
dry oak is advancing prices of flooring. These 
had weakened slightly after the turn of the 
year, but a dollar or so has been added. 
Flooring sales are up fifty percent over levels 
of the early part of January. 
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CERTIFIED 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 


Finish 


Stepping 
Casing 


Drop Siding 
Mouldings Base, ete. 

Think of the advantage you enjoy in selling 
Booth-Kelly Certified Lumber! Delivering 
to your customer a quality and a value 
definite and fixed. Taking the guessing out 
of buying and selling. Winning your cus- 
tomer’s confidence and good will. That’s the 
right way and the sure way to build a 
worth-while, profit-paying business. 


Let your customer know about the protec- 
tion he gets in buying this Certified Lum- 
ber. Tell him that the mark of “20” on the 
lumber is the Booth-Kelly pledge of quality 
and careful manufacture; and that the 
association marks guarantee proper grad- 
ing. We greatly appreciate your inquiries 
and orders. Why not write us today? 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


thiAtell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—Statistics covering 
construction in this State through the full year 
1939 just made available, disclose that resi- 
dential construction gained a total of 22.7 per- 
cent over the previous year, from $16,090,793 
in 1938 to $19,735,425 in 1939. This covers 
all permits issued in the 39 cities and 16 largest 
towns, and is estimated as 80 percent of the 
total value of permits issued in the State. 
Non residential projects declined from $17,474,- 
975 in 1938 to $14,575,391 last year. Remod- 
elling and repairs accounted for $15,395,045 in 
these 55 municipalities last year, a gain of 
$226,858 over 1938. The total of all tynes 
for which permits were issued in 1939 was 
$49,479,003 which was an increase of but 1.1 
percent over 1938. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—The controlling 
factor in the placement of orders for fir 
dimension and boards is the growing scarcity 
of ship space, rather than the advance of one 
dollar per thousand feet that has been added 
to the transportation charge. Offices here 
are unable to accept orders calling for load- 
ing before late March or early April. The 
discount to dealers has not changed since 
early January, but the market is very steady 
and firm at the $7 discount from page 17 of 
new differential list No. 33 c.i.f. Boston ter- 
minals. Receipts by water at Boston in Jan- 
uary reached a total of 11,853,775 feet, and 
compare with 12,633,496 feet in December, 
and with the January average in the previous 
ten years of .7;524,911 feet. With the excep- 
tion of a few hundred thousand feet, all of 
the January receipts, inten ships, were dis- 
charged at the Wiggin Terminal, with nearly 
every parcel hauled away to fill old orders. 
There is scarcely a million feet of unsold 
there today. There are comparatively few 
transit lots, as ship space must be used for 
ordered parcels. There.js a steady demand 
for Nos. 2 and 3 common™boards, and little 
if any tendency to shade prices below $29@ 
29.50 for No. 2, and $26.50@27 for No. 3. 
There are practically no hemlock boards or 
dimension offering, and shippers insist that 
the Coast mills have none to ship. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—tThere are no quota- 
ble price changes, though the position of the 
market is strong and steady. All reports 
from the mills indicate full order files; if 
the pressure. upon Canadian mills for the 
shipment of war supplies continues to in- 
crease, there will be little left to. be sent 
over the line to the New England retail and 
industrial trade. When the spring demand 
sets in next month, the volume of new busi- 
ness should move up well ahead of produc- 
tion at the limited number of mills seeking 
New England orders. Most sales of small 
dimension, 2x3- and 4-inch and 3x4- and 4x4- 
inch, are at $34@35, with the 2x10- and 12- 
inch at $42@43. These prices cover delivery 
by rail at Boston rate points... Most sales of 
boards, 1x6- and 7-inch, are at $38 @39, with 
an occasional lot from small mills at a dollar 
less. The 10- and 12-inch boards, rough or 
dressed as desired, are held by the standard 
mills at $43. For 2- and 38-inch bundled 
furring, the usual prices are $32@33, respec- 
tively, with an occasional small mill offering 
at $1 and even $2 less. 


: LATH AND SHINGLES—tThe call for lath 
is slow, and no amount of price cutting 
would move them in greater volume. 





C 1 Most 
mills quote $3.50 for the 1%-inch, and 
$4@4.25 for the 1%-inch. There are limited 


offerings at slightly. under these figures, 
There-has been a freer movement of eastern 
white cedar shingles, and supplies of any of 
the grades is not excessive. For the top 
grade of extras, the $4.35 quotation per 
Square prevails, with the clears at $3.95 
second clears and clear walls at $3.10@3.20. 
Sales of West Coast red cedars, for delivery 
by rail in the early spring, have been in fair 
volume, as shippers have made some slight 
price concessions in the top grades in an 
effort to move surplus holdings. Of the 18- 


inch Perfections there are liberal offerings 
at $4.71 per square delivered at New England 
points, while the 16-inch 5X No. 1 are $4.36; 
No. 2, $3.56, and No. 3, $2.91. These quota- 


tions represent a drop of 5 cents in the first 
two items, while the Nos. 2 and 3, 5X are un- 
changed. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—The box shops appear 
to be able to pick up all the inch round edge 
they need, though the supply is below normal 
for this season. Undesirable, narrow lots 
may be had as low as $12 and $13 f.o.b. the 
mill yard, but most sales are at $14 to $16. 
The salvaged hurricane pine which is still 
owned by the Government is all square edge, 
but is not yet on the market in competition 
with stocks held by regular operators. As 
stocks on these mill yards are well above 
normal, we have a sharp trading market, 
though there are sales of No. 4 common at 
$24@26 delivered at short haul points, with 
the wider sizes, 6 to 10-inch, quoted as high 
as $27@29 f.o.b. shipping point. Operators at 
their annual meeting in Manchester, N. H., 
last week took vigorous action, calling for 
an early meeting in Boston with the Con- 
gressional forestry committee to map an in- 
telligent Federal program for safe guarding 
the New Engiand forests, particularly 
through what is now known as the hurricane 
area. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—Sales of FAS 
inch birch and maple continue to absorb cur- 
rent and prospective production at the 
Adirondack and Pennsylvania mills. At the 
larger modern mills, maple is held at $80@85 
for inch, with the 2-inch at $95@100. Birch 
in these sizes is $5@8 less. There are small- 
mill offerings of air-dried at $10 and $15 
below these figures. There have been sales 
of 2-ineh heel maple long plank, to grade 
No. 2 common and better, at $74@78, with 
the short cross-cut 2-inch at $82@85. 

Galen A. Parker, of Parker & Page Co., 
hardwood dealer at East Cambridge, Mass., 


Two New Kilns Do the 


Way.anp, N. Y., Feb. 5—W. H. Gunlocke 
Chair Co., manufacturer of high quality office 
and library furniture, is looking forward to a 
successful year, according to Howard W. Gun- 
locke, treasurer and general manager. This 
progressive firm completed a plant moderniza- 
tion program during 1939, including moderniz- 
ing two old-style kilns to the Moore cross-cir- 
culation system, drying cross-piled loads of 
hardwood lumber. 

The two Moore cross-piled, cross-circulation 
kilns dry the same amount of lumber as the 
six old-style kilns which the company formerly 
operated. The modernized kilns also give the 
company increased storage space and enable it 
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now in his 93rd year, headed the list of 42 
veteran commuters on the Boston & Maine 
system who were entertained at an informal 
dinner at the Hotel Manger in Boston on 
Monday, Feb. 5 by the officials of that road. 
Mr. Parker is the road’s oldest commuter on 
the system, starting in 1865 to make this daily 
run to Boston from his native town of Reading, 
12 miles out, and continuing until recently, 
when the infirmities of age caused him to 
cease regular trips, though he makes occa- 
sional visits to his Cambridge office. He has 
held the office of treasurer of the company 
many years. 

Ralph J. Evans, Boston, mill representa- 
tive in New England for eight prominent West 
Coast shippers selling to wholesalers only, is 
away for a two weeks tour of the mills, mak- 
ing the round trip by air. Mr. Evans is one 
of two directors for New England chosen at 
the annual meeting of Intercoastal Lumber Dis- 
tributors Association held in New York on 


Jan. 23. 
* NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Through the latter half of January there 
was the customary drop in lumber transactions 
in this area, and in fact throughout the north- 
eastern section of the country as several thou- 
sand lumber dealers concentrated thoughts and 
activities upon their trade conventions. Inter- 
coastal receipts by water through January 
have been in good volume, though nearly every 
lot went out to fill an old order, leaving very 
few unsold lots. All available ship space for 
February and March loading has been taken, 
and in most cases it is being used for bring- 
ing forward ordered lots. The market here, 
though not active is steady, with the discount 
level very strong at $7 from page 17 of new 
List No. 33. The advance in the freight rate 
of $1 to $15 is now in full force. Boards are 


Work of Six Old Ones 


to reduce inventory. Use of exhaust steam to 
heat the kilns saves fuel and reduces operating 
costs. 

W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co. produces high 
grade office furniture, principally oak, walnut, 
and maple, and also manufactures a complete 
line of school and period library furniture, in- 
cluding charging desks, card and catalogue 
files, library shelving, and similar items. The 
company was founded thirty-eight years ago 
by the late W. H. Gunlocke. The present treas- 
urer and general manager is Howard W. Gun- 
locke, the founder’s son. Other officers of the 
company are H. G. O’Connor, president ; Ernest 
Childs, vice president; John Stahle, secretary. 



































This old-style kiln was recently modernized to Moore cross-circulation system at W. H. Gunlocke Chair 
Co., Wayland, N. Y. Note large ¢apacity. cross-piled load of lumber ready for seasoning 
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poth scarce and firm, with the No. 2 held at 
$28.50 and $29.50, and No. 3 at $26.50 and $27. 
Orders for fir dimension calling for direct 
mill shipment have been booked freely dur- 
ing the past week. 

Eastern spruce is firm though not active, 
as the yards appear to be making no move 
toward restocking. Price advances at the 
mills, made through the fall and winter 
months, are fully maintained, as the normal 
home demand plus British pressure for 
spruce deals, boards and mine props is ab- 
sorbing all surplus production. For deliv- 
ery by rail at Harlem River points, Maine 
mills are quoting small dimension sizes—2x3- 
and 4-inch, at $35@36 and up to $44@45 for 
the 2x10- and 12-inch. Random or dimen- 
sion cargoes by water are not offered freely, 
and are firmly held at $34@35. 

A phenomenally long stretch of six weeks 
of below freezing temperatures, with clear 
skies and an almost entire absence of snow, 
made an ideal combination for the handling 
of lumber by truck and, as the strike of the 
lumber truckers in Brooklyn and upper Long 
Island was terminated last week, the docks 
are being cleared of accumulations of lum- 
ber estimated as valued at two million dol- 
lars. 

W. Scott Blanchard, head of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co. office in 7th Avenue, returned 
last week from a month’s tour of the West 
Coast mills. He was chosen chairman of the 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors Association 
at its annual meeting held here Jan. 23. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Unusually cold 
weather, with heavy snow that made trans- 
portation very difficult, has brought building 
to a virtual stop. The inward movement of 
stock was embarged by ice. Some producers 
tried price reductions to stimulate sales, with 
indifferent success. Wood box plants are 
still being operated at capacity. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Bad weather has inter- 
fered considerably with consumption of 
larger sizes. Quotations are well sustained, 
with offerings none too plentiful. 


CYPRESS—The weather interfered mate- 
rially with shipments, but stocks are ade- 
quate for the reduced current consumption, 
and prices are firm. 


WESTERN WoOODS—Business has shown 
gratifying strength in spite of unfavorable 
weather, which served to restrict demand 
and inward shipments. Distributors received 
a gratifying number of orders, with prices 
about steady. 


HARDWOODS—The outlook for business 
with domestic furniture manufacturers has 
improved, and the situation as to exports is 
becoming more encouraging. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—This section 
had a rather heavy snow storm Jan. 24, and 
in other parts of Virginia as far south as 
South Carolina as much as 10 inches of snow 
fell that day. Logs are frozen and can not 
be gotten out, mill operations are curtailed 
and shipments have been held up. Not much 
lumber has been made since before Christ- 
mas. There have been advances in prices dur- 
ing January, because business was better 
than many expected, and the supply was 
Short. Demand for B&better, both air dried 
and kiln dried, has been good. Air dried is 
preferred generally because of its lower price, 
and most good air dried has been gobbled 
up, sO more dependence will have to be 
Placed on kiln dried. Prices are very strong. 
Yards are buying only what is absolutely 
necessary. Demand for both edge and stock 
widths of box lumber has been light. The 
yards have been buying some air dried No. 2 
common and better pine, and are not par- 
ticularly interested in kiln dried stock, be- 
Cause this is graded too close. Prices on 
box lumber are very firm indeed. There has 
been a rather good demand for mixed cars 
of dressed small framing, of which the Gov- 
ernment has been buying quite a lot. Prices 
are stronger than they were thirty days ago. 
Demand for mixed cars of air dried No. 2 
cOmmon and better stock widths, as well as 
air dried roofers, has been light, but better 
than was to be expected during severe 
Weather. Quotations from Georgia Main Line 
mills are $13.50@14 for 4-inch, and $19@19.50 
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DON’T BE IN DOUBT!!! 


CONSULT THE 


LUMBERMEN’S RED BOOK 


Always up-to-date 


FOR DEPENDABLE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE RATINGS. 
With this TWICE-a-week supplemented credit rating 
book, you always have the latest rating right in 
your office. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING NEW BUYERS 
IN YOUR TERRITORY. New concerns starting in 
business are listed every third business day in the 
change sheets. 


FOR OTHER TRADE DATA PERTAINING TO THE 
LUMBER INDUSTRY OR WOODWORKING FIELD. 
Such as notices of change in management or loca- 
We susstiantated tion, suits filed, judgments obtained, fires, out of 
business etc. 





NO OBLIGATION APPROVAL PLAN:—We will put this specialized lumber service in 
your office for 30 days, and if you do not find il suitable after this trial, you only need 
to send the book back at our expense. Write either office for full details. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO -- 99 Wall St. NEW YORK CITY 











Every garage owner is a 
CRAW-FIR-DOR prospect 


It’s the Fastest-selling Overhead-type Garage Door in U.S. 





ael 
PRICE 
eS 
JOBBING 
CENTER 
@ Equipped with cylinder @ Pre-fitted for 8’x7’ open- 
lock at no extra cost. ings. 3 designs. 
@ Can be installed in less @ Durable Douglas Fir door. 
than half a day. Sturdy hardware. 


Here’s the ideal garage door for 
every house you build or mod- 
ernize! It’s low-priced and the 
price includes lock. It’s easy to 
install and operate ... needs no 
servicing. The durable Douglas 
Fir door comes pre-fitted and 
drilled for the extra-strength 
hardware. The 8-panel design re- 
tails for $28 in most localities; 
the two 16-panel designs are 
slightly higher. If your regular 
source of supply doesn’t handle 
Craw-Fir-Dors, write Fir Door 
Institute, Tacoma, Wash. or i 
Crawford DoorCo.,Detroit,Mich. Lic 


_ PrawGurD 


SELF ENERGIZING + ONE PIECE » OVERHEAD TYPE FEE NETIS 
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for 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch. For 


specially 
worked 12-inch, some mills 


have secured $21. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been curtailed of 
late because of the unusually cold and 
stormy weather, but inquiries have begun to 
show some increase. Some delays in the 
receipt of lumber from the mills are re- 
ported. Prices have been holding about 
steady in most cases. 


HARDWOODS—tThe trade has been inter- 
rupted by severe weather. Wholesalers look 
for increased demand from furniture fac- 
tories, because of numerous department store 
furniture sales. Prices are holding about 


which is scarce, 


steady. 
WESTERN PINES—Prices show little 
change. Shipment by water has been ren- 


dered difficult by the growing scarcity of 
boats. Retailers are holding off to a large 
extent, owing to bad weather. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand has been cur- 
tailed lately by the unusually severe weather. 
Retailers are planning to hold off purchases 
until more activity is shown in building. 
The mills have no large stocks, and prices 
are steady. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Demand is 
fair, with orders of the replacement kind. 
Canadian shipping of straight cars of uppers 
is pretty well over for the time, and prices 
across the line are moving upward. The $3 
exchange differential per thousand feet of 
lumber more than compensates for the duty, 
and Canadian competition has been real. At- 
lantic coast yards are expected to ship needed 
dry items by rail in good quantities soon, if 
shortage of space continues. Mill stocks are 
not excessive, despite unusually favorable 
weather for manufacturing. 


INTERCOASTAL—Lack of space continues 


to dominate trading, and is more pronounced 
than ever. Some small ships carrying one 
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FIRE, DISEASE AND INSECTS DESTROY 
FORESTRY BALANCE 


WasHINcTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—Because the 
abundance of her natural resources has been 
the backbone of America’s growth and wealth, 
Congress periodically aims to provide itself 
with full information on the condition and fu- 
ture of our coal, iron, petroleum and timber 
industries. A joint congressional committee 
has just completed the final sessions in Wash- 
ington of an eighteen-months cross-country cir- 
cuit of hearings, seeking information on the 
state of the forests and forest industries and 





to two million feet have been put on the 
run. Prices are strong in the East and soft 
here. Few orders cover cutting. 


CALIFORNIA—Cut off from the Atlantic 
coast by lack of ships, the mills have been 
intensifying efforts to sell lumber in Cali- 
fornia, and as space is adequate, there is too 
much lumber available there for present de- 
mands, and the market is soft. 


EXPORT—Breaking of the Japanese-Amer- 
ican trade treaty has had no effect on export 
trade here so far. South China and Hong- 
kong are in the market but little space is 
available. High trans-Pacific freight rates 
discourage business. West coast of South 
America buys some, but only a little inquiry 
comes from the east coast. United Kingdom 
and South Africa markets are quiet. 


SHINGLES—Demand is very quiet. Prices 
are from 5 to 15 cents lower than they were 
a fortnight ago. Mill stocks are well in 
hand. 


LOGS—Prices are unchanged and steady. 
Hemlock brings $13; shingle cedar, $17 to 
$18, and lumber cedar, $30, while fir sells at 
$10.50, $12, $16, $18, with peelers at $28 and 
$34@35. 





R-B ROLL-OFF BED rour-nover tre 
FOR ALL MAKES and SIZES OF TRUCKS, TRAILERS, LOADING WAGONS 


THOUSANDS of satisfied 
users are keeping their 
trucks ON THE GO. 





‘y THE R-B COMPANY 


Guinotte and 
Euclid Ave. 


— MORE THAN 20 YEARS R-B rollers have been shipped to thousands of 
lumbermen throughout the U.S. 
to refund the purchase price if unsatisfactory in any way. 


NOT ONE HAS EVER BEEN RETURNED 


A. and to foreign countries under agreement 


Our 20-year experi- 
ence is available to 
you. Write NOW for 
catalog and prices— 
or better, give us 
the make and model 
of your truck. We'll 
be glad to suggest 
the proper roller 
equipment for it. 








SPECIAL: 








Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 


Kansas City, Mo. 


We will quote you at once and 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riecetsvitte, Nn. 3. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., 





St. Louis, Mo, 


their outlook. Much of the information de- 
veloped for the legislators, who are to report 
their conclusions to Congress by the first of 
April, is clarifying with reference to an indus- 
try about which there has been a good deal 
of public misinformation. 


The hearings developed the significant fact 
that the forest industry in America, which em- 
ploys over a million workers, is changing at 
a constantly increasing rate from a migratory 
and transient to a permanent and_ self-per- 
petuating industry. The old picture of har- 
vested and abandoned timberlands seems to be 
evolving in favor of a continuing industry which 
will become a branch of American agriculture, 
with forest ownership, industry and distribu- 
tion of products on a basis comparable to the 
harvesting and marketing of farm products. 

America has an abundance of standing timber 
and a rate of timber growth which, except for 
the depredations of fire, insects and disease, 
would balance consumption. Spokesmen for 
the forest products industries have reported to 
the commitiee that the problem in this natural 
resource is one of the management and care 
of over 630 million acres of forest lands; that 
the industry is more concerned with the prob- 
lem of disposing of great surpluses than— 
contrary to the ordinary conception—scarcities 
of forest products. 

The Committee has been ‘told that our na- 
tional commercial timber supply in 1938 was 
estimated at 520 billion cubic feet—one-half 
in the Pacific Northwest, one-quarter in the 
Rocky Mountain region in California, and one- 
quarter in a young, growing forest of 175 mil- 
lion acres of timber in the East. 

Reports received by the committee indicate 
that selective logging, a movement which has 
received great impetus in forest areas during 
the past 20 years, has placed millions of acres 
of forest lands on a permanently productive 
basis and that tractor and truck logging, largely 
developed within the last 10 years, has done 
much to encourage successive timber crops on 
cut-over land. 

According to a recent study of the United 
States Forest Service, 83 percent of our com- 
mercially owned forest lands are in a produc- 
tive condition. This means that they are now 
developing second, third and fourth growth 
timber. Twenty percent of these lands are 
already under some form of direct, scientific 
forest management. 


According to statements filed with the com- 
mittee, American forests produce about 11 bil- 
lion cubic feet of new growth annually. The 
total annual timber cut for commodity use in 
a typical year amounts to about 11 billion, 400 
million cubic feet; loss of timber destroyed by 
fire, insects .and disease is estimated at about 
2 billion, 62 million feet, 40 per cent of which 
is attributed to-fire, and 60 percent to insects 
and disease. ; 

In view of these facts, spokesmen for the 
forest industries have been particularly insistent 
that Congress follow through with provisions 
already authorized for a greater degree of fire 
and insect control, pointing out that with the 
elimination of such losses new growth and drain 
on American forests will be in approximate 
balance; and that taxation of forest lands be 
reformed on a basis to encourage the rotation 
of forest crops on lands suited to no other 
useful purpose. 





Yukon Raises Stumpage Fee 


MontrEAL, Que., Feb. 5.—Increase from $2 
to $5 for renewal of annual licenses for timber 
berths in the Yukon Territory, effective May 1, 
is authorized. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Lee Williams, vice president of J. L. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Inc., Little Rock, Ark., has 
donated land for a permanent county fair site. 


Nelson S. Taylor, of the wholesale lumber 
frm of Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
spending part of this month in Vero Beach, 
Fla. 

G. J. Lee, traffic manager Rock Island (IIl.) 
Sash & Door Works, was elected president of 
the Tri-City Traffic Club at a dinner meeting 
Jan. 25. 


August von Boecklin, traffic manager of the 
Washington Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has just been installed as president of 
the Tacoma Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Everett G. Griggs, II, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., is convalescing 
in a Tacoma, Wash., hospital from pneumonia 
which he suffered the latter part of January. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo, N. Y., lumber 
offices included, C. E. Brong, Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co., Sheffield, Pa., and G. W. 
Ackerman, Ackerman Lumber Co., Reno, Nev. 


The Corinth (Miss.) Lumber Co. has opened> 
a wholesale and purchasing office in Birming- 
ham, Ala., which will deal principally in west- 
ern woods and cater to the jobbing and indus- 
trial trade. 


Charles A. Carrau, manager and co-owner 
of the Truckee-Tahoe Lumber Co. in Truckee, 
Calif., has disposed of his interest in the com- 
pany and retired. He has been connected with 
the firm since 1925. 


T. P. Wier, vice president and treasurer of 
the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., was recently re-appointed chairman of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers committee of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce. 


R. F. Eddy, an executive of the Henry Mc- 
Cleary Timber Co., took up the gavel January 
25 as president of the Shelton (Wash.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the annual installation of 
officers of that organization for 1940. 


Ralph Shaffer, vice president of the Puget 
Sound National Bank of Tacoma, Wash., and 
a former prominent lumberman of that city, has 
just been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the American Mail Steamship Line. 


James C. ‘Walsh, proprietor of Upham & 
Walsh, Chicago, has returned from a three- 
weeks holiday trip with Mrs. Walsh to the 
Northwest and the West Coast which included 
stops in Seattle, Vancouver, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


C. D. Riddell, an official of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Lumber Co., Sheffield, Pa., recently 
sustained severe injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent in which another man riding with him was 
killed. While trying to pass a truck, their car 
struck a cement abutment. 


John Taylor, who has been representing J. 
R. Thames & Co., Inc., of Birmingham, Ala., 
tor about 20 years, has entered the wholesale 
field for himself and will continue to cover 
Baltimore, Md., and neighboring territory. His 
office is at 9 Forest Drive, Catonsville, Md. 


B. A. Mayhew, manager of the Fordyce 
(Ark.) Lumber Co., and Edwin Anthony, 
Owner and manager of the Anthony Lumber 
Co. in the same city, were added to the board 
of directors of the Fordyce Bank & Trust Co. 
by the stockholders recently. 


I", N. Siegmund of the sales department of 
the Longview, Wash., branch of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has left his headquarters 





in that city to attend a series of zone meetings 
of the sales department of his company to be 
held in Chicago, St. Paul, New York and 
Tacoma, Wash. 


New officers recently elected by the Ehrlich- 
Harrison Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash., are: presi- 
dent, Dallas Donnan; vice president, Kenneth 
C. Hopey; secretary, James M. Bailey, and 
superintendent, Joseph P. Miller. All of the 
men have been associated with the company 
for many years. 


The Badger Lumber Co. was recently host 
to Oshkosh (Wis.) Civic Progress Association 
members on the first of a series of industrial- 
education tours being taken by the organiza- 
tion to better acquaint members with the in- 
dustrial picture of the city. A social meeting 
in the employees’ clubhouse followed. 


FE. G. Silbernagel, general manager of 
George Silbernagel & Sons Co., Wausau, Wis., 
was the principal speaker at the recent lunch- 
eon of the Wausau Kiwanis club. He told of 
the growth of the firm since its start fifteen 
years ago, saying that in 1926 it employed 69 
persons as contrasted to 360 now. The present 
annual payroll amounts to $400,000. 





Lumber Research Man Recognized as 
Modern Pioneer 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Dr. J. E. Myer, re- 
search engineer of the Timber Engineering 
Co., a subsidiary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, 
has been selected as a 
Modern Pioneer by the 
Committee on Modern 
Pioneer Awards, spon- 
sored by the National 
Association of Manu- 
facturers. Dr. Myer 
will receive the associa- 





J. BE. MYER, 
Washington, D. C.; 


Research Engineer 
Honored for Work 
on Connectors 





tion’s special award for 
inventions and improve- 
ments to the timber con- 
nector system of con- 
struction. The Modern 
Pioneer program of the 
N.°A. M. was inaugur- 
ated to “award out- 
standing research workers,” in observation of 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of the 
American patent system, for their contribu- 
tion to progress on the American “frontiers” of 
industry. 








H. F. McDaniels, for the last ten years man- 
ager of the Olympia, Wash., yard of the Cope- 
land Lumber Co., has resioned that position to 
move to Eugene, Ore., where he has purchased 
the Cavenah Lumber Co. He will operate the 
concern as the McDaniels Lumber Co. Cecil 
C. Lepley has been named to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Daniels as manaager of the Copeland Lumber 
Co. in Olympia. 


Dennis F. Hahn, manager of the General 
Box Co. in Sheboygan, Wis., has been pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of production 
for the concern’s fifteen plants located through- 
out the United States. Mr. Hahn’s headquar- 
ters will be in Chicago. Succeeding him in 
his former post is M. W. Swanson, who has 
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Set of Blue Prints and 


ree BOOK 


z4 
“HOW TO READ BLUE PRINTS” 










Sent to Employees of 


LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson on ““How to Read Blue 
Prints,’“” and a set of blue print plans,—to 
show you how this 36 year old School for 
Builders makes it easy for men in lumber 
yard offices to list material, estimate costs, 
etc. Drawing of plans included if wanted. 
LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials and building contractors 
urge employees to get this training. For Free 
Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECH COLLEGE 
B-424 Tech Bldg., 118 E. 26th St.. Chicago, IIl. 








Loose Leaf Tally Books : 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








FRED C. KNAPP, Portiand, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS— 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 
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been Mr. Hahn’s assistant in charge of the 
Milwaukee branch. 





Supervises Two Arkansas Plants 
from New Home in State 


Et Dorapo, Ark., Feb. 5.—Adam Triesch- 
mann, executive vice president of the Crossett- 
Watzek-Gates Industries, is now residing, here, 
from which point he is supervising the opera- 
tion of the Fordyce and Crossett (Ark.) plants 
of the company. Mr. Trieschmann, a resident 
of Evanston, Illinois, since 1924 has made 
El Dorado his new home, because it is acces- 
sible to both plants, and will permit him to 
effect closer coordination and guidance of the 
operations. He will con- 
duct most of his busi- 
ness at the company’s 
general office at Cros- 
sett, Ark., and from his 
study at home. 

Mr. Trieschmann, a 
native of Germany, 





A. TRIESCHMANN, 
El Dorado, Ark.; 
Vice president 





came to the United 
States as a child, and 
learned the retail phase 
of the lumber industry 
while in high school by 
working in a_ lumber 
yard during his spare 
time. After college, his 
first position with the Crossett-Watzek-Gates 
Industries was at Fordyce, Ark., in the sales 
department of the Fordyce Lumber Co. After 
several years, he was transferred to Crossett, 
Ark., as sales manager of the then newly 
founded company. He served as sales mana- 
ger until 1924, when he was elevated to the po- 
sition of associate company manager, working 
with the late E. W. Gates. It was during this 
period that he earned a reputation for executive 
ability, which was quickly recognized by the 
company officials as soon as he moved to the 
Chicago office. 

Mr. Trieschmann’s family consists of his wife 
and two sons, Ralph, an insurance broker in 
Chicago; and Charles, a student at Leland Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 





C. E. Alter, proprietor of the Alter Lumber 
& Supply Co., Alma, Nebr., is planning to 
seek the Republican nomination for governor. 
He is a graduate of the University of Nebraska 
law school, served a term as mayor of Alma, 
and for thirteen years has been a member of 
the city council. He was president of the 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association in 
1930. 

G. B. Begg was recently appointed mill and 
industrial division representative at the New 
Orleans branch of E. C. Atkins & Co., manu- 
facturers of Atkins’ Silver Steel saws, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Begg succeeds the late J. W. 
Turney, and comes to the Atkins company with 
a background of thirty-five years’ sawmill ex- 
perience in the United States, as well as in 
the Philippine Islands. 


Approximately 30 men and women engaged 
in the retail lumber business in Longview, 
Kelso, Cathlamet and Castle Rock, Wash., held 
a dinner meeting in Longview, Jan. 25. Special 
guests included William C. Bell of Seattle, 
manager of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association and Lloyd C. Thorpe, also of Se- 
attle, lumber promotion publicity man, who 
discussed trade problems. 


The White Star Lumber Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces three additions to its staff. E. L. 
Lynn of Rantoul, Ill., is going to cover central 
Illinois ; Otto Koepp of Palatine, II1., will travel 
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northern Illinois, and Austin Schraudenbach of 
Fox Lake, Ill., will represent the company in 
southern Wisconsin. The White Star Lumber 
Co. looks forward to a good year, and proposes 
to serve its customers promptly. 


Frank H. Tiedemann, of 111 Minerva Street, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has been appointed an in- 
spector in the Buffalo territory for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, succeed- 
ing the late Ernest Phillips. He has had long 
experience in hardwood inspection with mills 
and yards both in the United States and Can- 
ada. Recently he has been located in the South. 
He is familiar with the Buffalo area, having 
formerly been an inspector for the firm of 
Taylor & Crate. 


Buffalo shipping and other business interests 
are strongly opposed to deepening the St. Law- 
rence river to promote navigation and power 
development. It is felt that the plan is uneco- 
nomic and would be extremely harmful to Buf- 
falo as a lake port. A committee formed to 
enter a protest against the plan has as a mem- 
ber Maj. H. Morton Jones, president of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., who has explained 
the opposition standpoint to E. J. Noble, Sec- 
retary of Commerce at Washington. 


More than 300 members of the lumber and 
millwork industries of New York City and 
their guests paid tribute to Julius Stulman of 
Stulman-Emrick Lumber Co., Inc., at a dinner 
on Jan. 30. A bronze plaque was presented to 
the guest of honor “to record the friendship 
and esteem of the lumber industry and to recog- 
nize his interest in communal affairs.” Among 
the speakers was Harry T. Kendall, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


The business of the Streever Lumber Co., 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., has been taken over by 
Donald C. Streever and Karl D. Smith. The 
former has been associated with his father, 
Lester V. Streever, in the business for the past 
dozen years, and Mr. Smith has been sales 
manager of the M. D. Greene Lumber Co. in 
Auburn, N. Y., since 1928. The lumber busi- 
ness was started about 1898 by the late Charles 
H. Streever, father of Lester V., who is now 
retiring from the business. 


Capt. H. H. Buckman, who for years has 
covered Baltimore, Md., and the adjacent terri- 
tory for the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Co., has withdrawn from that organization and 
is now covering the same ground for William 
J. Clapp & Co. of Hagerstown, Md., and York, 
Pa. Capt. Buckman will continue to make 
Philadelphia his headquarters. The change in 
connections was due to the decision of the 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. to close 
its Philadelphia office and concentrate activities 
in Scranton, Pa. 


Managers of three Tacoma lumber manufac- 
turing companies co-operated recently to solve 
the problem of providing an enlarged audi- 
torium stage to accommodate the Tacoma Phil- 
harmonic orchestra. Their solution came in the 


form of a “knockdown” stage, designed by Ro- 
land Borhek, Tacoma architect. The stage was 
set up in the auditorium of the Jason Lee inter- 
mediate school. The added stage is made of 
inch thick Douglas fir veneer on suitable sup- 
ports. The whole folds into a pile, 5x8x4 feet, 
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for storing. The Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Co., the Peterman Manufacturing Co., and the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. were the firms 
that contributed to the project. 





RETAIL YARD CHANGES 


PanaMA, Iowa—Ben Thorborg, manager of 
the Fullerton Lumber Co. here, has been trans- 
ferred to the yard at Paynesville, Minn. His 
successor here is Paul Resch of Wausau, Wis, 


CAMERON, TEx.—Don Weir, who has been 
manager of the John F. Grant Lumber Co,, 
Inc., here, has left to become associated with 
the Woodson Lumber Co. in Bryan. 


LEEDEY, Oxia.—Clarence Lord, bookkeeper 
for the Elk City (Okla.) Lumber Co. for the 
past two years, has been appointed manager of 
the Leedey Lumber Co. here. 


Hamitton, Mo—Earl Hill, who has been 
assistant manager of the North Missouri Lum- 
oer Co. here, has been transferred to Polo, 
where he will manage the yard operated by the 
same company. He succeeds Dale Ellenberger, 
who has been transferred to Macon, Mo. 


WoopHuLL, ILtt.—Carl Herndon, who has 
been with the Alexander Lumber Co. in Fair- 
bury, Ill., for three years, has been named man- 
ager of the concern’s branch here. 





lllinoisan Retires After 50 Years 
Work; Change in Organization 


Eureka, Iti., Feb. 5.—The retail lumber 
company of J. M. Allen & Son, operating yards 
in this city and Washington, IIl., announces that 
on Feb. 1 a change was made in the organiza- 
tion. J. M. Allen retired from active manage- 
ment of the yards, and his son, Richard T. Al- 
len, and Richard Dickinson, Jr., of LaGrange, 
Ill., have assumed a full partnership in operat- 
ing the business. 

The senior Mr. Allen is retiring after 50 
consecutive years in the retail lumber business. 
He has been a leader in his community, serving 
for many years as a trustee of Eureka College 
and as acting president for one period. The 
company was founded in 1873, and enjoyed its 
best year in 1939. 

Mr. Dickinson resigned as assistant to the 
general superintendent of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, canners, to enter the lumber company 
partnership. He is well known in this area, hav- 
ing spent most of his life in Eureka and 
descending from a pioneer family. 





Dinner Honors Lumberman 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Local friends 
and business acquaintances of Daniel MacLea, 
president of the MacLea Lumber Co. in Balti- 
more, joined in honoring him at a dinner here 
Feb. 2. Leaders in arranging the affair were, 





L. G. Lohr of Johnson & Wimsatt, Inc., A. B. 
Lank of the Lank Woodwork Co., Inc., and 
Joseph Galliher of W. T. Galliher & Bro., Inc., 
all of Washington. 

Mr. MacLea has just completed his 70th year 
in good health. He started in the wholesale 
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hardwood business at Baltimore in partnership 
with the late George Eisenhauer, and upon the 
latter’s death continued under his own name. 
Since then, his sons, D. C., Robert H., and 
Kenneth MacLea, have become associated with 
him and now carry much of the burden of the 
business. 
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General Manager for Company's 
35 Yards Appointed 


Great Faris, Monrt., Feb. 5.—J. L. Odette 
of Minot, N. D., has been named general man- 
ager of the thirty-five yards operated by the 
Monarch Lumber Co. which has its head office 





GEORGE H. ROGERS, 
president of the 
Monarch Lumber Co., is 
shown on the left confer- 
ring with J. L. ODETTE 
after the latter's appoint- 


vice 


ment as general manager 
of the company's 35 yards 











Arkansas Pine Producer Holds 
Annual Meeting 


WarRREN, ARK, Feb. 5.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders and directors of the South- 
ern Lumber Co., in Davenport, Iowa, Feb. 1, 


Morris N. Richardson, of Davenport, was 
elected president to succeed the late [red 
Wyman. Mr. Richardson was one of the found- 
ers Of the company, and has served as vice 
president twenty-six years. Edwin B. Lindsey, 
of Davenport, was re-elected executive vice 
president; Burdick N. Richardson, of Daven- 
port, was elected vice president; George F. 
Lindsay, of St. Paul, Minn., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, and C. M. Cochrane was re- 
elected assistant secretary. David Weyer- 
haeuser, of St. Paul, was elected to the board 
of directors to succeed the late Fred Wyman, 
and Z. K. Thomas of this city was re-elected 
a member of the board of directors. O. F. 
elected for 1940 were: President, John Run- 
berg; vice president, Al Helberg; treasurer, 
W. C. Ohlfs, and Dallas Krogh, clerk. 





Employees Paid Dividend 


Loneview, WasH., Feb. 3.—A 6 percent divi- 
dend of $1,100 was paid to holders of $31,600 
in shares in the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Em- 
ployees Credit Union at its annual meeting held 
here last week. H. E. Morgan, general mana- 
ger of the local division of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and A. L. Raught of Tacoma, as- 
sistant manager of the company, spoke on the 
credit union and its future possibilities. Officers 
elected for 1940 were: President, John Runberg; 
vice president, Al Helberg; treasurer, W. C. 
Ohlfs, and Dallas Krogh, clerk. 





Puerto Rico Increased Its 
Purchases 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—Puerto Rico’s 
purchases of lumber and other building mate- 
rials from continental United States last year 
were the second largest on record, totaling 
$6,799,000, according to a statement: by the 
Puerto Rican Trade Council. “Shipments of 
building materials to the island during the year 
Were 13 percent greater than in 1938, owing 
principally to Federal Housing programs and 
to preliminary construction of the new defense 
bases there by the U. S. Army and Navy,” 
the Council said. “The island’s purchases of 
Douglas fir, totaling 15,620,000 board feet, were 
16 percent greater, while southern pine ship- 
ments increased 2 percent, amounting to 50,414,- 
000 board feet.” 


here. He fills the position left vacant by the 
death of R. M. Graham. Mr. Odette’s appoint- 
ment was announced by George H. Rogers of 
Minneapolis, vice president and a director of 
the company. 


Mr. Odette began his retail lumber career 
with the Fullerton Lumber Co. at Stamford, 
S. D., and a year or so later became manager 
at the concern’s yard in Murdo, S. D. In 1914, 
he came to this city to work for the Rogers- 
Templeton Lumber Co., and was named man- 
ager of that firm’s yard at Brady. Three years 
later he returned here as superintendent of the 
central division out of Great Falls. About 1919 
a group of small lumber companies were com- 
bined under the name of Odette Lumber Co. 
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with headquarters in Conrad. In 1921, this 
company merged with the Rogers-Templeton 
and other interests to form the Monarch Lum- 
ber Co., and Mr. Odette went to Lewistown as 
superintendent. A year later he returned to 
Great Falls as assistant to H. A. Templeton, 
who with George H. and A. R. Rogers had 
been owners of the Rogers-Templeton Co. In 
1925, Mr. Odette went to Minot as general 
manager of the Rogers Lumber Co. In 1933, 
that firm and the Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 
merged, and George Rogers and Mr. Odette 
bought the Minot Lumber Co. The latter be- 
came president of the company, and retains his 
interest in the firm. 





Art of Stair Building 


“STAIR BUILDING”, is a new 200 page book 
by Gilbert Townsend. The author attempts 
to explain the rules and methods of stair build- 
ing, an art almost as old as the building in- 
dustry. Experience has resulted in the develop- 
ment of certain rules and methods for the lay- 
ing out and building of stairs, rules which have 
come to be accepted as standard. Observances 
of these rules, such as are illustrated in the 
book, result in stairs which are easy and safe 
to use and which are strong and durable: A 
close study of the book, followed by careful ap- 
plication of the principles and suggestions set 
forth, offers the builder the right answers to 
any stair building problems. The book is avail- 
able from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
$2.00. 





Japs Buy B. C. Hemlock Logs 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 3.—Japanese inter- 
ests are continuing to buy pulp timber in Brit- 
ish Columbia. The last week in January, six 
ships arrived here, to load an average of 3,500,- 
000 feet each. In the same week orders were 
received for 8,000,000 feet. All timber is hem- 
lock logs. 


Joins a Leading West Virginia Company 


E._xins, W. Va., Feb. 5.—George H. Dorn- 
blazer, president of the West Virginia Lumber 
Co., here, and the activating force in it since 
its organization in 1923, has announced the elec- 
tion of Burton D. Raine as vice president of the 
firm. The latter has spent the past 25 years in 
the lumber business. 

Mr. Raine graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1917, having majored in forestry. He 
spent a year and a half as a pilot in the air 
service during the World War, and then joined 
the Meadow River Lumber Co. which he served 
as treasurer and director until 1936. He, also, 
was cashier of the Bank of Rainelle a portion 
of that time. He, then, became a partner with 





Left 
BURTON D. RAINE, 
Elkins, W. Va.; 


Joins Lumber Firm as 
Vice President 


Right 
G. H. DORNBLAZER, 
Elkins, W. Va.; 
President 








his father in Raine & Raine, Inc., at Rainelle, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Dornblazer is active and well known in 
lumbering circles of the State and his section. 
He is credited as being the originator and 
largely responsible for the continued success of 
the Mountain State Forest Festival, an annual 
affair held in Elkins. 

The West Virginia Lumber Co. is one of the 
largest manufacturers and shippers of lumber 
in this locality. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 


New Orleans, 


La., 


for sales 


made in the period Jan. 25 to 31, but, where prices for this period were not available, 
prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred ¢*)s 








West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Ceiling, Standard No. 3 Shiplap and No. 2 Dimension 
Lengths 5% x4 Lengths he 2x4 
x4— e s 
1x3 rift— ‘ Bé&better.. 36.08 30.61]1x4 ...... 13.35 13.72)12 & 14... 23.86 20.30 
B s&better.. 58.17 *61.33 Reena 23.99 22.03 
ie ES (eee 34.08 32.78]1x6 Rgh 
SE cas 49.50 *55.14 : 18 & 20 26.75 24.25 
$2 pepe 21.79 22.34] S1S/S4S. 19.89 17.94 
D ia aha 37.48 43.00 1x6 CM 19:05 17.64/22 & 24 29.00 we 
1x3 flat Surfaced Finish 1x8 CM.. 19:98 ona 2x6 
grain— Standard Lengths 1x10 eseeese 1910 19:08 
B&better.. 41.99 43.20|B&better [1X10 ..... . -O8} 12 & 14 21.11 20.86 
a ieaege Me 38.09 39.86|Inch thick— 1x12 ..... 20.66 18.45/16 ....... 21.38 21.11 
D Be aa 27.33 *29.88]4 ........ 53.53 47.92 — 18 ....66- 22.00 22.75 
No. 3 |S | es 6 OARS 38 0 47.76 me mension = eu sake eras 
1x4 r aa ty So ia Gia 2 . . 
evstter.. 5712 5s.oftyid 11. gees gonglte & 14... 2584 2825) 2g 
am eeeiyd 47.92 52.50 we tneles 5 T1.78}139 ¢°36 29.67 28.19]12 & 1 22.68 21.61 
D errs 34.00 .... 5x6/4 thick —" 22 & 24...*34.69 | Epeeesey 23.12 21.75 
1x4 flat 4,6, 5.... 65.08 60.001... ; “"""118 & 20... 23.58 22.00 
grain— eee 74.97 68.00 12 4 22 & 24...*27.67 *26.00 
B&better.. 41.90 41.77 z. alla a5 ee 92.53 80.50 i¢ & 1 ‘* 33-7} a3.8 2x10 
ace oun 9.05 “15 seecees 28, . 
Dic 1 21! 29°36 29:18 Inch thick— eee 26.19 26.42112 & 14... 24.69 23.99 
No. 2 .... 20.88 21.88]4 ........ 40.13 42.67 3° atasets rent one'ae  erege 23.02 24.42 
ind Matehea |S 2200 arts Sheed es Ooi. Aine ASSL 2B: og ae 
Pa ae 2 to 8-foot 1x5&10 *. 44.76 47.18 12 & 14 25.02 23.83) ex12 ; = 
B&better.. 49.25 *45.62|12 -------- <a aaa SS 26.50 24.88) 12 & 14... 23.48 24.17 
_« ares 41.25 45.00 Rough Finish, ae) eeters 2813 27:13)16 ------- 23.90 24.25 
D ........ 3675 ....|. Seunauee Lengehe [29 .-..--- 318 or ttlis |. 5... 23.83 *26.08 
xd ‘flat ae A abn 00 °31.47} 99 27°77? 30.34 26.25 
grain— _ x 22 %31.5 
B&better.. 33.91 33.54|/4-8 ...... *61.00 66.18]12 ....... 33.43 31.45 oss. Se eee 
aiid 27.14 *31.83)5&10...... 68.00 77.00]14 ....... 32.97 31.70 
D 5° - nl 19.92 *24.00}12 ....... 85.25 91.00 +6 ‘a oa oes $3.36 te : seastiinn 
1x4 rift— . . andom Lengths 
— Casing and Base 
Bé&better. * onete Standard Lengths OR ” SE.00 SEES eee 18.75 17.00 
"4 ae — 62.25 67.75 12 & 14 37.59 34.50/2x6 ...... 18.00 *16.76 
et acs eee 62.25 57.7513g "°°: 37.27 34.25/28 ...... 18.68 16.50 
grain— 1x6&8_ ... 58.27 59.380);9 (°° **° 39.66 36.00)2x10 ..... 18.25 17.00 
Bébetter. 28.65 29.00) 1*9&10 ... 62.35 60.00]o9 °"°°°:: 43:00 38:00) 2x12 ..... 19.50 18.00 
Cc dn 25.74 925.99 aan 22 & 24... 49.00 *42.23 
Ceeccecs 5 . u29 7 * Cull Timbers, 20 & 
Drop Siding, Stand- | 5.4',_}%&? 71-00 °74.25] Car Siding, 13/16” Under, No. 1 
ard Lengths, 1x6” i B&btr&Sel— 
No. 117— No. ‘as & ix4, press 231-58 exe’ ap] Shortleaf— 
G&better.. 39°58 36.00|. Standard Lengths |ix4) 10 ..*43:00 | Sx4&4x4-. 30.37 27.75 
ene 30.45 *30.44|/1x4 ....-. 32.15 *31.50)1x6, 9 ...*44.88 *38.0013¢4x10 ... 33.00 *29.11 
No. 116— 1x6 ...... 32.10 *32.401/Common 5x10-10x10 33.00 *26.50 
B&better.. 49.5 . 1x8 ere 3.15 531.40 1x6, 9 . .*29.00 -13&4x12 Z 00 
Lpeapeneys 43:75 *41.65|1x5&10 32.42 *31.7511x6, 10 ...*28.18  ....15x12-12x12 38.68 *32.70 
D ee lee 31.63 30.71|1x12 ..... 42.50 *47.00 ree 13/16” 
Assorted patterns No. 2 Shiplap and B&btr&S 
B&better.. 43.50 40.75 Boards, wee. Leth, 1x4, ... 46.00 Plaster Lath 
Waders 42.73 38.25|1x4 ...... 19.13 17.80]1x6, 18 ..: 55.00 Kiln Dried 
D NnT ee. 29.61 30.20)1x6 ...... 33°39 22.20] Common %x1%", 4 
No. 1 33.25 *31.21]1x8 ...... 24.18 22.41]1x4, 18 ... 39.00 | x1”, 
No. 2 . 24.41 23.33]1x10 ..... 23.46 23.78]1x6, 16... 30.00 ....]No. 1 4.53 5.08 
No. 3 . 20.50 17.0011x12 ..... 27.66 25.62)1x6, 18 ... 33.75 ....1No. 2 3.91 *3.50 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 
$x2%” 398x194” %x2” %x1%” 
Cir. qtd. wht....$85.00 $75.00 $70.00 $66.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 72.00 65.00 62.00 63.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 65.00 52.00 55.00 48.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 65.00 55.00 56.00 52.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 68.00 54.00 55.00 50.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 70.00 57.00 52.00 51.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 62.00 50.00 47.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 64.00 55.00 45.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 58.00 49.00 39.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 59.00 49.00 39.00 38.00 
No. 2 common... 39.00 34.00 32.00 27.00 
x2” %x1%” x2” 
Te $80.00 $75.00 a 
SG I wise vee nee 75.00 70.00 cites 
Py Mi cacesveanees 63.00 61.00 —— 
8 eS See 63.00 61.00 ae 
SES WEEsc.cccceeswss 64.00 63.00 65.00 
0 OR ee 64.00 63.00 60.00 
OS, eee 58.00 56.00 59.00 
Oe eee 58.00 56.00 57.00 
No. 1 com. wht......... 54.00 50.00 45.00 
See So eae 55.00 52.00 43.00 
Pee WONG ccccc ccc 37.00 32.00 wee 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on.Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
ferentials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#4-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fe-inch, $3.50. ; 











Jan, 22 to 27, 
direct and wholesale sales, 
based on specified items only. 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 


inclusive. 


follow: 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 
C RL 


No” 


Ponderosa Pi 


eee e eer eeeres 


eee eee eeee eee eeeee 


Idaho White Pine 


SE.Ects, S2 or 4S— 


Choice (C) RL 
Quality (D) RL 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial eas Standard 
No.1 o. 2 No. 3 


Averages include 


and are 
Quotations 


ne 
5/4RW 6/4RW 


$63.91 $63.83 
44.67 43.0 
No. 1 No. 
$35.13 $25.25 
34.24 25.23 
No. 2 No. 3 
$28.73 $22.60 
31.58 22.1 
rrr 15.46 


1x8 5-6/4RW 
$72.33 
42.24 


$87.21 
65.06 


me Miiedinges cree $38.11 $38. 40 $25.97 
er 70. 41.87 29.31 
Utility (No. 4) 4/4 S2 or is RWRL...:. $18.27 
Sugar Pine 
Sge.tects, 82 or 4S— 4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
|. a Se $72.89 $73.26 $72.94 
Cc RL Seema eee wed 67.19 67.94 67.30 
Sa 52.34 50.58 52.09 
SHop, S2S— No. o. 2 No. 3 
. eae $42.41 $29.92 $22.50 
RRR et $40.76 29.51 21.53 
ME. rake waccienubos 52.06 33.28 20.00 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
arempamaiom, WO. 3, FOS ccdews vcd cews sein $22.28 
Dimension, No. 1, 22688 |. 2.56.0 cece ccws 1.52 
Flooring vert. yr. Cm, 4 Bis... . os 27.61 
Boards, No. 2 or 48, Sd exppanperaiiygn ‘ 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.ob. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown ai FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
SFE a - 00 ty 00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
area 8.00 00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
3 eee 73:00 es, 100 48.00 32.00 19. 00 
ee 4c case 78.00 68.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
,, Seer $78.00 $68.00 $48.00 $26.00 $19.00 
SE ee 3.00 73.00 53.00 30.00 21.00 
|, SRNR 86.00 76.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
ee 93.00 83.00 64.00 34.00 23.00 

a, are 98.00 88.00 71.00 45.00. .... 

eee 103.00 93.00 76.00 50.00 
Se 70. 60.00 39.00 24.00 

Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and peter $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $38; No. 1, by 4, Ne. } and 
better, $83, or = ‘grades, ‘AS, OO8: 1, $73. 

No.1 Sa ; No. 3 

Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
Oe vsevaves $73.00 $58.00 $47.00 $30.00 $15.00 
ME eteauwete 78.00 63.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
a 81.00 66.00 = 00 36.00 17.00 
Me. wevncens 86.00 71.00 0.00 36.00 18.00 
ae 86.00 71.00 80, 00 37.00 18.00 
, Sees 101.00 86.00 68.00 42.00 .... 

DE e.nawwees 101.00 86.00 71.00 42.00... 
BEE: cig eecarats 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00... 

DEED auweness 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00... 

ee 161.00 146.00 123.00... oi 

o. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS Com. & Sel. Com. Com 

|, Serer’ $48.00 $38.00 27.00 $19.00 
, eer: 53.00 43.00 29.00 20.00 
, ee 53.00 43.00 29.00 21.00 
eee: 56.00 46.00 32.00 21.00 
a 59.00 49.00 34.00 os a 
DEY .cctwsaces 64.00 54.00 39.00 es 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Rock FAS om. Com. Com 
ee saceneeus $48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $16.00 
DE Guvevaees 53.00 35.00 21.00 18.00 
See 63.00 43.00 23.00 18.00 
, aa 68.00 53.00 28.00 21.00 

 , eee 78.00 63.00 40.00 nel 

Se asccawees 88.00 73.00 45.00 26.00 

0.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch — Ss Sel. Com. Com om. 
, Sear $86.00 $66.00 $46.00 8.00 $17.00 
ee cecewsen .00 71.00 53.00 33.00 18.00 
|, ae 91.00 75.00 58.00 39.00 18.00 
|, Se 94.00 82.00 68.00 46.00 19.00 

|, eee -00 86.00 73.00 47.00 one 

| re 101.00 91.00 8.00 52.00 

. ar 156.00 146.00 121.00 .... 

). ee 73.00 59.00 i 26.00 

2 75.00 61.00 46.00 27.00... 

—_— — | aealag ag 

Soft Maple— A el om. om 

4/4.. = eee $59.00 vi. 00 $25.00 $17.00 
, re 66.00 6.00 29.00 18.00 
CS , er 76.00 Bf. 00 34.00 18.00 
Pe Seleaemkee 81.00 56.00 34.00 19.90 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 
cedar siding in mixed cars, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %2-inch 


3—Prices for red 
new bundling, 


lea “a” “_R” 
MU ica? ad ecavace Menace $26.00 $23.00 $19.00 
SO ere 31.00 25.00 23.00 
errr ee ee 38.00 34.00 31.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch ~- 
I 5 pci ee eden Pieseberekevese on™ $57. 
I oe bhaic'n Hae CA a ee Oey mat ake ewe ties 62.08 
PEE. ho Gal dc GacsAeee cee see tnre neuen 70.0 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
S2S or S48 
or Roney 
| Bvebaebbibpakamkabensenrbineaci: 
SN Ys ys aca saiclaveiakch wniaere alee nia = aN 90.00 
SS eh. can a er aie aaaarela etme ee 95.00 
BE 20sec ch ncketie awien ena neencunee 100.00 
1x18” Seca cris pacers. Glia aka atteoaka a te eac nade here mn 105.00 
ns arin & aiaiasd Gaceroio Wwe ee eee alert oe 115.00 
I cccclgrs4 oles % reales ee ieee aie ne ety 120.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
CN” Lc cc icreedevicdécsevewernasre scum $36.00 
BU eds 5.66 6s do os Heme Chee Oe Reneeeetaes 38.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Listing under $4.........-.seeeeeeeeees 55% 
Listing $4 and over........-+--eeeeeees 50% 


4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
$0.32 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 












cal 
ap) 


1x4 


1x4 
1x6 


12x 


on 
fro 
ené 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 3.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 





Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&Btr. Cc 


D 

REO. cosine eeGnines $42.00 $32.00 $23.00 

Flat Grain Flooring 
PEE dala dmWaweint tate $29.00 $27.00 $21.00 
UI G-ccJoanaretchaecavataca Giete 33.00 31.00 24.00 

Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$32.00 $29.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 32.00 29.00 23.00 
Ceiling 

Per een $28.00 $26.00 $17.00 
CO kes 0%S apalace eee 29.00 27.00 17.00 

Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
a See $20.00 $20.00 $19.00 $22.00 
No. 2 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
NO: Bisccss 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 

No. 1 Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 

De oweuediok $21.50 $21.50 $22.50 $22.50 $22.50 
. ee 21.50 21.50 22.00 22.00 22.00 
St See 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
BEEO. vasicowse 22.50 22.50 23.00 23.00 23.00 
BEES sa escrnrass 23.50 23.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 


No. 1 Rough and/or Surfaced Timbers 
4x4- to 4x12-inch planks 20 feet and 


oe rr re ne $19.00 
W2Eis Be ft, SRE BUOTICE. «oo ccceses 18.00 
PEMAe. Oe UR OO TO Giiic cas # odo niehns 18.00 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 


from —T of sales made during the week 
ended Feb. 








Qrtd. Red Gum Mixed Oak 
FAS— No. 3 B Com.— 
ge eare 40.25 rere 8.00 

Sonnsh Wormy— 
No. ee ae neces 23.00 
cece 29.75 @30.75 Plain Poplar 
5 , ere 35.50 Her 1 Com.— 
bins await 31.25 
Qrtd. Sap Gum he. BA Gene 
aa 19.75 @ 21.25 
oS eee ~ 20.25 
ae 20.25 
Be acon 22.00 
Ash 
No. 2 Com.— 
6 En 22.00 
No. 3 Com.— 
en 12.00 
Beech 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
OTe svesue 32.25 

oo. Hickory 
| 35.50@38.50 | FAS— r 
a Ee 40.50 Pee, Sana 2.50 
eee 43.00 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
at el Ee Seeks 28.50 
7 ee 24. 50@25.00 | No. 2 Com.— 

No. 2 S “oe at 16.50 

) pee 13.00 @14.00 

, ae 13.00 Log Run— 

ee ac wares is, We 8 O78 cok was 22.50 

Qrtd. Black Gum Cottonwood 

FAS— FAS— 

a Te 2 er 31.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— a, eee 27.00 
pe et S000 § BES c55<.0 27.00 

2 Petar 35.00 a 2 Com. cee. 

<weeea 17.75 @18.25 
td. Tupel : 

ras?” peated Willow 

7 ae 45.00 ?> oo anes 

No a _*-. 2 Siw wwabew .49 
ofos — 35.00 | No. 1 & Sel.— 

Plain Tupelo | ~ ‘'wne.; 80.75 
4 P Magnolia 
No. 1 & Sel.— re 1 & Sel.— 

. eee 31.50 RE 31.00 
Qrtd. White Oak 7: ae ne 40.50 
on 1 & Sel.— Cypress 

cee 46.75 | on 3 

wees White Oak AS aa i +4 
— ence es 90. 
4/4 61.00 Selects— 
a Sees sce0 | tf neces 40.50@51.50 
No i & Sel.— ESS 46.50 
1 a See 56.00 
© tle, 40.00 Shop— 
No. 2 Com.— pp ES 29.50 
} eeeeee 24. 00 @ 25.00 5/4 5 a Tae 48.00 

Plain Red Oak a eee 50.00 
FAS— oS eee 60.00 
4/4 SR nehied 45.00 @48.00 de ee 65.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— 
fee 32.00 5 en 21.50 
Sc eee 45.00 Mixed Hardwoods 
No. 2 Com.— ee 

Pewee 25.00 | 4/4 ...... 12.00 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended Jan. 27 were 7 percent larger than 
in the corresponding period last year, and 
about 17 percent above the current pro- 
duction. Bookings were 13 percent more 
than shipments, which in turn exceeded 
the production by about 4 percent—so 
that there was an addition to mill order 
files, accompanied by a _ reduction in 
stocks. More recent reports indicate that 
bad weather is having an adverse effect 
on business in the East, the South and 
especially the Southwest, but that the cur- 
tailment in consumption is probably more 
than offset by one in production, opera- 
tions in some sections of the South having 
been almost completely shut down. Yards 
in colder northern sections are reluctant 
to have shipments come in until the 
weather improves, and though they have 
been inquiring more freely about spring 
supplies, they are buying only stock for 
immediate needs. Reports indicate that 
some surplus items are still available at 
concessions in middle West markets, but 
that expectation of larger dealer buying 
in the near future is bringing about a 
stiffening in lists. The Atlantic coast 
market is steady, as recent receipts have 
been quickly absorbed and supplies are 
limited, while there is no intercoastal 
vessel space available for loading before 
late March. Eastern interests are re- 
ported to be ordering scarce items by rail, 
and it is probable that their rail orders 


will increase if ship space continues 
scarce. For the shorter haul from 
the Northwest to California, however, 


there is plenty of space, and the pressure 
of tidewater mills for an outlet has weak- 
ened prices considerably. British Colum- 
bia mills are making a vigorous effort, 
with Government support, to secure rates 
that will enable them to move their accu- 
mulations by rail to Atlantic ports for 
shipment to Great Britain. There is prac- 
tically no export movement from any Pa- 
cific coast mills, because of lack of bot- 
toms and high rates, but the Northwest 
industry is pressing for ship subsidies 
that will put it on even footing with its 
foreign competitors and enable it now to 
reach markets formerly supplied from the 


Baltic, while allocation of idle shipping to 
the South for movement to countries out- 
side war zones is being considered. There 
has been no announcement as to new ar- 
rangements for marketing the huge foot- 
age of hurricane pine in New England. 
Hardwood orders in the two weeks 
ended Jan. 27 were a little larger than 
the shipments, which in turn were much 
above the heavily curtailed output. 
Southern production has been brought to 
a low point by cold and snow, and mill! 
stocks there are reported to be further 
depleted. Demand, and especially from 
the furniture plants for gum, has been 
improving, but oak is not moving freely. 
Arrangements are being made for limited 
shipments of war needs to Great Britain. 
Improving market prospects—rather than 
current demand, though in the above 
period it was 7 percent larger than in 
the corresponding two weeks last year— 
coupled with low mill stocks, have 
brought about a stiffening in quotations 
from the lows reached over the year-end. 





WATCH FOR Practical, Mod- 
erate Cost House Plan with 
Complete List of Materials. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 3.—Below are listed 
average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 


Royals 
BST MEME BS) «: bsec'sics41ene. ew ke Bvgvorieliecacatn wiih $3.90- +s. 00 
BS RE is a5 sw arure ede ars er wtednletircigan Ge a eaneee 2.9 
Ais wiisnews 50s cedidunhys Cava hater 2.00 
Perfections: 
UN IMEI 1.56.7 514 4 ces. b.ac9,o ats sip eee lene $3.15-$3.25 
NS os 5 ai 0) ore: a greie Sukie. b ane ateree - 2.55 
RG NEI ONS dod Sey doe ace eee Soe ORR ROE 1.60 
XXXXX: 
SE ica Win 05: 9.0 whi Ste Re ea $2.90-$2.95 
I gos ie iaS. 0 Sores Swe anew 2.20- 2.25 
ete TEE a5 ri bike bie eek Wee atnecnlares 1.40- 1.45 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 3. 
logs are as follows: 


Fir No. 1, $21-24; No. 2, $16-18; No. 3, 

$10.50-12. Peelers, No. 1, $34-35; No. 2, $28. 
Cedar Shingle logs $17.00; lumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $13.00. 


Average prices of 








APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 5.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. oe. DB, 


Cleveland: 

Ash: t 5/4 6/4 
ee ee $75.00 $85.00 $90.00 
Com. & Sel.. 50.00 60.00 60.00 

Plain White Oak: 

ear or .00 115.00 120.00 

No. 1 C.&S... 55.00 60.00 65.00 
Plain Red Oak: 

eer as 80.00 90.00 105.00 

No. 1 C.&S... 54.00 59.00 64.00 

Poplar: 

_ ee 7.00 95.00 97.50 
No. 1 C.&S 60.00 62.50 65.00 
ees 67.00 72.00 72.00 
No. 2-A Com. 40.00 46.00 48.00 
Rasswood: 

i rer 77.00 82.00 82.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 62.00 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 37.00 39.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$95.00 $115.00 $125.00 $140.00 
65.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
140.00 145.00 160.00 185.00 
70.00 85.00 95.00 120.00 
116.00 135.00 145.00 175.00 
69.00 84.00 94.00 118.00 
105.00 125.00 140.00 160.00 
75.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
82.00) Chestnut: 4 4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
52.00 YAS. pects h 0.00 105.00 105.00 115.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 75:00 80.00 80.00 80.00 
“ “WHND 41.00 44.00 45.00 52.00 
92.00} No.1 C&Btr. 37.00 40.00 40.00 47.00 
67.00] No. 2C&sd 
42.00 Wry. . 31.00 33.00 33.00 39.00 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Imperial Beach—Imperial Beach 
Lumber Co. established by S. M. Napier. 

Los Angeles—The building materials yard of 
Jess S. Usian, at 7422 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
will be conducted under the firm name of Con- 
sumers Building Material Co. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—John Taylor an- 
nounces the establishment of a wholesale lumber 
business on his own account, with offices at 9 
Forest Drive, Catonsville, a suburb of Baltimore. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Garland Lumber 
Co., 129 Merrick Boulevard; recently organized by 
Ralph Garland and Abraham Fox; retail. 


TEXAS. Huntsville—Crawford Lumber & Loan 
Co. recently began business on Highway 75 South; 
the firm specializes in home financing, in addition 
to handling lumber and building materials. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Lapine—D. J. Addison has com- 
pleted a 25,000-capacity sawmill here, which will 
cut principally longleaf. 

D. Cc. Washington—The Martin Wiegand Lum- 
ber Co., at South Capitol and G Streets, will re- 
build its plant, recently destroyed by fire. 


OREGON. Wallowa — Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Co. will make alterations, improvements and addi- 
tions to its plant here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Emporium — H. Whitely 
Howard has revived lumbering operations in Cam- 
eron County. 

Johnstown—Thomas-Kinzey Lumber Co. plans to 
replace planing mill recently destroyed by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Nickey Bros. will erect 
a new flooring factory at a cost of about $150,000, 
to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 
New dry kilns will also be installed. - 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. New West- 
minster—Pacific Veneer Co. is doubling its present 
capacity. New equipment is being installed tor 
the producton of plywood. The expansion pro- 
gram represents an expenditure of about $120,000. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Pine Hill—Harrison-De Vann Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Four Quarter Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Dover—Sturgess & Moore Lumber 
Co. succeeded by John E. Moore Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Glendora—H. S. Riser Lumber 
Co. sold to Foothill Lumber Co. 

Hermosa Beach—tTri-City Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Learned Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Richardson Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Richardson Lumber & Wrecking Co. 

Tehachapi—Tehachapi Hay & Grain Co. suc- 
ceeded by Tehachapi Supply Co. aah 

COLORADO. Berthoud—Gilman Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Fred Harsch Lumber Co. 

Denver—Law-Rippey Casket Co. succeeded by 
Law & Sons Casket Co. 


GEORGIA. Baxley—Miles & Dunn succeeded by 
E. E. Miles. 
ILLINOIS. Peoria—Peoria Ironing Board & 


Specialty Co. succeeded by Peoria Wood Products 
Co. 

KANSAS. Wichita—King-Lawrence Lumber Co. 
changed name to Lawrence Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—E. B. Morris 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Morris & Stewart. 

Symsonia (P. O. at Elva)—Kelley & McClure 
succeeded by McClure Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Davison—Hammond Lumber Co. 
yard here succeeded by Davison Lumber Co. 

Mendon—Frank Austin Co. sold to C. A. Gobles 
of Three Rivers. 

Pellston—Jackson & Tindle (Inc.) succeeded by 
McRae Lumber Co. of Pellston. 

MISSISSIPPI. Moss Point—MclIntosh 
Co. succeeded by Wilkerson Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Oran—Oran Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Chaffee Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Billings—Kutzner Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Kutzner-Ashby Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Pine Bush—Hilton E. Grover suc- 
ceeded by Grover & Sloan. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Gilby—Johnson Bros. suc- 
ceeded by Ireland’s Lumber Yard. 

OHIO. Millersburg—Millersburg Lumber (Co. 
purchased by Richard G. Kagey. The firm will 
retain the Millersburg Lumber Co. name. 

OKLAHOMA. Adair, Chelsea, Claremore, Foyil, 
Inola and Osage—King-Lawrence Lumber Co. 
changed name to Lawrence Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Myrtle Point—Coast Lumber Yard 
succeeded by Brodie Shingle Co. 

Sweet Home—Sweet Home Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Quartz Creek Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chatham—James L. Pen- 
nock (Estate) succeeded by Attick Supply Co. 
(Inc.). 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Plankinton—J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co. succeedéd by Raesly Lumber Co. 





Lumber 








TEXAS. Corpus Christi—Pelican Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Magee Lumber Co. 

Dallas—Henderson-Price Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Price Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

San Antonio — Dittmar-Leesch Lumber Co. 
changed name to Dittmar Lumber Co. 

Tyler—S. Friedlander Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Coats-McCain Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Auburn—Lunn Lumber Co. mill 
leased by R. C. Callerman of Seattle and group 
of associates, according to W. J. Lunn, owner. 

Chehalis—The former Coal Creek shingle mill 
just north of here has been purchased by the 
Twin City Associated Shingle Co., according to 
Thomas F. Cole, manager. The new owners plan 
to improve the mill and keep it in continuous 
operation. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Faust-Duchac Lumber & 
Supply Co. changed name to Faust Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

Clintonville—Service Lumber Yard, also known 
as the Waupaca Lumber Co., sold by Kratz Broth- 
ers to Fullerton Lumber Co. 

Palmyra—Palmyra Lumber & Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by Hoganson & Freeman Lumber & Supply 
Co. 





Casualties 


COLORADO. Monte Vista—The Valley Lumber 
Co. was damaged an estimated $8,000 by fire. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Gal- 
liher & Klimkiewicz Lumber Co., 1334 Eleventh 
Street, S. E., woodworking shop destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $15,000 to $20,900. 
The piles of lumber in the yard were saved. 
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INDIANA. Princeton—Allen A. Wilkinson Lum- 
ber Co., 315 West Mulberry Street, had plant de- 
stroyed by fire, with an estimated loss of $100,000, 
partially covered by insurance. Will rebuild, 


IOWA. Alta—Wisconsin Lumber Co. destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated between $30,000 and 
$40,000, covered by insurance. Tentative plans 
are to rebuild as soon as possible. Temporary of- 
fice has been established. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Tully (P. O. at Orange)— 
Gale Box Co. plant destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $25,000; it is reported insurance coy- 
ered all but $4,000. 

NEBRASKA. Kearney—Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Kearney damaged by fire, with loss estimated be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000, covered by insurance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. West Point—West Point 
Millwork Co. had planing mill destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at $15,000. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—England Lumber (Co. 
(Inc.) 3200 West Sixth Avenue, incorporated hy 
George P. Darby, W. D. England and W. D. Eng- 
land, Jr. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Florida Mill Work (lInc.); 
Wilson Bartels, M. L. Spencer, C. S. White, di- 
rectors. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Illinois Lumber Yards Co., 
R. F. BD. i. 

Peru—Doherty-Duncan Lumber Co., 1829 Water 
Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
building materials. 

Everett—The Currier Lumber Co. 

Lynn—F,. H. Haskell Lumber Corp. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Heights Lumber 
Co. (Inec.), 4376 Broadway; retail. 

WISCONSIN. Palmyra—Hoganson & Freeman 
Lumber & Supply Co.; to deal in lumber, fuel, 
feed and building materials. 


Boston—The Thompson Co.; 
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CHARLES RUSSELL JOHNSON, 81, chair- 
man of the board of Union Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., died at his home in that 
city, Feb. 1, following a brief illness. Last 
September, Mr. Johnson relinquished the 
position of president of the company, a post 
he had held since 1891, to become chairman 
of the board. His son, Otis R. Johnson, suc- 
ceeded him to the presidency. Born in Racine, 
Wis., Mr. Johnson went West in the early 
1880’s, and settled at Kibesillah, north of 
Fort Bragg, Calif. He had learned the lum- 
ber business from his father in Michigan. 
With Calvin Stewart, Gen. Russell A. Alger 
and Senator Stockbridge of Michigan, Mr. 
Johnson founded the Fort Bragg Redwood 
Co., in 1885. His service as president of the 
Union Lumber Co. began when his own com- 
pany and two others merged six years later. 
Mr. Johnson is survived by his son, two 
sisters, and a brother. 





HENRY A. SAUER, Sr., 59, vice president 
of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., having 
headquarters in Houston, Tex., and general 
manager of the yard in that city, died in 
Memorial Hospital, Feb. 3. Mr. Sauer went 
to Houston from Illinois in 1900, and had 
been engaged in the lumber industry all his 
adult life. The Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co. 
is one of the large line yard concerns of 
Texas. Mr. Sauer was active in Masonry, 
and a member of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, Henry A. Sauer, Jr.; a sister, 
Mrs. E. E. Robertson, all of Houston; three 
brothers, W. J. and C. E. Sauer of Houston 
and J. B. Sauer of El Paso, and a grandson, 
Ralph H. Sauer of Houston. For the last 40 
years Mr. Sauer was a prominent member 
of the Houston lumber fraternity, and he 
is deeply mourned. 





J. D. McMARTIN, 67, manager of Botsford 
Lumber Co., in Winona, Minn., and an officer 
of the company since 1912, died Jan. 29. Mr. 
McMartin had been affiliated with the Bots- 
ford Lumber Co. and its predecessor, the 
Laird-Norton Co., for 49 years. In 1896 he 
was put in charge of the Laird-Norton Co. 
yard in Elgin, Minn., and three years later 
became traveling auditor. When the com- 
pany was succeeded by the Botsford Lumber 
Co. in 1912, he continued with the organiza- 
tion and went to Winona as manager of the 
yard, company vice president and director. 
Following the death of O. M. Botsford a 
year ago he became treasurer. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, three brothers 
and a sister. 


JAMES THOMAS ALLEN, 70, manufacturer 
and retail lumberman, died in Jackson, Miss., 
Jan. 22, after a short illness. Mr. Allen en- 
tered the lumber business in the early 1890’s 





with the Banner Lumber Co., at Kentwood, 
La. He was later associated with the East 
Union Lumber Co., at Brookhaven, Miss. In 
1900 he went to Jackson, Miss., as general 
manager of the Empire Planing Mill Co. He 
later owned and operated the Mercantile 
Lumber Co. in Jackson, which was known 
throughout the South until 1920. Mr. Allen 
also operated a retail lumber company in 
Jackson known as the East Side Lumber Co. 
for several years. Surviving are his widow, 
one daughter, four sisters and one brother. 


FRED W. ROGERS, 91, former lumberman, 
died Jan. 30, at his home in Milwaukee fol- 
lowing an extended illness. Following grad- 
uation from Ripon (Wis.) College in 1873, 
Mr. Rogers became active in the lumber in- 
dustry, achieving the presidency of the 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Later he entered industrial circles becoming 
president of the Stowell Manufacturing Co., 
and a director of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co. He served as president of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. A son is the only 
survivor. 


MELVILLE E. GANGE, 32, superintendent 
of the Gange Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
was instantly killed in an automobile col- 
lision near Olympia, Wash., Feb. 2. Mark 
J. Heidner, 36, president of Heidner & Co., 
Inc., Tacoma lumber exporting concern, was 
critically injured in the same accident. Mr. 
Gange was prominent in Tacoma_ lumber 
circles. He is survived by his widow, his 
father, S. E. Gange, president of Gange Lum- 
ber Co., his mother, two sons, and a sister. 











NIELS P. SALLING, 81, founder of the 
N. P. Salling Lumber Co., Anderson, Ind., 
died Jan. 3, at Los Angeles, Calif. He was 
born Aug. 18, 1858, at Viborg, Denmark, and 
came to this country when 13. His younger 
days were spent in Michigan and he went to 
Anderson in 1899 and started the lumber 
company. He retired from active business 
in 1925 and moved to Los Angeles. Burial 
was in Forest Lawn Memorial Park in the 
Cathedral Corridor, Glendale, Calif. 


E. J. GRANT, 60, president of the Algoma 
(Ore.) Lumber Co. since 1929, passed away 
suddenly, Jan. 16, in Beverly Hills, Calif. He 
had been actively interested in the company, 
which was incorporated Jan. 28, 1905, since 
about 1907. The company’s first sawmill was 
at Pokegama, Ore., and was moved to Algoma 
in 1912. At that time Mr. Grant was secre- 
tary-manager. It was one of the first mills 
in the Klamath Falls district. Mr. Grant 
leaves his widow, five sons and a brother. 


E. D. PATTON, 54, former mayor of More- 
head, Ky., died Jan. 25 at Ashland, Ky., of 
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acute indigestion. Mr, Patton and Dr. J. B. 
Dickenson of Ashland were principal stock- 
holders in the Eastern Kentucky Lumber & 
Development Co. when it purchased 21,400 
acres of timberland near Ashland last Oc- 
tober. He had moved to Ashland to oversee 
development of the holdings. He leaves his 
widow and a daughter. 


DAVID L. KATTERHENRY, 54, part owner 
of the Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. and 
the J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co., both in 
Memphis, Tenn., died Jan. 15 following a 
year’s illness. He had been connected with 
the companies for 30 years. He is survived 
by two brothers, one of them B. F. Katter- 
henry who is associated with the lumber 
firm, and two sisters. 


JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, 77, vice president 
of the Cole Manufacturing Co. in Memphis, 
Tenn., and an outstanding figure in the sash 
and door industry, passed away in Memphis, 
Feb. 6, after a brief illness. Mr. Taylor had 
been associated with the company for 40 
years, and was still active in its manage- 
ment. One son, a daughter and three sisters 
survive. 


MAXMILLIAN GROSSMAN, who until he 
was forced to retire from active business 
because of ill health had been associated 
with the Pine Lumber Co., in Milwaukee, 
died Feb. 1. Prior to his connection with 
the above firm, he had been associated with 
the Wilbur Lumber Co. Surviving are his 
widow and three daughters. 


GEORGE J. HAENN, 84, founder of the 
Philadelphia lumber company bearing his 
name, died Feb. 3 at his home in Concord- 
ville. Mr. Haenn had been a prominent lum- 
ber merchant for many years, and at his 
death was vice president and treasurer of 
the firm. Surviving are four sons, two 
daughters, two brothers and two sisters. 





WILLIAM J. CALLANAN, 85, co-founder 
of Branch & Callanan, Inc., Saranac Lake, 
N. ¥., died Jan. 19. The company was estab- 
lished 48 years ago, and was a leading en- 
terprise in the area. Mr. Callanan retired 
about ten years ago to be succeeded by his 
son, Andrew. Surviving are the son, a 
daughter and four grandchildren. 


JOHN LUTMAN, 71, operator of a chain of 
lumber yards in southeast Texas, passed away 
Jan. 17 as a result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. In recent years he has 
run yards in Damon, Freeport and West Co- 
lumbia, Tex. Surviving him are three daugh- 
ters and a son. 


FRANCIS M. SHURTLIFF, 89, pioneer Utah 
lumberman, died Jan. 29 at the home of a son. 
He entered the lumber industry in 1869, oper- 
ating one of the first sawmills in Utah in 
Ogden Canyon. In following years he oper- 
ated in several locations before retiring in 
1916. Eleven children survive. 





FRANK JOHNSON, 59, manager of the H. 
H. Hardin retail lumber yard in Stephenville, 
Tex., died, Jan. 18. He has been connected 
with the lumber business 34 years, and had 
been with the Hardin concern most of that 
period. Two daughters, five sisters and two 
brothers survive. 


J. WILL SCOBEE, 87, retired lumber dealer 
of Winchester, Ky., died at his home, Jan. 
24. He was one of the owners of the old 
Winchester Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
but poor health had prevented activity lately. 
Four daughters survive. 


MRS. RACHAEL WEED, 97, widow of 
Abner Weed, lumberman who founded the 
Weed Lumber Co. and the town in California 
which bears his name, died recently. The 
Weed Lumber Co. has been absorbed by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Cc. W. TAYLOR, 46, manager of the Nuzum 
Lumber Co., Soldiers Grove, Wis., for the 
Past 25 years, died Jan. 29. He was active 
in civic affairs for many years. Mr. Taylor 
leaves his widow, a son, one daughter, and 
his parents. 


HOWARD W. COULTER, 44, president of 
the Kent Saw Mills Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., passed away, Jan. 20, after an illness 
of two months. He leaves his widow, a son, 
one daughter and his mother. 


FRED GUNNER, 60, proprietor of the Gale- 
Gunner Lumber Co., died Jan. 30 at his home. 
Mr. Gunner, a native of Norway, lived in 
Minnesota for 35 years. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter and a son. 








ALBERT G. HILL, 64, manager of the E. E. 
Hill Lumber Co., Findlay, Ohio, died Jan. 30. 
He was active in community affairs. His 
Widow and a daughter are immediate sur- 
Vivors, 


JAMES McDOUGALL, 59, retailer in Balti- 
more, Md., died Jan. 22. Mr. McDougall had 
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been conducting his own business ever since 
his withdrawal from the James Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), about ten years ago. 


JAMES MONROE MARKLE, 70, who for a 
number of years had owned and operated a 
lumber yard at Markleville, Ind., died re- 
cently at his home. He is survived by the 
widow, a son, a daughter and four sisters. 


ERNEST P. DOANE, 59, auditor for the Pa- 
cific Mutual Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
died Jan. 20 in a Tacoma hospital. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, two 
sons and five grandchildren. 


FLOYD THOMPSON, 65, former superin- 
tendent of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
mills, Broken Bow, Okla., died Jan. 17 at 
Paris, Tex. 
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Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 27, totaled 1,295,310 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 58,492 cars (an increase 
of 2,272 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended Jan. 13); grain, 58,484 cars; live- 
stock, 23,684 cars; coal, 330,047 cars; ore, 
18,892 cars; coke, 25,515 cars; merchandise, 
286,289 cars, and miscellaneous 493,907 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 27 show an increase of 35,105 cars above 
the amount for the two weeks ended Jan. 27. 








This plaque was unveiled 
at the official dedication 
of the newsprint plant at 
Herty, near Lufkin, Tex., 
on May 27, 1939, by E. L. 
Kurth, president of the 
Southland Mills  (Inc.). 
Mr. Kurth is vice presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Tex., and a former 
president of the Southern 
Pine Association 





Breeds Trees to Produce Better Lumber 


Tremendous practical _ possibilities are 
claimed for the selection of desirable, inherited 
qualities in trees that result in their maximum 
growth and the maximum quality of lumber; 
and it is easy to believe that the experience of 
agriculturists in developing superior strains of 
grains, fruits and domestic animals may be re- 
peated. It is pointed out that loggers suffer the 
pecuniary temptation to send to the mill the 
finest and largest specimens, with the straight- 
est grain and the best form, often leaving as 
seed trees only misshapen, diseased and other- 
wise undesirable types that are not inherently 
fit for producing lumber as they can reproduce 
only their kind. This kind of deterioration in 
the most easily accessible, low-altitude stands 
is intensified because here grew the types of 
greatest vigor, and they have suffered the great- 
est drain by lumbering and forest fires. And 
for re-stocking, the commonly used forms, of 
even the best of existing timber, are mostly ill- 
adapted under present economic conditions, 
which demand rapid growth and _ inherently 
superior characteristics. 

Therefore those who have thought for the 
lumber industry of the future will be glad to 
note the increasing support won by the Institute 
of Forest Genetics, founded in 1924 by James 
G. Eddy, a far-visioned lumberman of Medina, 
Wash., at Placerville, Calif. In 1932 it added 
a national board of 18 prominent scientists and 
businessmen; received several grants from 
Carnegie Institute in 1933-35; then co-opera- 
tion from the United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Spil Conservation Service, and as- 
sistance from the Forest Service. In 1935 it 


got a grant of $50,000 from Congress and be- 
came affiliated with the California Forest Ex- 
periment Station, the board being retained in 
an advisory capacity. Its site was chosen be- 
cause it lies in the center of one of the finest 


belts of western pines, in which it is specializ- 
ing; has an average growing season of 237 
days; while the lowest temperature over rec- 
orded there was 16 degrees Fahrenheit—though 
within fifty miles there are available testing 
areas with a wide range of temperature, 

Most important among the findings of the 
Institute to date, according to Lloyd Austin, in 
charge, is that forest genetics will yield usable 
results in a much shorter time than had been 
expected, for many different conifers, it has 
been found, flower in two to five years, and by 
a short-cut method it has been possible to iso- 
late in a few years the tree strains that have 
superior germ plasm and inherently desirable 
characteristics. The longevity of trees has 
hitherto deterred breeding experiments, but 
now, when a desirable species is selected, ad- 
vantage can be taken of it to obtain long-con- 
tinued supplies of desirable seed. Isolated trees, 
from which forest areas are often re-seeded, 
it is asserted, when self-pollinated or inbred, are 
of reduced vigor, and their seed is undesirable 
for reforestation. From the cold-hardy Knob- 
cone pine and the rapid-growing Monterey pine, 
the Institute has developed a hybrid that is 
both cold-hardy and rapid-growing. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes this ex- 
perimental work well, and thinks of one place 
where such efforts might be applied with great 
benefit. Some years ago, Russell Smith, in his 
book “North America,” pointed out that al- 
though the prosperity of New England farmers 
often depended on the yield of maple sugar, 
there had never been any selection of these for 
such yield. Now that a large part of the maple 
sugar stands have been destroyed by hurricane, 
it would seem that forest genetics should be 
called in to select the best types for re-stocking. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues...........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues...........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues...........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues........$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except 
permitted. 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Heading 


the heading is 


Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





IT PAYS TO MODERNIZE 


Your office with Globe-Wernicke WOOD filing 
equipment, bookcases and office accessories. Con- 
sult our local dealer. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Salesmen 


WANTED SALESMEN 


Industrial and yard stock commission salesmen 
are desired by West Coast mill. Exclusive terri- 
tory. 

Address “C. 41,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Wholesale Hardwood, Yellow Pine and White Pine 
Salesman for Ohio Territory. Must be acquainted 
with industrial trade and Retail Dealers. Will pay 
salary and commission. 

THE J. H. BURNS & BROS. CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED 


Two top-notch experienced lumber salesmen for 
So. Minn. and So. Wis. territory—must be under 
40 yr. age—none considered who do not submit 
sales record—this is a salary, bonus and expenses 
paid proposition—only experienced salesman capa- 
ble of earning good salary considered. All replies 
held in confidence. 

R. D. HUNTING LUMBER CO., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











SALESMEN 


To call on jobbers, dealers, contractors, commercial 
consumers for established manufacturer of com- 
plete line of modern high-grade floor maintenance 
and finishing materials, also automotive polishes 
and cleaner. Part or full time. Liberal commis- 
sion. Apply by letter only. 
W. R. WAKEFIELD, 
5134 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia. 


ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Capable of handling special and stock millwork. 
Privilege of part ownership for the right man, but 
not necessary. 
Address “D. 26," care American Lumberman. 
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Employees 


WANTED: COST ACCOUNTANT 


For permanent position, capable of developing and 
installing cost finding system that will permit clos- 
ing books monthly based on cost of goods sold, for 
company producing custom millwork, special and 
standard sash, door and trim, rough and dressed 
lumber, framing, crating, and box shooks, also 
operate retail yard and sell all types of building 
material. Company one of the oldest in South, 
located in city of 36,000 population in North Caro- 
lina, employing 500 men; experience with Cost 
Book A. estimating methods desirable. In reply 
state experience in above lines, concerns employed 
by length of service with each, salary desired. 
and enclose snapshot. No attention will be paid to 
applications in which this information is not given. 
Address ‘“‘C. 65,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED YOUNG MAN 


Between age of 25 & 35 to handle clerical pos. 
with retail lbr. yd. in northern part of Ind. Would 
prefer man with some selling and architectural 
exp. Please state qualifications and give references. 
Address “‘C. 68,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


A man familiar with railroad lumbr requirements. 
Sales ability. Knowledge of sources of supply. 
This man must be capable of managing a railroad 
lumber division. Salary or share in profits. Give 
full details of experience. 

Address ‘“‘B. 59.”’ care American Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 


For large old midwest yd. Comp. new bldgs. Age 
under 45. Thor. exp. in selling contractors and in 
creating bus. direct with consumers. Good ad 
writer. No resp. except selling & buying. Good 
sal. for man who qualifies. Substantially more 
later if you prove yourself. Send photo., history 
& Qualifications. Real oppor. Permanent position 
of responsibility and earn. power if you.can do 
the job. State starting salary. 
Address “D. 31,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT ARCHITECT-SALESMAN 


Between ages 25 & 45 who is reasonably fast, 
knows residence construction, can make elevations 
and estimates, meet the trade, sell same on his 
own power against strongest competition, not 
afraid to work, has good personality, good habits, 
is reliable and truthworthy. Position pays $250.00 
per month. Please do not apply unless fully quali- 
fied. Send recommendations and full information. 
oO. H. ELLISON LUMBER CO., 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


DETAILER AND BILLER 


competent to full size architects’ 
drawings covering special Millwork, rapidly and 
accurately. Give full information in first letter, 
stating age, experience, and salary expected. Plant 
located in Florida. 

Address “C. 64,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED FOR FLORIDA MILL 


First class all round combination bench and ma- 
chine man for cabinets, special frames, etc. State 
wages expected. ‘ 

Address “C. 87,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED YARD MANAGER 


For central Illinois town, 1500 inhabitants. Good 
schools and churches. Must be a money maker and 
competent to meet strong competition. 

Address “‘C. 99,” care American Lumberman. 








Thoroughly 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES 


Write an advertisement; send it to the 
paper that reaches the people. We can 
help you. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Employment 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN AND ESTIMATOR 


Experienced in estimating millwork from _ blue- 
prints. Cost Book A graduate. 15 years’ experi- 
ence in listing materials and millwork from plans 
and specifications. 

Address “D. 27,”’ care American Lumberman. 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Desires position with reliable source. 25 yrs. of 
age, 6 yrs. experience, both export and domestic. 
First class chair man for band mill up to 50,000 
per day. Married, sober, and reliable. Can guar- 
antee satisfaction or ask for no pay. References. 
Address “C. 88,’’ care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Desires position with opportunity of securing in- 
terest in business. 
Address “C. 89,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 














Employment 


ATTENTION :—RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 


Are you interested in installing a Home Building 
Department to increase your sales? 

A young, progressive and level headed man of 
35, very well acquainted with the Home Building 
Line is willing to install and take complete charge, 
from selling to completion, a Home Building Dept. 
to specialize in Title I, Low Cost Homes, in a pro- 
gressive yard in a Marketable Community. The 
only investment for the yard will be their coopera- 
tion and the yard will derive increased Sales 
through supplying the necessary building materials 
for the homes. The yard must be reputable and 
reliable. What have you to offer me? State your 
population, etc. 

J. B., c/o LINDER ADV. AGENCY, 
1457 B’way, New York City. 


ALL AROUND 


Retail lumber and millwork man, over 18 yrs. ex- 
perience, desires position with progressive firm. 
Capable of handling any dept. of the business. 
Chance of advancement essential. State nuture of 
position open. 

Address ‘‘C, 96,’ care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER AND BILLER 


Well experienced for special millwork. Can take 

care of any class of work. Also can supervise plant 

and list work from plans and do some estimating. 
Address “C. 97,” care American Lumberman. 


SASH & DOOR BILLER 
Young man, 23 years old, experience in sash & door 
billing, 2 yrs. forestry in college, business college 
training, 2 yrs. experience with lbr. company. 
Anxious to get with progressive concern. Salary 
no object. 
Address “D. 25,”’ care American Lumberman. 


SURVEYOR-TIMBER CRUISER 


Age 30. Wishes change of location. Now in Texas. 
Address “B. 69,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 


and estimator wishes position with lumber or mill- 
work concern. Five years exp. Best of refs. 
Address ‘‘A. 76,” care American Lumberman. 


EUROPEAN EXPORTER 


desires position with export department of large 
firm. Experience 18 years soft and hardwood, also 
bookkeeping. Good English connections and refer- 
ences, 

Address “B. 90," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Capable of buying and selling both lumber and 
millwork; accurate estimating, billing and detail- 
ing from plans. Can design small homes and 
re building. References. Will come on 
trial. 
Address 























“C. 81,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER MILLWORK DEPARTMENT 
Fully capable of taking entire charge, estimating 
Cost Book “A,” sales, production, and cost ac- 
counting; 20 years’ experience, at present employed, 
but desirous of making change. 

Address ‘“‘C. 59,”’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN, SALESMAN 
Can make estimates and figure cost from blue 
prints and plans. Capable, dependable, aggressive. 
Address “‘C. 58,’’ care American Lumberman. 











BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


Age 35, 15 yrs. experience. Use either nigger or 
overhead turner. A-1 reference. 
Address “C. 51,” care American Lumberman. 


CIR. FILER, SAWYER, MILLWRIGHT 
20 yrs. exp. any size mill. 
Go anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
E. MILLER 
629 N. Barstow, Eau Claire, Wis. 


LUMBER YARD FOREMAN, INSPECTOR | 


Many years experience in handling northern hard- 
wood, pine and hemlock. 
Address “D. 32," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 


In charge of mill. Seven years as supt. with pres- 
ent firm. Handled $45,000.00 special millwork at 
profit last year. Did all estimating, detailing and 
supervising. Accounting experience. Wants larger 
field. 

Address ‘‘D. 28,” 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Desires position as manager or assistant. 

salesman and collector. Familiar with all 

materials. 
Address “D. 











care American Lumberman. 
oul 





Good 
bidg. 


29,” care American Lumberman. 





